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T HIS summer — take the folks you like and step 


aboard a snug, sleek runabout. 


Slip off the mooring line, press a little starter switch 


— and with no more effort than that you'll foam away — 15 
miles — then 20 — 25 — up to 30 miles an hour — miles that 
are enchantingly smooth and restful, yet more thrilling than 
top speed in a motor car. 
Master of limitless domain! Steer where you will — on cool 
blue waterways miles wide — to sandy bathing beaches, to gay 
resorts or to picnic lunch in an inviting cove. se ae CST SAU! 
Forget reefs and shallows, too! Your tilting motor merely bobs [ype Vee ET i 
its head at shoals that forbid passage to ordinary motor craft! 
That’s one kind of outboard motoring — the kind you will get 
with an electric starting Quad on a swift, comfortable runabout. 
But there are scores of variations, for there is an Elto model 
that “‘fits in” with the playtime activities of every lover of the 
out-of-doors. 
The Senior Speedster, in both electric starting and cord starting 
models is a most satisfactory power plant for medium sized 
runabouts or big family boats, and for auxiliary use on cruis- 
ing yachts. The swift, sturdy Service Speedster for small run- 
abouts and fast utility craft. The 31/2 horsepower folding 
Lightweight or new Fold-Light where ex- 
treme lightness and portability are desired. 


Send today for complete catalog on the Elto line! 


ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation ag 
Ole Svinsnde, President SPEEDSTER 
3163-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. Price. . . . $215.00 


Electric Starting 
Model . .,. $280.00 


Service 
SPEEDSTER 
Price ... . $165.00 
Underwater Silencer, 
ere ame tae 


extra cost. 
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Above is reproduced an actual Peters Spark Photograph showing a shot chargeas it 
appears twelve inches from the muzzle, and moving ata velocity of over 1000 feet 
per second. The time of exposure was approximately one millionth of a second. 


Now You can KNOW 


Your Ammunition 


ee the old days? ... Days when a blank mystery com- 
pletely surrounded the performance of ammunitioa in its in- 
visible dash from trigger to target? You fired and watched for results. 
And when the results were not highly satisfactory, you began to con- 
jecture why. Remember? Naturally you lost just a little confidence in 
yourself, although the ammunition may have been faulty. 

The fact is you didn’t know your ammunition then .. . you couldn’t 
be sure. That’s why opinions about ammunition varied as widely as 
the results on the score cards. For every qualified shooter knew that 
ammunition claims were necessarily beapeck largely on guess-work... 
that back of every conflicting opinion there were certain vital secrets 
of ballistics . . . that these secrets had remained undiscovered for 
centuries all along the trail from trigger to target. 

Then came Peters Spark Photography...a patented process devel- 
oped and used exclusively by the Peters Cartridge Company ... an 
achievement that is readily accepted today as the only indisputable 
means of knowing just exactly what happens after the shot 1s fired. 

That’s why you can know your ammunition today... know that asa 
result of actual photographic tests in the laboratory the Peters 
Cartridge Company has checked the performance of every component 
part of your ammunition before it reaches you. You can shoot with 
the added confidence that Peters is the only ammunition that has the 
advantage of being scientifically checked and tested in its performance. 

Write for our interesting booklet, ‘From Trigger to Target,” 
or ask your nearest dealer to supply you with a copy. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE: COMPANY, Dept. G-40 


New York s Cincinnati, Ohio ’ San Francisco - 


EF LESS 
AMMUNITION 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
RS TA 
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SA. Bee miles per hour 
14 H. P. FASTWIN $190 


ie =’ rA 
20 H. P. SPEEDITWIN 


6 to 45 miles per hour 


~+~a Model for You / 


WWHATEVER your favorite water recreation — fishing, hunting, aqua- 
planing, cruising, canoeing, racing or runabouting; whatever size out- 
a board you plan into your vacation; whatever the craft you own or are con- 
* sidering; whatever speed range you wish, from 3 to 45 miles per hour—the 

correct answer is as near as your Evinrude dealer. If you do not know him, 


ELECTRIC it will be a pleasure to give you his name and address, 
SS Easy Terms as Low as $35 Down 


E! ECTRIC starting, Deposit approximately 25% of the purchase price and take six or eight months on 

the balance. Right now, invest only $35 and enjoy Fold-Light—carry it anywhere as 
easily as a suitcase. It f-o-l-d-s to only 114¢x13%4x17 inches and weighs only 29 
pounds. Or choose 7 H. P. Fleetwin, requiring only $45 down. 


eS Here is another outstanding value! Evinrude Fastwin! Only $50 down. Full 14 
Ores nr ea non horsepower, easy starting, underwater silenced, Propello-Vacuum cooled, and with ball 
and roller bearings on connecting rods, crankshaft and drive and propeller shafts. 
Then there’s Evinrude Speeditwin, world’s champion in its class, and built in two 
; sizes—22 and 20 H. P., at $250 and $220 with cord starting. Electric starting, 22 
cae a hn engl H. P, only, $315. Down payments $60, $60 and $75 respectively. : 
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The Parmachenee 


Belle 


Proving the Old Adage, ‘‘ What’s in a Name?” 


HE day before the opening of the 
Teen I thought the waters in the 

different lakes of the McGregor, 
chain predicated poor sport with small-mouths. | Ap- 
parently they were too high, Even the merry little spruce 
and cedar-flanked cut-offs were nearly out of banks and 
a bit roily in character, which dwarfed my expectations 
and made me tell myself time and again that I ought to 
have waited a little longer before making my pilgrimage 
into one of my favorite haunts of the black bass. 

Added to my gloom came the variations of sun play 
on the surrounding heights, which, when taking on the 
shadings of cloud, gave them all a somber appearance for 
the moment. A game of my own—observing the water, 
the shore lines and the likely places for profitable casting. 
The unexpected desistance of the large choppy waves un- 
folded new fishing areas, strange indentations where I vis- 
ualized some of my pet flies would bring a tremendous rise. 
Whereupon I stepped into my canoe and paddled leisurely 
around in an aimless sort of way and quickly learned 
there are several things for fishermen besides fishing. 

Out of a chaos 
of promises for 
bass when the 
wind died down 
I beheld bass after 
bass breaking wa- 
ter. The pulse of 
my fishing pro- 
pensities ascended 
to a high rate. 

New high water 
would mean noth- 
ing alarming. But 
my observations 
soon disclosed 
how to keep away 
from bays with 
smooth hard sand 
and gravel bot- 
toms where nu- 
merous bass were 
still on their 
spawning beds. 
Hooking them 
would be unpar- 
donable, even 


By OZARK RIPLEY 


though the utmost care was exercised in 
releasing them. We have to think of the 
future, for only in that manner can we 
fish and save the small-mouths for all-time sport. 

Armand kindly consented to paddle me when morning 
broke quietly and the black flies and mosquitoes invaded 
our camp in myriads. I suspected at first his quick offer 
was to be relieved of the relentless pests but as, unlike 
most Frenchmen, he never smiled nor made a play at 
change of feature, I withheld comment and began as- 
sembling my favorite nine-foot, five and one-half ounce 
bass-bug rod, and chose a four-foot leader as most service- 
able for the sort of fly-rod lure I was going to use. I 
always use a level line for such work, however much a 
tapered one appeals to me in orthodox dry-fly work. 

I helped Armand progress to the far end of Grand 
Lake and began actual casting only when we reached the 
dividing hill between it and McArthur Lake. A little 
waterfall spilled over the intervening rocks and ran into 
a small stream entering the lake. What bass could resist 
frequenting the mouth of this brook? 

Fifty feet away 
from the inlet 
stream I began 
false casting to 
reach it with my 
first attempt; a 
few yards up in 
the swift stream 
so the bug would 
ride down to the 
lair of a hungry 
bass. I chose a 
Parmachenee 
Belle coloration, 
a rather old mod- 
el with upright 
wings which 
required more 
pause on the back- 
cast than most of 
the breed, not 
from any choict 
of my own, but 
rather in self-de- 
fence of the 
North’s preju- 
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dices in favor of this potential pattern. You cannot 
escape, if you wish, no matter where you go, no more 
than the undertaker who says, “I told you so!” 

In the trout and bass country of northern Quebec and 
Ontario the minute you fail to catch fish the guide, 
whether Ojibway, Finn or habitant, tells the angler he 
ought to have tried a Parmachenee Belle. If you have 
caught your limit of fair-sized fish all at once you will 
be surprised with the announcement that you would have 
caught a much larger one had you depended on the popu- 
lar Belle. 

Somehow I got my cork-bodied bug close in to where I 
wanted it and in pride I watched it floating down the 
rapid, but not at the moment realizing the amount of slack 
I had accumulated until I touched bass water and a multi- 
plicity of ominous swirls were created. How many bass 
rose to that creation simultaneously I can not tell. But I 
do know that only one seized it. I struck as a good-sized 
small mouth flashed out of the water, only to realize the 
faultiness of my presentation. That scrappy micropterus 
ejected it from its mouth before I could retrieve to taut- 
ness any of my slack line. 

And yet Armand did not smile, but noncommittally 
paddled close to the scene until I could regain my poise 
and shoot properly in the same region and with the same 
fly, after the disturbance had calmed down. Whereupon, 
I took a two-pounder. Then I cast further around that 
bay without bringing the rise of another fish. Further- 
more, I was almost taken off my feet with surprise when 
the habitant calmly interjected with his eyes rooted on my 
bug: “Mebbe you get /’achigan to come eef you try Par- 
machenee Belle.” 


T this I asked him to paddle me to shore while I 
walked over to McArthur Lake a few yards away 
and tried my luck from the rocky shore. Luck came to 
me promptly there. In succession I took three nice small- 
mouths that battled to most resourceful finales in the 
boulder-strewn part and taxed my skill to the utmost. I 
started to cast again toward a cracked rock projection 
when a sound to the right attracted me. So quickly was 
it all achieved that I caught sight only of its end, a large 
bass dropping with resounding plunk into the water and 
leaving a trail of big circular wavelets, creating irresistible 
temptation, positive desire, to take it. 
Promptly I acted upon impulse and changed casting 
directions. Nevertheless, I soon realized that where the 


bass had risen was beyond my casting powers. The spruce 
on the bank at my right and the deep waters were not 
difficulties to be overcome by mere wish. A hundred feet 
is within the province of tournament casting, but not an 
easy feat for me, when I am right handed and have to 


§ 
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Ashore for a lunch of fried bass. 








make an over-the-left-shoulder cast, which is somewhat 
easier at respéctable distances. 

I waded safely twenty-five feet closer to my objective, 
How I wished I could have used a right side cast, which 
would have been feasible were my destination the other 
way. I continued on, however, almost to my arm pits, 
and then I tried an almost impossible (for me) cast, 


‘Scarcely was it completed when I felt that both my feet 


were slipping on the sloping underfooting. Next thing | 
was entirely submerged, but still holding to my rod. | 
swam awkwardly to shore and, despite the fuss I had 
made, saw that bass rise again. 

I presented a sorry figure as I retraced my steps to 
Armand and the canoe, holding my three fish, yet cold to 
my very bones. 

“Let me paddle back to camp, Armand,” escaped from 
my chattering teeth. “There’s no place. to dry out by 
exercise in this bush. I’m going to paddle like every- 
thing to keep warm until we reach camp.’ 

I thought I saw a surreptitious smile start on the habi- 
tant’s usually stoical face. But, if so, it died at the in- 
stant of its origin when he beheld my visage. So angty 
momentarily was I with the guide’s favoritism that | 
would have killed him on the spot had he intimated that 
I could have done better with a Parmachenee Belle! 

An angler is a person of moods and everlastingly a boy 
in all his contemplations. Optimism is his main director. 
On the following morning, the unlucky cold plunge was 
behind me and I was fascinated at the prospect of being 
engaged in casting for small-mouths soon. We drove 
into the wind for a mile, Armand at the stern and | at 
the bow, spading vigorously with a short paddle until we 
reached the sheltering high banks of the narrows which 
announced the route into Dam Lake. Bass were in sight 
most everywhere; water was fairly shallow and late 
spawners in numbers were using this territory for their 
program of reproducing their species. 

The optimism with which I started had little grounds 
for remaining when I worked the lofty north shore line 
with some of my most potent dry and cork-bodied flies 
resultlessly. The small lake was placidity itself, and the 
attractive heights began to throw long shadows in the 
small deep bays through the ministrations of the morning 
sun. And still one hour and then another passed without 
a response coming to a single offering until we entered a 
long narrow bay with a sheer wall of mountain on the 
left and on the right an irregular shore line of rocky 
islands. 

On the latter side small-mouths began to take my silver 
Doctor, with cork body tied on a number 4 hook. While 
they fought with all their gruelling, tugging, boring 

(Continued on page 525) 
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Ken fishing from beaver dam number five, where we took lots of trout. 


Those Beaver Dam Trout 


They Possessed All the Sturdy Characteristics of Their Flat-Tailed Neighbors 


6“ ONESTLY,” pleaded Ken, with By BOB 
more than usual earnestness in 
his voice, “you ought to go up 
Kimbell Creek with me before the summer is over and 
try your luck on brook trout that have become half 
brothers to the beavers they live with.” 

“What do you mean,” I countered, “Trout crossed 
with beavers, a new species maybe? Sort of beaver-trout, 
a fish with a flat tail like a beaver, feet instead of fins, fur 
instead of freckles; is that it? Next you'll be trying to 
tell me you have discovered trout that can come out on 
land and build dams.” 

“No, no,” protested Ken, “please don’t get me wrong. 

But these Kimbell trout are really different. Why, those 
fish have lived so long with the sturdy, tree-cutting 
beavers that they don’t strike like ordinary trout. No sir! 
They go after your lure like a flat-tail goes into a poplar, 
man how they hit! 
_ “Why, they wallop your offering and then start chew- 
ing your leaders in two,” continued my friend, “and when 
they begin to run, after being hooked, you have to watch 
out or they’ll make straight for a beaver house and crawl 
right through the front door. But don’t take my word 
for it. Just try it for yourself.” 


BECKER 


Now, I ask you brother, what would you 
do if someone tried to kid you like that? 

Your answer is exactly what I did late 
in August, just before the end of the fishing season. 

So one sultry day, one of those hazy blue listless days 
that come at the tag end of the season, found Ken and me 
headed for the domain of those beaver-trout of his. Our 
destination was rather remote, the kind that every trout 
fan likes best, Kimbell Creek, quite a piece east of Three 
Lakes, Wisconsin. 

Fortunately for the fisherman, no automobile road goes 
anywhere near it. The one comfortable way to negotiate 
the first leg of the journey is by way of Jack’s logging 
train, a picturesque trip by itself back into the land of 
timber and trout streams. 

But this method of travel, interesting as it is, does not 
take one far into this Kimbell Creek country. 


OU have to leave the railway and take to paddle and 

portage, going down the Pine for some distance, 
thence turning into Kimbell and at last starting your ex- 
pedition into the very heart of those waters of powerful 
trout by strenuous climbs over beaver dams. But I am 
getting ahead of my story a little. 
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We canoed down the Pine, having of course included 
a sixteen-foot canoe as part of our duffle, and pitched 
camp at a likely place, which was to be our base for ‘ex- 
ploring Kimbell trout country. The days were hot, and 
we took our time making a snug camp, but the nights 
were chilly reminders that autumn was approaching up 
there in the north country. 

With everything properly assembled at camp, we 
donned hip boots one cool morning just at sun-up and 
silently paddled a mile downstream. The water looked 
inviting, but I was inwardly reminded that even if we 
were lucky enough to hook trout here, they would cer- 
tainly not likely be of that marvelous variety Ken had 
bragged about; so not a line was wet. We were look- 
ing for bigger game. 

At the junction 
of Kimbell and the 
Pine, we turned up 
the tributary, and 
here in. a country 
that artists dream 
about, not one hun- se 
dred feet from the fs 
main stream, we 3 
found our first bea- 
ver dam, signs of 
what was ‘to come. 

Hoisting the canoe 
over this dam we 
continued up tie 
narrowing str -m 
for approximately 
one hundred yards, 
and here we encoun- 
tered a real dam at 
least forty feet long 
and raising the wa- 
ter about two and 
one-half feet. 

“See, what did I 
tell you?” remarked 
Ken as I surveyed 
the big dam. “You 
can see we are get- 
ting into the front 
doorway of this 
country that the bea- 
vers own. And so 
do the trout, which 
you'll soon find out. 
Let’s paddle over to 
the left and portage 
around as quietly as 
we can. I'll wager 
right here you'll get 
your first sample of 
the fish I’ve been 
telling you about. Just a sample, remember,” he added. 

My companion knew his trout waters. Standing. on 
the brink of the slippery dam and whipping the water 
below with a brown hackle fly, it was no time until I had 
connected with a fighting acrobatic objection. Before 
going back to the canoe, I hooked another, but he was too 
foxy, as well as energetic, and for all I know still lurks 
in those dark waters below the second beaver dam. 


pees 


N we went upstream toward a large beaver house 
that stood like a haystack of jack-straws in the pond 
above the dam. Here was a likely place to prove whetlier 
or not, as Ken said, trout inhabited beaver homes. But 
careful fly casting failed to prove any such fact, at least 
if they were living in that house they snooted us in dis- 
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Unhooking a ten-incher. 





dain. But my companion only smiled and declared that 
we were hardly in the waters: of his beaver-trout as yet. 
Just wait! - 

Leaving this broad pool, into which we observed came 
numerous runways where the flat-tails hauled in their 
cuttings, both for building dams or homes and for storing 
at the bottom for food in winter, we paddled for more 
than a mile through wonderful waters fringed on either 
bank by a maze of alders and willows, to eventually 
emerge into a beautiful meadow. 

Here was another dam, smaller than the one previously 
encountered, and as Ken said there was nothing doing on 
fishing here, we paddled on like a couple of hardworking 
boy scouts making a timed cruise. 

In less than ten 
minutes, however, 
we ran smack into a 
fourth beaver dam, 

F . or rather a pair of 
them, and the up- 
per, or fifth, was a 
corker. The valley 
had opened up rather 
suddenly until it was 
a hundred and twen- 
ty-five yards wide, 
with low hills on 
each side, 

Across the stream 
at this lovely point 
the little tree-cut- 
ters had built a real 
dam, the kind that 
proved they were 
not fooling; it cer- 
tainly looked like we 
had arrived. Above 
it, if you believe 
Ken’s description, 
the open water was 
nearly large enough 
to stage an outboard 
motor boat race. 
Numerous beaver 
workings and a few 
houses were in view. 

As we came down 
the main street of 
beaver town, mar- 
veling at its size, a 
big buck whistled 
on our left and gal- 
loped up the hill. 
Yes sir, I inwardly 
exulted, we were 
back of the “beyond 
country” all right. 
No fooling! Here was the forest primeval and all its 
woodsy trimmings. A sight to delight the soul. And 
there was no need to worry about our angling being 
bothered that day by other fishing parties. 

“Well, this is dam number five,” I remarked to my 
silent companion. “The point uppermost for discussion 
is: Do we begin fishing here and now? And further- 
more, how much farther do the young explorers go up 
this beaver boulevard ?”. 

“Now take it easy,” smiled Ken. “This isn’t the place 
yet I’ve set out to show you. Let’s take a little time to 
eat a milk tablet and a snack and then paddle on a mile 
or a mile and a quarter to where there is a sandy bottom, 
with many springs coming in from the hills, and plenty of 
beaver, also trout. And then you fish.” 
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Finishing our lunch of concentrated stuff, our paddles 
were dipped again‘and the little craft forged onward into 
the valley of beaver and trout. In due time we found 
ourselves traveling through a broad, grassy meadow where 
the stream spread out considerably and the water was 
shallow and sluggish. Ahead on the left I could see a 
low hill covered with pines, balsam, and spruce, while to 
the right lurked a dank tamarack swamp that crowded 
the valley up to the forest proper. 


HEN we got close to the low hill, the stream 

suddenly changed its course and where the current 
swung round to make a deep bend, it snuggled close to 
the forested bank, creating wonderful shady pockets over- 
hung by dense alders and further offering excellent hiding 
places because of innumerable snags that were partly sub- 
merged. It certainly looked fishable, to say the least. 

“Now,” said my companion, “we are going to fish, for 
this part of the stream is just about ideal. There is still 
another beaver dam above, but we must not expect any- 
thing much better than these holes along here. I know 
there are marvelous trout here because I’ve caught them 
here before; some run up to fifteen or sixteen inches. 
These are big fellows I was telling about. Whether 
they'll do business with us today, or not, is a question I 
can’t answer. But we'll soon see.” 

It was quite evident from the eager note in Ken’s voice 
that he fully expected to prove his statement about trou 
that were half brothers to their neighbors in the beaver 
houses, 

I decided to start with my old favorite, the California 
Grub Grey fly, which I had brought from the high Sierras 
and found just as effective in midwestern waters as far 
west. Ken tied on a Coachman. 

Holding the canoe a short distance from a likely hole 
in a sweeping big bend of the stream above which there 
rose a four foot sheer bank, I flicked the fly against the 
dirt, allowed time for it to slide into the water, and then 
worked it along the bank. Who ever forgets the surging 
thrill of that first cast in water like that? 

But only one half-hearted rise rewarded our efforts. So 


LR, 


Ken hooks into a good one ane 
below the third dam, 
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I changed flies in rapid succession, no telling for the 
whims of these super trout I reflected, putting on a Seth 
Green, a Cahill, a gray hackle, a brown hackle and a num- 
ber six Bob Becker’s Bird; but results were nil. 

At last I turned to Ken and asked, “Say, how about 
trying a chunk of poplar bark? Ever do that? These 
beaver-trout of yours may have changed their feeding 
habits by this time. Maybe they eat the same as the flat- 
tails.” 

But perceiving that my friend was taking it a bit to 
heart, I hastily added, “Of course it’s pretty early in the 
afternoon, and really too bright a day for real fishing. 
Too bad we can’t stay in here for sunset fishing when late 
season trout usually take interest in food; but suppose we 
try some deeper lures with weighted flies or combination 
spinner and fly.” 

Ken’s reply was a dirty look. 

Meanwhile I tied on a spinner-fly combination and 
attached a couple of split shot, it appeared about the next 
event in our rather fruitless trout entertainment. 

And did it work? In just four casts the sturdy trout 
began to take notice, active notice. I dropped the lure 
close to a snag and started to retrieve, when zowie, the 
party had started going. And I realized at once that the 
fish was no weakling. The first rush took line out in 
the direction of a bend and Mr. Trout seemed desperately 
trying to go right under the bank. 

“There, what did I tell you?” cried Ken in great glee. 
“Didn't I say they lived with the beavers? Will you see 
that baby trying to beat it into a beaver hole under the 
bank. Tell me, are you convinced, and isn’t this a genu- 
ine brook trout beaverensis? Now tell me!” 


HERE was no time for argument or words of any 
kind, for that matter, for ‘that fighting Red Spots 
kept me busy as a beaver keeping a tight line, to say 
nothing of the stress on my light rod. It was one of the 
prettiest fights I have ever seen. 
(Continued on page 526) 
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US, the Polar bear. The very 

name stimulates imagination, 
conjuring up visions of deep-blue 
Arctic seas and fringing ice-floes in 
the solitary wastes of the frozen 
north. For there, amid the ever- 
present ice, the species reign supreme 
in their frigid fastness. 

No other members of the ursine 
family attain such huge proportions, 
except the Kodiak bear of Alaska. 
Not even their near neighbor of the 
open tundras, the massive Barren-land 
grizzly, can approach their 
mature bulk or compare 
with their fitness to with- 
stand the rigors of an in- 
flexible environment. 

But adaptability to sur- 
roundings, however, does 
not always provide every 
requirement of Arctic 
wild life. At the best, existence 
is precarious and dependent upon 
a fleeting food supply. During 
severe winters the Polar bears’ 
food may become increasingly 
scare, and, although they are 
omnivorous in their habits, 
periods of hunger bordering on 
starvation occur which drives 
them to actions ordinarily dis- 
dained. Even unafraid of the gai, 
scent or presence of human beings 
they will then attack and kill a 
man with a blow from their colossal fore paws as readily 
as they will harass an Eskimo encampment or dispatch a 
basking seal. For this reason they are oftén called “the 
white terrors of the north.” Nevertheless, they are con- 
trolled by the same instincts which incite the seeming 
bravery of other large flesheaters when necessity becomes 
an urgent need for the maintenance of life. 

Nan nuk, for so he is called by the Eskimos, had all the 
natural endowments of his polar brethren, readily accom- 
modating himself to every condition he would have occa- 
sion to encounter. He could climb with ease the pre- 
cipituous sides of hills and ice-cliffs, travel without slip- 
ping on the glassy surface of the frozen sea, skillfully 
negotiate rotten ice and swim noiselessly across wide areas 
of open water far from land and friendly ice-floes. 

Nevertheless, Nan nuk was hungry. The winter was 
severe. Seals were scarce and frozen carrion difficult to 
find. But, like the adult male he was, he scorned the 
alternative of hibernating sleep. 

True, he had diligently foraged the empty igloos (snow 
houses) of a transient Eskimo village, by entering through 
the large holes cut in their sides by the recent occupants 
for the removal of household goods, but the charred pieces 
of seal-blubber cast from the stone cooking lamps were 
few and contained little nourishment. However, he fol- 
lowed from camp to camp along the Eskimo’s route of 
travel on the sea ice without coming up to them, searching 
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Nan nuk of the Polar Seas 


' An Adventure with a Polar Bear in the Canadian Arctic Archipelago 
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AuTHor’s Note—The attack upon the snow 
house, as related in this story, occurred at 
Bathurst Island, Canadian Arctic, in April, 
1929, with the actual characters taking part. 
Incidentally, the difficulties of primitive polar 
travel, the environment of the Arctic wastes 
and the habits of Nan nuk, the Polar bear, are 
introduced and correctly portrayed in every de- 





meanwhile for signs of life and scent 

of carrion. Not that he desired the 

nomad’s acquaintance, unless _neces- 

sity compelled, for once their arrows 

had caused him much pain and dis- 

comfort when he sought to acquire a 

sleeping dog. His progress was solely 

to seek what they left as garbage, but 

he was often disappointed. Perhaps, 

they were hungry, too, and in search 

of sustenance, otherwise they would 

have casually remained at each camp 

if food had been plenti- 

Nan nuk, the ful thereabouts and 

great white bear. easily 
caught. 

No doubt 
he envied 
mee last 
mate with 
whomke 
had roamed 
in the fall. 





ae She was. snugly ensconced 
eet ene *- within an_ice-cavern be- 


neath the snow where she had 
retired pregnant at the first sign 
of intense cold. Sleeping through 
the darkness of the Arctic winter 
she at least did not suffer from 
the pains of continual hunger. 
Food, though, would be plentiful 
when she emerged with her cubs 
in the spring. Life would then 
be more desirable. 

But all trails end, and empty 
igloos cannot ever be found for the seeking. A heavy 
drifting storm covered the tracks of the Eskimo’s komitiks 
(native dog-sleighs), 

Nan nuk, realizing the futility of further search, made 
for the shore, deftly scaling jagged pressure-ridges and 
resting when fatigued in the shelter of shelving ice cakes. 
All was whiteness, except his light sulphur-colored pelage, 
—the relentless nothingness of the frozen polar seas. 
Only along the coast, where protruding basalt rock jutted 
from beneath its covering mantle of snow, and far out on 
the ice, where sickly ribands of blue sea-water streaked 
the horizon, was the monotony relieved. 


N the beach he discovered carrion. The stranded 

carcass of a white whale, which months before his 
arrival had been denuded of edible matter, became a prize 
worth snarling over. White foxes, as hungry as he, 
awaited his challenge before relinquishing possession. 
They retreated reluctantly, yapping, from a safe distance, 
their objections to an unmerited intrusion while a raven 
croaked dismally nearby. Nan nuk greedily devoured 
what remnants remained; remnants which in times of 
plenty would be scorned as unpalatable refuse to be lib- 
erally scented as a momento of his visit. Little remained 
which could be swallowed after his departure, and the 
search for more nourishing food continued with renewed 
persistence. 
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Caribou tracks were numerous on the sea ice. - The 
spring migration had commenced, and little bands, the 
vanguard of countless thousands to come, travelled north- 
wards towards the summer island-pastures. Nan nuk 
occasionly caught their wind, but pursuit was not to be 
thought of, for they were too fleet for such as he. 

Once he climbed the cliffs of Bathurst Island, where, 
on the uplands, he espied a small herd of Musk-oxen graz- 
ing upon the tundra moss beneath the snow. ‘The herd 
was scattered, and too intent upon feeding to notice at a 
distance his stealthy approach. It was not the grazing 
oxen, however, who were the cause of his rapt attention, 
but rather a small 
dark object resting 
in the snow. The 
scent it bore was 
indeed appetizing 
to a starving bear, 
for a new-born 
musk-ox calf was a 
rare delicacy never 
before acquired or 
even anticipated. 
With feet out- 
spread and _ belly 
close to the snow 
he wriggled  to- 
wards the calf, 
stopping often lest 
his progress be 
noticed. Closer 
and closer he ap- 
proached until only 
fifty yards away. 
Then the calf saw 
him and stood up, 
gazing timidly in 
his direction. In- 
stantly, Nan nuk 
gained his feet and 
lumbered frantic- 
ally towards the 
quarry, but the 
calf, scenting iim- 
mediate danger, 
ran towards the 
scattered herd. In 
a moment they saw 
Nan nuk, too, and 
before his objective 
could be reached 
bunched togther in 
a circular forma- 
tion with lowered 
heads towards him, 
hiding the calf 
within the protect- 
ing ring. Any fur- 
ther attempt to 
secure the prize 
was now hopeless, and Nan nuk unwillingly retired to- 
wards the frozen sea, glancing backwards from time to 
time snarling his disappointment. 

He often met up with other bears ambling weakly 
about the sea ice diligently seeking basking seals and car- 


rion, Among them were yearling cubs, and females unex- . 


pectant of progeny. But, he did not desire company. 
What little food he secured he could then eat without 
wrangling. 

In this inhospitable region at the top of the world one 
would hardly expect to encounter white men sharing the 
common lot of a far-scattered Eskimo population. Yet 
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close about the shores of Bathurst Island in approximately 
75 degrees north latitude, 100 degrees west longitude, 
where Nan nuk ranged, Inspector Joy and Constable 
Taggart of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, accom- 
panied by Eskimo Nookapeeingwak and two dog teams 
drawing supplies, wended a perilous way along the sea 
and shore ice on patrol from Dundas Harbor detachment 
among the barren islands of the Arctic archipelago. The 
flesh of bears and seals was the main sustenance of men 
and dogs. Dome-shaped igloos, built along the route of 
travel from blocks of packed snow deftly cut and shaped 
by the skillful hands of Nookapeeingwak, afforded the 
only shelter for 
the long nights. 
Warmth, other 
than the snugness 
of native clothes 
and sleeping gear, 
there was none. 
Even the heat of 
the Primus cook- 
ing lamp could be 
utilized only for 
the preparation of 
food. Continuous 
use would melt the 
interior walls of 
the igloos with at- 
tending discom- 
fort. Besides, in a 
country without 
wood, oil-fuel was 
precious and to be 
conserved. 

Beset with diffi- 
culties, which to 
men less _ intrepid 
would prove un- 
surmountable, they 
upheld their tradi- 
tions of dogged 
persistence which 
alone could ensure 
a successful under- 
taking, and failing, 
a lingering death 
in the lonely Arc- 
tic wastes. 

Broken komitiks 
racked by rough 
ice, the scaling of 
precipituous pres- 
sure ridges, circuit- 
ous routes around 
treacherous ice and 
exposure to bitter 
boreal winds were 
daily occurrences, 
and not the least 
of other troubles 
was bears. Polar bears, emaciated and hungry, came to 
the igloos at night in search of food. Unafraid, they were 
shot in the darkness lest they destroy dogs, clothing and 
precious provisions; and their meat was kept for use. 

Clear cold weather had prevailed for days. Although 
it was April, no kindly southern breezes fleetingly tem- 
pered the frigid atmosphere. Finally, the sky became 
overcast, and the icy wastes lay beneath the hissing winds 
of an Arctic blizzard. Inspector Joy and his comrades, 
unable to proceed, remained within the shelter of their 
igloo, while the sleigh dogs, glad of a respite from their 

(Continued on page 551) 





HEAVY south-wester had roared 
A across the Pacific for several days. 

Now, although the storm had 
ceased, great yeasty breakers thundered against the sand- 
spit extending almost across the mouth of the fiord-like 
bay. 

Here we were, Art and I, with our boatman, Anton, 
seeking those most elusive of waterfowl, the western sea 
brant. Twice we 
had lain out all 
day in flimsy sink 
boxes only to re- 
turn to the dock 
chilled to the bone 
and minus as much 
as a brant feather. 
The third time, we 
hoped, would 
break the ice. 

Long before we 
reached anchorages 
in the lee of the 
sand bar, the win- 
ter sun rose cop- 
pery from behind 
the dusky eastern 
hills. The tide 
was on the ebb and 
already the shoal- 
est bars, covered 
with heavy mats of 
eel grass, showed 
black from a distance. Out beyond the great sand spit 
a foggy bank that was part mist and part spindrift loomed 
like a gray curtain. Our eardrums throbbed from the 
incessant roll and crash of mighty breakers. 

An hour of waiting brought endless squads of gulls, 
pelicans, cormorants and scoters, but no brant. Mean- 
while we saw several waving banners of seafowl enter the 
bay by way of the distant channel, but could not determine 
their identity. 

At length, after a considerable period of inactivity, I 
heard a high pitched shout that reached above the roar of 
the surf. Art was motioning seaward frantically. Yes, 
sir! No mistake this time—these were Neptune’s tar 
babies. If the reek of the saline means glamour to the 
sportsman there’s something about the sea brant—class, 
individuality, a peculiar fitness for oceanic life coupled 
with unsolvable mystery—that causes the blood to surge 
when they heave in sight and eventually swing toward 
the decoys. . 

This flock passed over the spit at a height of about 
thirty-five yards, and swiftly, for there was a quartering 
wind behind and brant are naturally fast fliers. Once 
over the bar a shiver ran through the line as with a sud- 
den dip these fowl seared the air not more than, twenty 
feet above the water. They passed to windward, far out 
of range and after flying up bay a quarter of a mile set- 
tled in the midst of a patch of eel grass. 

Anton was at them immediately in the dory, for well he 
knew this flock would toll other brant and probably ruin 
possibilities for sport that day. It took him ten minutes 
or more to maneuver around the birds, but finally he suc- 
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ceeded in routing them out and skillfully 
turned them in the direction of the sink 
boxes. 

I peered cautiously over the rim of the box. The flock 
was about 200 yards distant and headed right. But brant 
are very erratic; they have an exasperating way of swerv- 
ing or slipping off abruptly to right or left for no appar- 
ent reason, to the very great disappointment of the expec- 
tant gunner. 

The toller — an 
old black shirt at- 
tached to a willow 
rod — was placed 
in action with 
sleeves dangling, in 
suppositious imita- 
tion of a hovering 
brant. Apparently 
it attracted their 
attention. Now 
they were so close 
their incessant gab- 
ble could be plain- 
ly heard. Art lent 
vocal aid with a 
seductive line— 


KARON K, 
KAROOK. I 
peered cautiously 
through a slit in 
the jute fabric | 
had pulled over my head. The black rascals were coming 
straight toward me, a long undulating black line, the 
birds so close together their wings seemed to touch. Forty 
yards away and every last brant saying something! Appar- 
ently they shouted at our decoys. 

Suddenly there was a waver along the line and a sud- 
den side step. Now, if ever, was the time to cut loose. [ 
came to a sitting position, swung on the nearest bird and 
socked it in the middle. ‘The second shot demanded a 
sharp twist ; the outcome was a brant hit amidships. Off 
it went in teetering flight to settle finally in a bunch of 
eel grass where it quickly gave up the ghost. 

Meanwhile Art had gotten into action with his old 
cornsheller and had two down for fair while a third, hard 
hit, made feeble efforts to dive. 

“Good work, Art,—that’s the stuff!” I shouted. 

Art’s reply was drowned by the thundering surf, but he 
went through the motions of shaking himself by the hand; 
then pointed up the bay to a black dot on the water, a 
fourth brant which Anton quickly retrieved. 


F. gude fifteen minutes later a large flock of brant— 
forty to fifty—suddenly came in over the mist. 
Like the preceding bunch they crossed to windward and 
headed up the bay, executing aerial maneuvers all the 
while. Eventually they lit beside a grass patch. Anton, 
of course, got busy at once, but before he could put them 
up they attracted a small bunch—a dozen or more. When 
he did rout out the gathering, it split and a detachment 
headed our way. Art called and I waved the black flag 
aloft. Evidently our efforts were successful, for a galvanic 
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shock seemed to run through the line and the flock speeded 
up. Here they were now, about one hundred yards 
away, coming head on and meaning business. On they 
came, wing to wing, an undulating line that waved as a 
ship’s long pennant waves in a lazy wind. 
As they flew breast on and seemingly very near it was 
hard to resist the temptation to punch them. 
However, I had Art to consider, so with- 
held fire until they were abeam. Here 
was the nearest bird, not twenty 
yards away and to my left. An 
easy quartering shot, but I made 
a clean miss, no question. A 
waver ran through the bunch 
as they swerved sharply. My 
left barrel caught the near 
end of the line just right, 
two brant crumpling at the 
impact of the chilled fours. 
My shooting drove the 
brant toward Art, but not 
far enough to afford easy 
shooting. I heard the muffled 
reports of his pump as it belched 
lead ; a bird with a cracked wing 
pointing straight up, hit the briny ; 
at the fourth or fifth shot a second 
victim volplaned to the water. 
During the next half hour several 
small flocks came in through the channel, 
but always far to windward of our position. The 
previous day, according to Anton’s observations, our posi- 
tions would have hit the inward flight plumb in the mid- 
dle. However, geese and brant in particular are mighty 
uncertain. And just why flock after flock, with no con- 
ceivable knowledge of the course taken by predecessors, 


should hew to an invisible line is one of the enigmas con- 


cerning brant instincts or idiosyncracies. At any rate, 
we were out of luck. 

“Not so good,” shouted Archie after this long cessation 
of hostilities, “What about moving to windward ?” 

“No use—the flight from outside can’t last much long- 
er,” I answered. ‘Besides, if we move, the beggars may 
take another line of flight. Let’s hold the fort.” 


A few small bunches came in farther than usual to the 
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westward, which led Art to lament our apparent lack of 
judgment in not pulling up stakes. However, shortly 
there came a yell from that worthy, followed by his sud- 
den disappearance below the rim of his box. “I gazed 
seaward and quickly made it out, a long black bar, seem- 
ingly stationary above the wall of mist. Then a waver 
ran along the line, motion like the slow beat 
of ponderous wings as a brant near the 
center of the flock rose above the com- 
mon level of the flock and bird after 
bird, to right and to left, outdid 
its immediate inward neighbor in 
the matter of elevation. Almost 
coincidentally the flock slipped 
laterally 150 yards, or there- 
abouts, to the left only to 
quickly work back to the 

true course. 
As the flock approached the 
spit it towered and there 
was a marked quickening of 
pace. When it was still sev- 
eral hundred yards out and 
up wind from our position I 
flaunted the old black shirt. 
Evidently it worked. But as they 
passed to windward, uttering gut- 
tural calls) “GURUK, GURUK, 
GURUK” in unison, I saw they were 
too far off to take a chance. There must 
have been at least seventy brant in that flock 
and now, as their white rumps showed and they passed on, 
I wondered if the beggars would turn. Art and I spoke 
to them and at length there was a response. A long hair- 
pin turn brought the center of the long undulating line 
rapidly in my direction. ‘Those brant came head on, 
straight for me. Gad! How those black bodies did loom 
up against the azure. A swerve carried the flock a bit to 
the right. Now it was only fifty or sixty yards away, a 
solid weaving bar of black not twenty feet above the 
water. Forty yards—then only thirty yards distant! 
When they came ten yards closer the chilled fours would 

bite into their vitals! 

Suddenly, while I seemed to fall into a trance, the flock 

(Continued on page 545) 
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O, this “Pointer” cannot catch the scent of game, 

N though he has a perfectly good nose. However, 

he has also two eyes, which nothing escapes, and 

two ears, which detect the slightest sound. Moreover, 

what these eyes see, and ears hear, mean as much to him 

as the scent does to our pointer or setter. Back of this he 
has what counts still more—experience. 

Last. year in my tramps along the trap-line with Jack 

Elmore, I came to greatly admire and respect his knowl- 

edge of the habits of the “varmints” for which he made 


sets. Jack has successfully trapped for many years and . 


taken every kind of animal found in the Virginia hills, 
even, some years ago, the savage timber wolf, now prac- 
tically extinct. I learned a lot then, but found that I still 
had much to learn from him, not alone as to trapping, but 
hunting as well. The knowledge gained in one occupa- 
tion serves him also in the other. 

“Come up and take a hunt when the season opens,” 
Jack wrote. “Plenty of partridges (quail) and rabbits. 
We might have the luck to find some turkeys—though the 
foxes have got most of ’em. Dick and I will be looking 
for you.” 

I at once began to peek through the barrels of my old 
Colt double, mend up leggings, look over stock of shells 
and indulge in all the pleasures incident to “getting 
ready.” 

You know how it is, boys. Don’t we have a good time 
doing it? Anticipation is half the game—sometimes the 
most pleasant half. In this there is no weary dragging 
through brush and briers; wading in swampy ground; 
forcing one’s way through tangled bramble thickets or 
freezing in a duck-blind. After this “getting ready” 
process, even should the weather not permit the real hunt, 
or luck be otherwise against us, we have had already a 
generous share of the enjoyment expected to be derived 
from the trip. 

Not being able to go to Africa to hunt lions and ele- 
phants, or to Canada after mountain sheep or bear, most 
of us have to be content with going after the festive, and 
justly popular, ““Bob-White” or the humble rabbit. Some 


* Hunting With A 


Human Pointer 


Hunting Quail without a Dog 
Calls For Great Patience and Skill 


By J. F. OERTEL 


700 state and county licenses were taken out in my county 
in Virginia this year and, it is safe to say, that these 
hunters will bag little else. Yes, rabbits and “birds” go 
to make up the bag of the average hunter in Virginia and, 
being one of the “average,” I was quick 
to accept Jack’s invitation. 

The day I arrived at his place did 
not promise well for the morrow’s 
hunt. It was misty, and a bank of 
black clouds over the mountains to the west indicated rain 
—and wind. I had hoped for a bright day and felt a 
bit discouraged at the outlook. There proved to be even 
more to depress my spirits. After the usual greetings Jack 
suddenly blurted out: “I’ve got sad news for you. My 
dear old pointer is dead!” I felt as if slapped in the face! 
Faithful, wise old Dick! How could it be possible? How 
could we hunt without him? Jack went on: “Yes, he 
tried to cross the road ahead of an auto—going 50—an’ it 
got him. His back was broke—and—and—” Here he 
hesitated, and tears came in his eyes, as he said slowly, 
“He suffered fierce. I couldn’t stand it. I took the rifle 
and—shot him. He seemed to kind of ask me to do it.” 
I said nothing for some time. What was my disappoint- 
ment compared to his sorrow? ‘To you who have so lost 
such a faithful friend and companion I need say no more. 
You will understand. 

“Jack,” I said at last, “you know I’m sorry. I shall 
miss old Dick almost as much as you. I suppose that 
knocks us out of our hunt tomorrow. We can’t do much 
without Dick.” 


As many 
as I cared 
to carry home, 


In the afternoon we went out for birds. 
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“No, it don’t,” he replied. “I won’t say I can find as 
many birds as Dick, or locate ’em as quickly, but I know 
where all the coveys are and, if we can get ’em up—an’ 
scattered right—I-can give you all the shootin’ you care 
to have.” I asked no questions then. My confidence in 
his ability to do as he promised was absolute. 

“We'll take a round for rabbits in the morning,” he 
said, “with the old hound, and in the afternoon we'll go 
after the birds. I'll play dog an’ point ’em for you. 
Don’t worry. It'll be a little slow workin’—but you'll 
have plenty of shots.” 

There is nothing remarkable about a hunt for rabbits 
and “birds’—nothing to tell about? ‘That depends on 
the hunt—and hunters. When I tell you about this hunt 
I believe you will agree that it was remarkable. At any 
rate it was a novel experience for me, and I have hunted 
ever since before I could hold a gun “off-hand.” 

The morning dawned cold and gray with ominous look- 
ing clouds hanging over the mountains, but after a hasty 
breakfast we were away. Jack, Claude (his nephew) and 
I made up the party and we took old “Drum” to help 
get up and chase the bunnys. 

“No use to go to the fields,” said Jack. “After the 
storm we’ve had—an’ another comin’—the rabbits will be 
sittin’ along the ditchbanks or in the edge of the woods.” 
We had not gone far along the side of a little patch of 
timber when Jack paused, peered in a bunch of bushes, 
and then beckoned me to come to him. “There he sits,” 
he said, pointing to a 
spot at the base of a 
scrubby oak bush. Now 
I want to say right here 
that I never saw a rab- 
bit in his bed, or a quail 
squatted on the ground, 
unless someone showed 
me just where to look— 
and not always then. I 
never was good at “find- 
ing the nigger in the 
wood-pile.” Jack, on 
the contrary, seldom 
passes a rabbit without 
spying him. He says he 
sees his eyes shine, but 
durned if I can, especial- 
ly on a cloudy day. The 
first intimation I have 
of the presence of either 
rabbit or bird is when it 
breaks cover — and is 


Jack retrieves 
a bird. 
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away. With Jack seeing them seems to be a gift, though 


* doubtless cultivated to its present state of perfection by 


years of practice. 


ELL, there he sat. I tried to get a photograph of 

him and then suggested that we call old Drum and 
have a race, so giving the rabbit some chance instead of 
flushing him right in the face of three guns. Claude had 
a double, but Jack carried only a light single barrel be- 
longing to one of the boys. Drum was called, the rabbit 
ousted from his bed, and away they went across the field. 
At first it was “nip and tuck,” bunny doing his best to 
avoid the “nip.” Drum also put his best foot forward 
and it was a pretty race. The old dog had his mouth 
within a foot of the bouncing “cotton-tail” when he 
caught his nose under a brier and changed ends about three 
times before he took up. This gave the rabbit a little 
start, but Drum stuck to him— 

“And, as the hare whom horn and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew—” 
so our bunny, Drum pushing him pretty hard, circled 
around and came back to fall a victim to Jack’s gun. This 
was his first—and last—shot with the little single-barrel. 
He had in it one of my heavy shells and the result was a 
sore shoulder and a bloody nose. “Dang the thing!” he 
remarked, wiping the blood from his face. “It’s about as 
dangerous one end as the other,” and he viewed it with 
disgust. “If it was mine I’d wrap it around that tree.” 

I had to laugh at 
his expres- 
sion. “Jack,” I 
said, “That’s what 
you get for poking 
your nose where it 
has no business to 
be.” “I didn’t put 
my nose on it,” he 
growled, “I’m no 
such fool as that. 
It gave the side of 
my face such a 
wallop that it just 
twisted my nose out of 
true and started the 
wine. No more for 
me. I'll find ’em and 
you do the shootin’.” 
We had not gone far 
before Jack located an- 
other. He was sitting 


(Cont. on page 536) 
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HER- 
EVER 
thecrowd 


goes — the crowd 
goes! Thus it is 
that the Eel—in 
Northern Califor- 
nia—the Klamath, 
the Rogue, the 
Mackenzie, and 
other Oregon 
streams are heavily 
overstocked with 
anglers each sum- 
mer, while a gor- 
geous river that, to 
my mind, has not 
an equal for charm 
of exquisite scen- 
ery; that has never 
been (and that is 
not ) over-fished ; 
and one on which 
I had the finest 
sport with the 
great steelhead, in 
all my years of 
fishing experiences 

. thus it is that 
the North Ump- 
qua goes, so-to-speak, a’begging! 

The mob always HAS gone to the other rivers! Hence 
it always goes to them! It deliberately shuttles to and 
fro, at terrific speed, over the magnificent Highway 
Bridge at Winchester, that crosses the North Umpqua 
some 5 miles from the bustling little city of Roseburg, 
county seat of Douglas—with barely a passing glance at 
the stream! 

In ’28 I had the great pleasure of spending several 
weeks on the far-famed Rogue. And most excellent sport 
did I have! But .. . I did not fish it during those that 
I call the “mob” and “dub” months—July and August— 
and for the reason that one is constantly unwrapping some 
other angler’s line from one’s neck— cutting someone 
else’s fly from the seat of one’s breeches, and so forth, dur- 
ing those months. No—I had my sport on the very 
roguish Rogue in late October and well in to November, 
when the nights were tinged with frost and the mountains’ 
foliage was a bewildering kaleidoscopic mass of brilliant 
colors, and—when there were no anglers! 

Oh, yes! Steelhead not only take a fly avidly as late as 
that, but even later, still! 

July, August and September are the months—par ex- 
cellence—for the upper waters of the North Umpqua. It 
it is not a “late river” —like the Rogue. 

Let me, in the first place, assure my readers that the 
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Upper—The 
“Glorious Run,” 
on the Umpqua 
River. 


Lower—The Major 
and a morning's 
catch of big 
steelheads. 


North Umpqua is 
the ONLY un- 
spoiled river that 
is left on the whole 
of the American 
Pacific slope! That 
this statement may 
—at first glance— 
seem a bit broad 
and untrammelled, 
I admit. But it is 
a true one—nae’- 
the’less! As I have 
previously men- 
tioned, all the 
other streams are 
too thickly “popu- 
lated” during the 
summer months to 
enable one to fish 
with any degree of 
comfort and satis- 
faction. A certain 
famous authority 
of the Rogue, and 
one who is doni- 
ciled at Grant's 
Pass, wrote to me 
while I was on the 
U pper Umpqua. 
. . . “Stay where you are. The sport that you are having 
beats ours all hollow. Few fish this year and an angler on 
every rock!” 

The Upper Umpqua is decidedly hard to get at. There 
is no denying this. And by “hard” I mean that the way 
in to the back country, from Roseburg, is—for the greater 
part of it—a Forest Service dirt road—with an almost 
incredible number of sharp turns. and twistings—and 
steep gradients. A “road,” in short, that requires the 
driver’s constant alertness and care. It is, however, en- 
tirely practical. A small number of cars penetrated to 
its end—at Steamboat Landing—last summer, when I was 
there. Their drivers heaved ‘sighs of relief on arriving— 
but they had made it, which was the important thing! 


NOTHER deterrent to the “mob” influx is the fact 
that nothing—save a few minor groceries at a wee 
place called Glide—may be purchased, after Roseburg 1s 
left astern. There are but two “resorts” over the entire 
60 miles. Camping grounds, and. very fine ones, are 
maintained by the Forest Service, but these are—as yet— 
few and far between. Hence it may be said that the 
angler who strikes in for the Upper North Umpqua must 
be self-contained in his car—as to all equipment and sup- 
plies. 
Having drawn a rather sketchy picture of the reasons 
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why the lovely river is not generally known, I turn to the 
more pleasing side—the side that will delight the REAL 
angler! The man who does not mind being a bit phys- 
ically uncomfortable and thrown on his own resources— 
more or less—! 

Mile after mile of enchanting pools, riffles and deep 
runs is a description of the river—in a few words. Rising 
from Diamond Lake, it literally hurls its tortuous and— 
in places—wickedly wild way to the sea. Only once has 
it been achieved from near the Lake, to salt water, in a 
specially-built bateau-like craft. But the men that accom- 
plished the feat vowed ... “never again!” It was a 
most beautiful trip—scenically—for I know of no river 
that has even a tithe of the abounding and ever-changing 
charms of forest and stream and mountains’ pictures. But 
it was hard work! Most of the rapids cannot be “run,” 
and their little craft had to be “lined” over them. I 
have done a great deal of this sort of thing on Labrador 
rivers that had never had a canoe on their surfaces, and I 
know that a day of “lining” will take the starch entirely 
out of the huskiest of muscles. 

And Nature has further protected her North Umpqua 
from the “mob” by thrusting her forest, in most places, 
right down to the water’s edge, making it imperative that 
an angler who would do well, be thoroughly versed in 
two things: 1. The ability to wade deep in the swift 
current. And—2.—The ability to cast a long line. 

Would you like to have an hour or so, with me, on 
some pet water o’ mine? 

I am a firm believer in the early morning and late 
afternon fishing—never 
going on the stream 
between 10 A. M. and 
5 P. M. The all-day 
thrash-thrash-thrash of 
so many tyros gets 
them — day-in-and-out 
— practically nothing 
save, perhaps, some 
very small trout, and 
it succeeds—admirably 
— in disturbing the 
pools and making the 
larger fish restless and 
exceedingly wary. 

So it is that you and 
I step from our tents 
soon after the Eastern 
skies have been delicate- 
ly touched with the 
brushes of the Master 
Artist, and are aglow 
with the delicate rose- 
ate, gray-purple and 
orange tints of another 
day. A quick break- 
our-fast of yesterday- 
caught steelhead — 
broiled—with a bit o’ 
bacon across it; but- 
tered toast and excel- 
lent coffee—and we are 
ready. 

It is but a dozen 
strides to the pool-side, 
at the upper end of it. 
The mad dashing of 
the rapid above has 
slowed and deepened 
into a most heavenly 
run where I know, by 
happy experience, that 
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the big steelheads inhabiting this river love to lie. 

“What is it to be in the way of a fly, this morning? 
Subdued light because of a high fog that dams the down- 
pouring of the run’s rays. S’ppose we try a Jock Scott, 
No. 6?” 

What more all-satisfying feeling is there—soul-satisfy- 
ing, is the better way of putting it—than to wade out in 
the stream, that seems to rub caressingly against your legs 
—early o’ a lovely morn’—a morn’ whose utter peace in 
the wilderness is as a breath of the Divinity! 


ND now with the 8 oz. rod gracefully sending out 
line as I take it from the reel—I begin to reach 
out for a particular eddy—a very particular eddy, indeed, 
behind a huge, sunken rock against which the stream has 
stormed in vain for years. And—if—I—can . . . put my 
—fly—just . . . over—there ...AH! Did you see 
him? He came for it beautifully! Ill rest him a few 
minutes while I have a smoke . . . now then:—watch 
closely . .. when the fly draws ’round—got him! 

As a piece of molten silver the great steelhead flings 
itself clear of the surface. .. . “A 7-pounder, if he’s an 
ounce!” 

The pool is dotted with lone rocks, and if your fish 
crosses above one and passes to the far side of it—it’s a 
toss up whether you can save him as the weight of water 
carries your line against the rock and grimly holds it there. 
There is one hope . . . if he will pop out NOW... I 
can lift the line clear! He jumps—beautifully—I had the 
tip as high as I could reach—the line cleared, thank the 
Lord ... and off we 
go downstream—steel- 
head and I! Hurry up 
—if you are going to 
follow—for divvil a bit 
is he stopping—at all, 
at all! Down and 
down—until half-way 
down the stretch he 
checks in comparatively 
quiet water. Now 
we'll go after him— 
hard! 

The steady punish- 
ment inflicted by the 
marvelous backbone of 
so slight a rod (for 
steelhead) is beginning 
to tell...he has 
jumped eight times— 
doubt if there is an- 
other left in him—but 
he has plenty of cun- 
ning as to the how of 
setting his body at such 

an angle with the 

current that a ter- 
rific strain is 
brought on the lit- 
tle, tapered leader. 

...-ITd_ best ease 

up a bit and let him 

slip down in to still 
more quiet waters 

... what the deuce? 

—FOULED! Pres- 

sure only brings that 

“dead” reply along 

the line, that every 

angler knows, only 
too well. There is 
(Cont. on p. 529) 












66 OW,” said Paul Bunyman, as 
N we sat in his work shop, 
“Leave your fly books at 
home tomorrow when we go up Belmont Creek.” 

“What do you mean,” wondered Sol. 

“Just that. You won’t need flies when you fish with 
me. See this’—holding up a torpedo shaped bit of cork 
about one half inch long with a hook sticking from one 
end and Badger hairs slanting from the other. It was 
wound in a pattern 
of black silk and 
painted a dull tan 
to resemble a sal- 
mon fly. 

“Tt’s the baby 
that gets ’em. The 
big ones can’t re- 
sist it.” 

“You may be 
right,” I said, “but 
you'll have to show 
us.” 

“Tll do that 
easily,” exclaimed 
Paul. 

The next morn- 
ing, as the mists 
were still curling 
amid the tree tops 
—found us at Bel- 
mont Creek, forty- 
five miles up the 
Blackfoot River. This stream which joins the Missoula 
River about Missoula, Montana, is a wonderful stream to 
fish. Wide, with very few stretches of quiet water, it 
fights its way through rapids and riffles, resting in deep 
pools, only to tumble out again in an inviting series of 
curling eddies. 

The tang of August was in the air—a carpet of Oregon 
Grape tinged with red, was beneath our feet—and all the 
bushes: were freshly bathed in morning dew. Here a red 
cliff shadowed a drowsy pool, with a sentinel pine guard- 
ing its top. There, where a rock slit the water into a 
patch of black, a kingfisher raucously dove for his morn- 
ing snack. We filled our lungs with the elixir of moun- 
tain air and it was good to be alive. 

Down river we went following an old railroad track 
for miles, or so it seemed. 

“Gosh man, can’t we start in pretty soon,” I panted. 

“Nope,” answered Paul, “I figure on going down about 
four miles and then work back.” 

Paul Bunyan (his real name is a prosaic English one) 
is an interesting prototype of.the great woodsman. Heavy 
set with a ready smile, as wide as the river, he is an expert 
angler thoroughly conversant with local streams. Al- 
though well versed in the wiles of the dry fly, he will use 
nothing but his own “Bugs” which he varies in pattern 
to suit the season. 

At last we slid down a gravel bank, assembled our 
rods—each tied on a “Bug” from Bunyan’s. “Bug” box, 
and were ready for the fray. At this point the river 


purred quietly along a sand bar and Paul strode in to. 


wade across. But the deceptive water soon deepened to 
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his arm pits and a loose rock plunged 
him into the swift current. Holding his 
rod in one hand, he swam lustily to the 
oposite shore, shaking himself like a shaggy dog as he 
scrambled out and beckoned us to follow. 

No such Bunyan-like antics appealing to us, we stuck 
on our side of the Blackfoot, and headed up stream. 

Sol and I were wading along together, placing the 
“Bugs” one up stream and the other quartering across, 
They were seized 
by the swift cur- 
rent and sucked 
quickly down to 
us. 

“Hey”—came a 
hail from Bunyan, 
“that’s not the way 
to cast a ‘Bug. 
Watch me.” 

Standing deep 
in the water he 
cast a long line 
directly across 
stream, the “Bug” 
curling ahead, to 
touch lightly on 
the surface. Al- 
lowed to float 
down with the cur- 
rent, it danced en- 
ticingly along with 
a final swift flip as 
the slack in the line straightened out. We found that 
they required a long cast with plenty of time in between, 
the trout sometimes waiting until that final flip to strike. 
But on the other casts there would be a lightning jab. 

We watched Paul as he whipped the “Bug” towards 
us in an eddy at the head of a long pool. Twice out went 
the long line and on the third cast, he had a rainbow. 
Down stream it went, leaping into the air and, fighting 
savagely, was brought to net. 

“They do work, don’t they,” remarked Sol. 

At a spot where I was fishing in front of a high rocky 
bank I had trouble with my back cast and on examining 
my “Bug” found the hook point was snapped off. So I 
yelled to Bunyan for another, but he could not find his 
“Bug” box. 

“Must have dropped it when I swam across,” he 
guessed. 


O back down stream we went and after a good deal 
of searching located the aluminum box in about ten 


feet of water. Paul immediately went into action, climb- © 


ing onto a rock and diving for the small box. But the 
swift current carried him by before he could grasp it. 
“We gotta get those Bugs if it takes us all day,” said 


‘Paul. 


“You mean you gotta get them,” amended Sol, “I’m 
not doing any diving in that cold water.” 

You couldn’t stump Bunyan however. Using a long 
pole he again waded out and finally succeded in hooking 
the box into shallow water where he retrieved it. We 
divided up the remaining Bugs, and hurried on. 
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Just above where we had 
stopped fishing the river deepened 
into a swift pool, eddying between 
huge rocks. Coming down Paul 
had told us that if we didn’t get a 
trout from this spot he would 
build us a fly rod gratis. Talk 
about confidence ? 

Sol and I found ourselves some 
nice flat rocks on which to climb 
and with Bunyan across from us 
commenced whipping the water. 
There wasn’t the least evidence of 
trout anywhere in our vicinity, but 
they seemed to be right there wait- 
ing for us. My “Bug” had hardly 
touched the water when there was 
a swift jab and the rod arched 
downward. 

“Yeah, got one,” I yelled. 

“That’s nothing,” shouted Bun- 
yan, “so have we.” 

Sure nuff—there were the three 
of us, each playing a trout. They 
coursed back and forth, cutting the 
water and jumping into the sun- 
light. What a sight!—although 
we were all too busy to really appreciate it. Paul netted 
his first and after a little difficulty Sol and I followed 
suit. Two rainbow and a cutthroat were added to our 
creels and Bunyan’s prophecy was amply fulfilled. 

We fished until noon, covering one beautiful stretch 
after another, and with fair success, Paul Bunyan had 
better luck than we did, for he seemed to possess an 
uncanny instinct of whipping that Bug right into a trout’s 
hungry maw. 

Where a stand of close knit pine sheltered a sandy spot 
. stretched out in the welcome shade for a noon-day 
unch, 

“Well, your Bugs sort of do the trick, don’t they?” I 
remarked. 

“They should,” answered Paul, “I’ve worked over them 
for a long time. But you men ought to be here for the 
fall fishing. That’s when we get the big bull trout on a 
spinner.” 

“Do you get much sport out of that?” asked Sol, as we 
lighted up our cigarettes. 

“Sport! Let me tell you about one I caught last 
October. I was fishing up above Belmont with my cast- 
ing rod and hooked onto a whopper in a deep pool. How 
he could pull—a 
regular tackle 
smasher, I couldn’t 
do a thing with 
him. He had too 
much pull with the 
current for me to 
fetrieve any line, 
so I had to work 
down stream until 
I got him in shal- 
low water. There 
he hung on the 
bottom and I 
couldn’t budge him 
an inch, So I 
waded out to him, 
reeling as I went, 
and finally was | 
able to reach down 
and grab him by 
the gills. But he 
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flopped so hard that I was forced 
to drop him. I tried twice more 
with no better luck. Getting des- 
perate I succeeded in getting a 
good hold of his head and quickly 

* dropping my rod clasped him with 
both arms to my body. And with 
that trout thrashing about and 
nearly knocking me down, I waded 
ashore.” 

“That sounds like a good Bun- 
‘yan story,” I grunted skeptically. 

“Yeah ?—Well, it’s a true one. 
He measured thirty-three inches 
and weighed eleven pounds. I’ve 
got his head and some pictures at 
‘home to prove it too.” 

That afternoon provided us 
with as good fishing as one could 
desire. That is, it did for Sol and 
Paul, but I couldn’t connect with 
the big ones. We picked up a 
trout here and there, mostly rain- 
bow, with a scattering of cutthroat 
and hybrids and small Dolly Var- 
dens. 

At Red Rock the river rushes 
into a deep pool that is overshadowed by a tall rock and 
then ripples out again, coursing between a series of rocks 
and bars. At the upper end of the pool Sol cast in where 
the swift water wove a design in foam against a rock wall, 
and immediately had a strike. The rainbow jumped high 
into the air and then dove down with the current into 
the pool. As he turned in the clear water his red streaked 
body flashed a signal of come and get me. Sol responded, 
and wading in, he reeled quickly as Mr. Trout leaped 
again and fought for the opposite shore. But he was 
finally subdued, and placed in the creel, among his com- 
panions in the damp moss. 

Taking Sol’s place, after several casts, I hooked a 
smaller trout, who struggled manfully with the current, 
but was soon flopping on the sand at my feet. 


66 HAT’S the way to land ’em,” yelled Paul, who 
was climbing up over the high rock on the opposite 
bank. Reaching the water he snapped his “Bug” over 
towards us where it lit in a strip of current that carried 
it quickly down stream. We could see a dark shape fol- 
lowing it, and suddenly a large Rainbow shot out of 
the water and, arching down, hit the “Bug” square and 
carried it beneath 
the surface. 
“Zowie, hold 
that line tight,” I 
yelled —almost 
feeling the rush of 
the trout myself. 
But Bunyan heed- 
ed no advice, for 
he was busily try- 
ing to redeem line 
as the trout raced 
madly down 
stream. But it 
wasn’t until he 
was in the shadow 
of Red Rock itself 
that the rush was 
stopped. The fight 
wasn’t over, how- 
ever, for the trout 


(Cont. on p. 527) 





With the Snipers of the Canadian Expeditionary Force 


HE qualities of ser- 
viceability and, even 
more important: “de- 


pendability,” of the present-day telescope sight are so well 
known to the up-to-date rifleman that it is not easy to 
remember that it has only been within the last twenty 
years or so that this kind of sight has been anything that 
could be called dependable and, even as late as ten years 
ago, the best of them were subject to such attacks of 
temperamental perversity that comparatively few of the 
best riflemen had sufficient confidence in their behavior 
from day to day to take a chance on using them in the 
more important range competitions. They were very 
much like the little girl and her little curl—when they 
were good, they were plenty good; but most of the time 
they were something else. 

Now, however, as they have undoubtedly “arrived,” it 
may be interesting to look back and sort of check up on 
the records. 

The evolution of the telescopic sight has been about as 
long a process as the development of the rifle itself. I 
have no information as to the date when such sights were 
first used, but it is certain that they had been tried out in 
England as long ago as 1850 and it is also a matter of 
record that some were in service during the Civil War. 
Some of Berdan’s Riflemen had them and, I believe, some 
of the Southern Sharpshooters, also were equipped with 
similar devices. My personal recollection of such sights 
dates from the late Seventies, when one would occasionally 
appear at the numerous Turkey Shoots. However, they 
were never very satisfactory, especially where no sighting 
shots were allowed. 

During the years that followed, our Ordnance. experts 
and a few private manufacturers were continually work- 
ing and experimenting with new designs. In due time, 
they became regular articles of issue in the army and two 
were allotted to each company of infantry. The men in 
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the company who had quali- 
fied in the highest grade were 
allowed to use these ’scope- 
sighted rifles in supplementary practice, at the longer 
ranges, but my own recollection is that most of them pre- 
ferred to use their own rifles, with the iron sights and it 
was not until about 1905 or 1906 that anyone considered 
them safe for use in any of the big matches. The whole 
difficulty, of course, was to build an instrument containing 
the delicate parts that were essential and, at the same 
time, of sufficiently strong and sturdy construction to 
withstand the violent jar and excessive vibration when 
the piece was fired. 

About 1908 the Winchester people brought out their 
5-A sight and, through the courtesy of Captain Richard, 
of that Company, I was given one of the first of these. 
Major Casey got one at the same time and we gave them 
a very thorough trial and found them to be decidedly bet- 
ter than any of the designs previously developed. With 
mine, mounted on a.Springfield rifle, I killed two geese 
(in five shots), one at an estimated range of four hundred 
yards and the other at eight hundred, during a hunting 
trip on the lower Mississippi. Now, I would never dare 
tell this but for the fact that I believe at least two reliable 
witnesses are still living: General Arthur Fridge, at that 
time Adjutant General of Mississippi and Major George 
Hogaboom, of Vicksburg. 


EVERAL other commercial companies now entered 
the competition with the result that ’scope sights, for 
the first time, became really formidable factors in all com- 
petitions where their use was permitted. I hate to say it, 
but guess it might as well be told—I have never seen nor 
heard of any telescopic sight, manufactured by our Gov- 
ernment arsenals or designed by any of our military 
officers, that has been successfully used either on the target 
range or in war. 
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This, then, was the situation at the time of the outbreak 
of the World War. I went overseas with the Twenty- 
first Battalion, Canadian Expeditionary Force, early in 
1915. 

During all our training, in Canada and in England, I 
never saw a telescope sight and the first time I ever saw 
one in actual use in the field was, one day in September, 
1915, when I was scouting around behind our lines, 
opposite Messines Ridge, looking for a good place to install 
a machine gun for strafing purposes, and accidently came 
upon a sniping post maintained by an officer and a couple 
of men of “the Buffs.” Being interested, I stuck around 
for an hour or so, but what I saw did not make me very 
enthusiastic about that particular kind of sniping. 

They had the short Lee-Enfield rifles, on which were 
nounted telescopes made by “Stanley—London.” These 
were brass tubes, some nine or ten inches in length and 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. I do not 
know the power, but they gave very good visibility over a 
very limited field. . There was a device for changing ele- 
vation, but none for lateral corrections. For windage, 
you simply had to “hold off.” They may have been very 
efficient at reasonable ranges, but these fellows were so far 
back that the nearest enemy target was at least eleven or 
twelve hundred yards away and they were doing most of 
their shooting at points over on Messines Ridge, which I 
knew to be anywhere from eighteen hundred to twenty- 
two hundred yards. Now, with a machine gun, it is pos- 
sible to do execution and break up groups of men at those 
ranges, but my experience has convinced me that the firing 
of single shots, at individual targets, at ranges of more 
than one thousand yards, is a waste of time and ammuni- 
tion. Lord knows, I have tried it often enough and seen 
others trying it, but I never had any reason to believe that 
the shots found the target at which they were aimed. 

Had it not been for the deadly seriousness of those 
chaps, I would have laughed at them, but they were so 
intensely earnest in 
their efforts to do 
something that just 
could not be done 
that I was com- 
pelled to admire 
their spirit, even 
though I inwardly 
deplored their lack 
of judgment. ‘The 
officer, a young Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, 
lately from the 
“Territorials,” had 
been a competitor at 
Bisley and I have no 
doubt that he was, 
really, a good rifle 
shot. The enlisted 
men were, I sup- 
pose, selected for the 
same reason. 

When they found 
that I was a kindred 
spirit in the rifle- 
shooting game, they invited me to take a hand. They 
gave me a rifle which they said was sighted in on a group 
of more or less demolished brick buildings just within the 
German lines and about twelve hundred yards away and, 
as there was-no wind I held right on the target. Two of 
them, with really excellent spotting ’scopes, watched while 
I shot. There being no enemy in sight at the time, I aimed 
at the side of a brick building, just to get the hang of the 
thing. At the shot, there were cries of jubilation and 
much slapping of my back, I had hit the wall—and they 
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thought that was marvellous, but I couldn’t see anything 
to brag about, just because I had “hit the side of a house.” 


HEN I acted as observer, while others took shots 

here and there and, while I could usually pick up the 
strike of the bullet when they were firing at the brick 
walls within the shorter ranges, neither I nor any of the 
others were able to locate the hits at the long ranges— 
across the valley. Being pretty well acquainted by this 
time, I ventured to ask the officer if he thought it worth 
while to shoot at those fellows a mile and more away and 
he replied that they were instructed to do just that. I 
offered the opinion that, as we had a number of machine 
guns planted around in that immediate vicinity for long 
range strafing, it seemed rather a waste of time to be 
dropping single bullets when we could, whenever a suit- 
able target offered, and by using converging fire, put about 
two thousand a minute into a very small area. (And we 
did that very thing, many times, when large parties of the 
enemy exposed themselves, inflicting severe casualties—as 
reported by our forward observers.) 

His only reply was that they were acting under orders. 
That was typical of the “Imperial” soldier. ‘Theirs not 
to reason why” and all that stuff. We Colonials were not 
so finicky about it and if any individual saw a chance to 
modify his orders, or even to forget them when an oppor- 
tunity offered to do a little murdering, he seldom failed 
to act as the circumstances seemed to indicate. “Get ’em 
when and where you can,” was our policy. 

Soon after that we moved up into the Ypres Salient 
and there, along in November, made the acquaintance of a 
German sniper who was ensconced in a wood just across 
from our line some one hundred yards or less (our front 
lines were but seventy yards apart at that place), and, 
before he was finally “abated,” he had killed three of my 
men and at least three other machine gunners from the 
Twentieth Battalion and a goodly number of others, 

including several of 
our unarmed 
Stretcher Bearers 
(men from _ our 
Bands, who went 
unarmed and wear- 
ing conspicu- 
ous brassards of 
white cloth, emblaz- 
oned with a large 
Red Cross). It was 
this last atrocity that 
made a sniper of 
me and, I suppose, 
.as cold blooded a 
one as the Heinie 
across the way. 
Learning that a 
number of especially 
selected Match rifles 
equipped with tele- 
scopes, were avail- 
able at a_ sniping 
school which had 
recently been estab- 
lished back of our lines, I went to our Colonel and ob- 
tained from him a requisition for one of these outfits. 
Arriving at the school, I found that the ’scopes were of 
the prismatic type (Warner & Swasey), and the Ross 
rifles were of the lot used by the Canadian Palma Team 
at Camp Perry, in 1913. Each rifle had been fitted with 
a particular sight and thoroughly tried out in Canada, 
before being sent over. I drew rifle No. 140 and sight 
No. 49 and proceeded to the improvised testing range 
(Continued on page 544) 


Keep your head down, Fritzie boy! 











Common sunfish— 
Lepomis gibbosus. 


In Defense of Common Fish 


Not All Fish Can Be “Game Fish” 





HY is it that the angler, ordi- 
narily a tolerant and patient 
animal, has a few pet prejudices 


which, if prodded, will erupt with’a violence that fires his 
complexion, threaten his blood vessels, and wreck the 
King’s English? I do not propose to answer this ques- 
tion—merely prove it. I intend to prod a few of those 
prejudices. I feel that it is much safer to do it in writing 
and at a distance. I fear that should I say my say to my 
readers in person I would suffer severe lacerations of the 
spirit and probably of the flesh. 

Experience has subdued my valor and enhanced my 
discretion. I recall one old gentleman who insisted that 
the mounted skull we were viewing was that of a muskel- 
lunge. I contended with equal asperity that it was the 
cranial skeleton of a pike. 

To prove our respective positions we increased the vol- 
ume and pitch of our conversation and the violence of our 
gestures. I was decisively defeated. It must have been a 
muskellunge because my opponent out-shouted me. 

This same topic has long been a battle ground for other 
brothers of the clan. When is a pike a pike and when is 
it a muskellunge, or perhaps a pickerel? Some one start 
to explain and the war will reopen. Another choice bone 
of contention which has caused considerable slaughter is 
the subtie question involving the relative sporting proper- 
ties of the bait casting and the fly rod. Last summer I 
asked a veteran flyman if he ever used the short rod. 

“Why,” he said, “any one that uses a bait casting rod 
is nothing but a *-@%-& dynamiter.” 

His position was quite clear. Again, such soul stirring 
controversies as: wet or dry fly, up stream or down, worms 
or no worms, light tackle or heavy tackle, have caused 
heavy casualties in the ranks. One might as well ask, why 
a Democrat? The answer is, obviously, because. 
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But the battle that has added the long- 
est list to the columns of dead, wounded, 
and missing is the one raging about the 
merits of the respective fishes, both fresh water and salt. 
When the good Dr. Henshall applied the “inch for inch 
and pound for pound” phrase to the black bass he started 
something. That same phrase, once the crown of the bass, 
is now perched aslant the scaly brows of a score of pre- 
tenders to the throne of the “‘gamest fish.” 

How the expletives and superlatives fly. Most of the 
writers on angling topics begin by saying “Now I don’t 
want to start an argument or step on anybody’s toes, 
but—” then they proceed to do both of those things with 
neatness and dispatch. I am different. I admit I am out 
to start an argument and step on toes. 

To put it boldly I would like to draw a hand and sit in 
on this controversy. No, I don’t have to borrow my stake 
and I’m willing to place a bet. But it isn’t on steelhead, 
tarpon, bass or musky this time. I am backing my old 
friends the snooty carp and that handsome boulevardier of 
the fishways, the channel cat. As I write the fatal lines I 
can feel scores of defenders rush to my side and sense the 
myriads of the opposition boiling up their anger and ridi- 
cule. As the classic phrase has it, “the fight is on.” 


AVE you ever received a proper introduction to that 
“Bloodthirsty and bully race of rangers inhabiting 
the river bottoms with eter a lance at rest and ready to 
do battle with their nearest neighbor?” A queer looker, 
the catfish, a denizen of many lands, found in waters both 
fresh and salt, and never without his chin whiskers. If 
you should meet him on the Nile. you would be shocked ; 
not figuratively but actually. For Malupterurus electricus, 
the electric catfish of the Nile, carries a series of charged 
cells and when touched greets you like a Leyden jar. 
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Should you be taking an evening stroll in South Amer- 
ica you might find a catfish coming to meet you along the 
path. When the pond of genus doras is about to dry up 
he sets out across country to higher waters. 

When the natives meet a band of migrating fishes they 
are said to have a habit of helping themselves freely to the 
wayfarers. This same doras has a keen sense of domestic 
duty. Both father and mother cooperate in the building 
of nests, guarding and caring for the eggs. 

But like the bass, it is usually the male fish who selects 
the nest in a cavity of the bank or under roots or stones 
and who guards the young fry. The sea catfish are so 
careful of their spawn that the father “carries the eggs, as 
large as small peas, in his mouth until hatched.” Remark- 
able self control to say the least. 

Our most famous cats are the channel cats. There is 
furcatus, the great blue cat of our southern rivers that 
has been known to weigh 150 pounds; lacustris, the blue 
cat of the northern lakes and rivers, also a heavy weight; 
and finally the smaller, but in my mind the finest of all, 
punctatus, the speckled channel cat of the swift water. A 
great family and a worthy one. 

Our friends are widely distributed in the United States, 
but are especially at home in the waters of the great cen- 
tral basin. ‘They have their whims and foibles even as do 
the salmon, trout, and the charrs. 

Several years ago I noticed, while standing on a bridge 
over a newly straightened river, a pair of black objects 
slowly moving down the current, both close to the steep 
banks, but on opposite sides of the stream. To my sur- 
prise they developed into derby hats. The wearers were 
moving along the banks, up to their necks in water, feeling 
in the depressions for catfish. Yes, they catch them that 
way. At Storm Lake, Iowa, where the big blue cats have 
a habit of hiding in a certain boulder patch such methods 
of fishing were so pro- 
ductive that the warden 
had to stop it. 

I learned a_ lesson 
from the men in the 
derby hats. During the 
day time the fish are 
under roots and in pock- 
ets of the bank; probably 
for the same reason that 
bass occupy crevices in 
rocky ledges. They are 
out of the current, but it 
swings directly by their 
noses so that the food 
which may drift along 
from time to time is 
within grabbing distance. 
At night, however, the 
catfish, like the old 
maid’s pet is a prowler, 
and while never known 
to climb a fence and 
howl to the moon he, 
like the alley cat, sticks 
his nose into everything 
that smells interesting. 
And he is quite some 
smeller. You. will find 
him in shallower water 
after the sun has set, 
usually early in the eve- 
ning but sometimes at a 
later hour. 

A bright roaring fire 
on a sandbar, a pot of 
coffee steaming on some 
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coals raked to one side, and you and I with our thumbs 
clamped to reel spool wait with nerves taut to the pull of 
the line as the current swings it out into the black where 
the catfish are making medicine. The big ones run at 
night. The grip tightens. Was that the current, that 
gentle tug? No, by George! The line begins to slip 
from under the thumb, the rod moves upward in a swift 
strike and out there in the darkness is a smooth-skinned, 
blue-skinned, great-headed cat battling for his life. And 
how he will battle! 

Sometimes the cat will strike with the speed of a bass— 
grab it and run. At times he gives a tentative nibble. 
Don’t fall into the common habit of striking too quick. 
Unless your bait is very fragile let him have it. When 
he takes it into his mouth and starts off, strike before he 
has time to swallow it. 


HEN selecting bait for catfishing you have a wide 
choice. While I saw my father take a bull-head on 
a Colorado spinner, and have heard that a catfish once 
took a plug in the Potomac River, I have never caught a 
catfish on an artificial, “The channels have poor eyes. 
They follow their noses along the bottom, so it is logical 
that their attention would hardly be called to a wiggling 
artificial near the surface. Some day I am going to experi- 
ment further. I have heard, second hand, but from a 
source I consider reliable, that in the South they take the 
channel cat on the fly, fishing at night on a riffle, casting a 
black fly against a full moon. I pass the rumor on to you 

for what it is worth. For myself, I am going to try it. 
The catfish likes blood, gentle reader, and smell—lots 
of smell. He likes minnows alive and dead. If they are 
very dead they are especially attractive. I have let them 
set out in the sun in a little water until they smelled to 
heaven, strung them on like worms, fished on the bottom 
and chalked up some fine 

cats. 

Clams soured in milk, 
crawdad tails with the 
shell peeled off, a gob of 
worms, and fresh bloody 
meat or liver have a 
prominent place on the 
menu. Keep the bait re- 
newed. It is thumbs 
down on a pale washed 
out chunk of liver. 
When it comes to smells, 
ranking along with sour 
clams and dead minnows 
is cheese. 

The secret of success 
of the prepared catfish 
baits is cheese so pre- 
pared that it crumbles 
away and washes down 
past the nose of the quar- 
ry. They will follow the 
trail like a blood hound. 
Give these cheese baits a 
try. I have found them 
sure death; especially on 
the smaller fish. 

There seems to be a 
widespread idea that the 
way to catch cats is to 
bait three or four trot 
lines with sour clams, 
liver or minnows, stake 
them in the river and 
trust to the law of aver- 


(Cont, on page 559) 
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“Bo” and Buster. A poor picture of a good dog. 
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Chickens 


The Open Bore Was Considerea Out of Place on the Kansas Prairies 


66 OU brought an open bore 
y gun to shoot prairie chick- 
ens with? Why,” Ed 
continued, “chickens are wild at this time of year.” Then 
recalling, possibly, that I had once resided out in the short 
grass country we visited, he added: “You used to shoot 
them early in September when a hunter could kick them 
out from under-foot. Now you'll kill more, if any, at 
fifty yards, than you will at thirty,—won’t he, Ralph?” 

Ralph, our host, verified the correctness of Ed’s asser- 
tion, and offered the use of a full-choked gun as he pulled 
on quilted-topped, high-heeled boots. 

I had killed prairie chickens, as Ed had suggested, in 
September and well remembered the profound -pleasure of 
singles and doubles from scattered covies. But I hadn’t 
forgotten, either, those wild, wary old winter birds that 
had gone out like so many bullets, more often beyond 
range than not, and which had seldom stopped until some 
hill or hollow had been available to hide from the hunter 
their sudden swerve to left or right. 

That scatter barrel of mine was an experiment and I 
hadn’t advertised it. I was not at all sure about its 
adaptability to the game we sought and was just a little 
doubtful, as to the sportsman’s ethics involved in its use. 
So I had intended to try it out on the quiet before I 
bragged about it. 

For some little time I had been using that brush barrel 
on ducks from our blind across the State line in south- 
western Missouri. I had done some very satisfactory 
shooting with it; so I hadn’t been at all pessimistic as to 
my ability to kill prairie chickens when I had left the 
choked barrel of my field set at home, and, as Ed’s guest, 
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had come to the sand hills south 
of Lakin, Kansas. 

There was some doubt in my 
mind that a cylinder barrel would get me as many chickens 
as late in the year as October 22 and: 23, the two days of 
open season, as a closely patterned, full choked barrel 
would produce. Long, often discouragingly long, shots 
were certain to be in order and at such targets I would be 
handicapped. 

But there might be a foolish late flushing chicken now 
and then, or, some close-lying covey,—glorious, improb- 
able opportunity for my wide patterns, worth many dreary 
days afield. 

Then there was the ever-present problem of cripples. 
What about those broken-winged birds, inevitably shot 
down now and then, by any hunter, with any gun? 

I didn’t know, but I hoped to find out and I wasn’t 
wanting the favors and firearms, or the criticisms and 
commiserations, offered by my fellow sportsmen as we 
entered automobiles in the chill darkness of early morning, 
amid the din of the bawling of several hundred confined 
cattle and sped up and down the twin ruts of a sand hill 
trail (which Ralph had ingenuously “hard-surfaced” with 
manure scattered by a manure-spreader), our lights 
streaming across the gray sage as the road twisted and 
turned, dipped and dived. 

WANTED to give that open bore barrel a fair trial. 
I wanted prairie chickens too, but I wouldn’t borrow 
another gun just yet. 

It was entirely too early when we lined up at the west- 
ern edge of a fifty acre cornfield in a cup of the sand hills. 
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It was too early because it was unlawful to kill game 
before sun-up, and the sun wouldn’t be up for ten minutes, 
by my watch. 

After the molten edge of the sun had peeped over the 
horizon, we walked through that field, a half mile, with- 
out finding even one prairie chicken. On the far side we 
huddled on the 
south side of clumps 
of Russian thistles, 
or sagebrush, or any 
other available cov- 
er, that we could 
hide behind, to 
break the north 
wind, and I began 
to doubt that we 
would ever find any 
chickens in that 
vicinity. There was 
no grain to attract them. 

The corn stalks were thin, immature and earless. 
Many parts of the field were barren of even stalks. 
Little of the fodder was shoulder high and a pint 
cup would have held every grain of shelled corn that grew 
on the entire tract. The corn had been neglected since it 
had been planted, consequently the field was a corduroy of 
unworked lister ridges, and sunflowers, three feet high, 
completely covered the ground. 

That cornfield didn’t appeal to me as my idea of a 
good prairie chicken feeding ground. It didn’t look good 
to Bo, either. He came over to me, presently and said: 

“That was as pretty a piece of maize as you ever saw 
three years ago. We gave Old Man Moore, who farmed 
it that year, twenty-five dollars for exclusive privilege to 
hunt it. It was worth it. We got 22 chickens for our 
money. Looks to me like we’ve wasted this morning’s 
shooting.” 

With this opinion I concurred. But Bo and I were 
jumping at conclusions and we guessed wrong. Bo had 
scarcely sat down in a wind-blown gash, fifty yards south 
of me, when two hungry chickens came in from the east. 

Prairie chickens flying through the golden glow of a 


black-barred 
chicken, 
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prairie sunrise! Alternately sailing 
and flapping their wings, their feath- 
ers glistening as they rock their bodies 
as they rush along, they always quick- 
en my pulse. 

I raised to my knees, pushed off my 
safety and wished many 
futile wishes as Bo fired 
and a chicken went down. 
The other stopped sailing, 
swung, at full speed, to 
the- left and swooped up 
over the southern range of 
sandhills. Archie, who 
had joined us the eve- 
ning before by airplane, 
popped up out of the sage 
on a hill and sent the 
chicken spinning. 

Bo started his big yel- 

low and white setter, 

Buster, after the dead 

bird. Scarcely was his 

back turned when two more chickens dropped into the 
field not a hundred yards ahead of him. 

I gave chase, gathering, by the way, Bo and Buster, 
who had just found Bo’s first kill, and who had been 
unaware of the fun that awaited us just ahead. 

I hadn’t shot a prairie chicken for a year. I had been 
dreaming of black-barred birds dropping out of the sky for 
a week. My dreams were about to come true. But, I 
began to ask myself, how near would the pair permit us to 
approach? And why, if they hadn’t been shot at before 
season opened, were the chickens flying about in couples? 
They had been hunted, I concluded; they would flush 
wild, and, for a panicky second, I regretted that open gun. 


HE sight of five chickens settling in the northwestern 

corner of the field speedily dissolved the sense of 

regret and, gripping my gun, I made up my mind that if 

the pair we stalked valued their lives they had better flush 
(Continued on page 540) 
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A royal fish pond inclosing an arm of Kaneohe Bay on the Island of Oahu. In various parts of the Hawaiian Islands 


there are quite a number of these reminders of the days of the monarchy. 
and falling of the tides, and fattened for the royal tables. 


lets are the principal catch. 


In them, fish are trapped by the rising 
A great many of these fish ponds are still in use. Mul- 


Year-Round Angling in the World’s Greatest “Fish Pond” 


ROM the angler’s point of 
view the Hawaiian Islands are 


a veritable paradise. ‘This ter- 


ritory of the United States, the most isolated group of 
inhabited islands on the face of the earth, is located in the 
very middle of the world’s greatest “fish pond”—more 
than 2,200 miles from California, the nearest land neigh- 


bor. These waters teem with a great 
variety of game fish ranging from 
small mackerel to swordfish of nearly 
half aton. Excellent fishing for rain- 
bow trout is also obtained in the icy 
waters of inland streams at high alti- 
tudes. 

And, of equal interest to the rod 
and reel sportsman, perhaps, is the 
tact that Hawaii’s marvelous deep sea 
fishing is a wholly unseasonal proposi- 
tion. Swordfish are caught in Janu- 
ary or July, sailfish in May or Octo- 
ber, and tuna in June or November— 
it makes no difference whatever what 
time of the year one may have avail- 
able for a Hawaiian fishing excursion. 
The fishing season for all the fish 
inhabiting these waters is any day, 
week, or month, of any year. Only 
the trout fishing in the inland streams 
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Hawaiian language. 
of the hardest fighting fish to be found in salt water may 
be indulged any time of the year with absolute freedom 
from climatic discomforts. There are no sudden changes 


is seasonal—and, that by law for the 
protection of the fish. Moreover, 
there is no word for “weather” in the 

Fishing with rod and reel for some 


of temperature, no fogs, no disagree- 
able cold snaps, and no intense heat. 
The sportsman may put to sea from 
any of the several thousand islands of 
the Hawaiian group at any time of 
the year, knowing in advance exactly 
what the weather will be. He knows 
that the trade winds will blow and 
that there may be an occasional show- 
er of rain. He may also go out with 
equal assurance that if he fishes for a 
year, he will never encounter a tem- 
perature hotter than 86, nor colder 
than 60 degrees. 

The fishes-of the Hawaiian waters 
were first recorded officially as early 
as 1782 by Broussonet from specimens 
obtained from Captain James Cook's 
third expedition to the islands. In 
1903, the United States Fish Com- 
mission described 902 species of fishes 
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indigenous to the region of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. The list included a 
large number of giant representatives 
of the mackerel family, such as the 
swordfish, tuna, oceanic bonito, and 
albacore. 

In ancient times, the native Hawai- 
ians held a monopoly on fishing in 
Hawaii. Perhaps, one of the strang- 
est features of their laws was the well- 
defined principle by which fishery 
rights were alloted to private owner- 
ship within a prescribed distance from 
certain bays and shores. In various 
parts of the islands today there are 
remains of stone walls built in semi- 
circular form to inclose bays, inlets, 
and tidal lands. These were the royal 
fish ponds where fish were trapped by 
the rising and falling of the tides, and 
where they were fattened for the 
palatial tables. 

Today, deep sea game fishing {s followed in Hawaii by 
a comparatively small group of local sportsmen, and a 
mere handful of “haoles” (foreigners) who have learned 
what Hawaiian fishing is; and who now make annual 
pilgrimages to the Islands from various points in Europe, 
from the continental mainland of the United States, and 
even from Australia and New Zealand. A few New 
Zealanders and Australians come to Hawaii to fish in 
spite of the fact that the waters about ‘their own countries 
are internationally famous fishing grounds. 


CHARTERED launch or sampan, the latter a 

Japanese type of seagoing motor boat, usually takes 
the ocean angling party to good fishing. The sampan is 
the most favored type of craft because of its seaworthiness 
and freedom from flying spray when making heavy 
weather through some of the seas kicked up by the trade 
winds between the various islands of the Hawaiian group. 
The sampans are invariably provided with both power and 
sails. In any event no. sportsman who values his life 
should ever venture out from the Hawaiian Islands with 
any boat not so equipped. The craft that cannot sail home 
in the event of a motor failure is a very dangerous boat 
in these waters, for going adrift in the track of the trade 
winds means blowing away into thousands of miles of sky 
and water. Only on the windward sides of the eight 
major islands of the Hawaiian group is the boat powered 
with engines only to be considered safe. 


This fish was 9 feet 
2 inches in length. 
The sailfish is not as 
abundant in Ha- 
waiian waters as his 
near-relative, the 


swordfish, 
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The eight major islands have a 
combined land area of 6,454 square 
miles, or slightly less than the com- 
bined area of three small mainland 
states—Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Delaware. These eight islands 
—Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, 
Kahoolawe, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau, 
are for the most part so distant from 
each other that an aviator might fly 
between them except under weather 
conditions of maximum visibility, 
without ever seeing any land. A gap 
of 90 miles of ocean separates Oahu 
from Kauai. From Hawaii to Niihau 
it is more than 300 miles. Molokai, 
21 miles from Oahu, is visible from 
the outskirts of Honolulu on a clear 
; day. But, Maui is 76 miles from 
... = Honolulu, and the main body of the 
Island of Maui is more than 50 miles 
from the Island of Hawaii. This 
geographical data is given here because it is of paramount 
importance to the prospective fisherman contemplating the 
unparalleled sports of these waters. 

Some excellent fishing grounds are to be found on the 
leeward side of the various large islands, but any inter- 
island journey in quest of fishing grounds invariably 
means rough water that can be traveled in safety only by 
the Japanese sampans, or some other equally seaworthy 
craft. 

Very fortunately for the sportsman who is subject to 
seasickness under the rolling and pitching influence of a 
small boat at sea, Hawaii’s best fishing ground is one of 
(Continued 

on page 


531) 










A 91-pound 
Hawaiian sailfish 
caught recently by 
Charles R. Frazier, 
a Honolulu sports- 
man, near Napoopoo 
on the Kona coast of 
the Island of Hawaii. 
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By 
HARRY 
RANDALL 


HE ducks 
were not 
flying. Our 


string of live de- 
coys were gabbling 
softly to them- 
selves, and the lone 
drake staked out 
behind the line of 
wild rice was 
straining and tug- 
ging at his line in 
a@ vain attempt to 
join them. 

Early October, 
the marshes were 
bathed in golden 
light’ and a_ soft 
breeze from the 
South swept across 
the pine point on 
which Tom 
Wildes and I were 
just then reclining, 
watching the Indi- 
an Summer sky for 
signs of winged 
visitors. Our guns 
lay idle, and in the 
reed - camouflaged 
ducking - float 
pulled up onto the rocks, my pet 20 gauge stuck its slim 
nose out invitingly. 

The big marsh drowsed sleepily, few signs of life 
showed there except for the darting flight of occasional 
bunches of greater -and lesser yellowlegs. Once a slim 
sparrow hawk darted down into the grass and arose, 
wings beating heavily as he strove to get aloft with some 
small bird which he had captured. 

“Pretty quiet, Tom! Let’s go out and see if we can’t 
stir up a few rail,” I suggested, and my guide rose with 
alacrity, for the monotonous waiting was getting under 
his skin, too. 

For this form of shooting I stood up in the bow of the 
little float, both feet wide apart, and the twenty-gauge 
held across my body in readiness for a quick snapshot. On 
the box directly behind me was a little wooden case hold- 
ing fifty shells loaded with number nine soft shot and a 
light charge of powder, for the sora rail is not a hard bird 
to stop at best. 

Tom shoved the float into the wild rice, driving his 
long pole with its “snubber” into the soft mud and sending 
us forward easily, the rice swishing against the sides of 
the float with a soft, rushing sound, pleasant to the ear. 

A brown bird rose awkwardly from a patch of grass 
and went off to the left in a fluttering, slow-appearing 
flight. The twenty-gauge swung on easily, and at the 
crack of the light load the rail seemed to be picked up in 


Sora 


Upper—Making a 
seull, 


Lower—Tom, one 
of the best guides 
on Big Bay. 


mid-air and flung 
aside, lightly as a 
feather in the 
wind. Tom fished 
him out and placed 
him on the box—a 
smallish bird, the 
throat and middle 
of breast being 
black, flanks black 
with white bars— 
short, stubby, yel- 
lowish bill, and a 
brownish back 
adorned with black 
and white streaks. 
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. % ; Porzana carolina 
nme. UL ew AS —the sora rail. 

Be ul! ; “This is going 

to be pretty soft, 

Tom!” I boasted 

@ vainglori- 

ously, mentally 

al comparing the 

laborious flight of 

these birds with 

the whizzing, 

twisting dart of the woodcock and jacksnipe on which my 

early shooting education had been largely based. 

But the next three birds got away unscathed, and 
Tom’s face was wreathed in a sardonic grin as he stood 
ee watched them flutter down into the distant rice- 

eds. 

They had jumped so close to the float that it was im- 
possible to snapshoot them without tearing them all to 
bits; I had been letting them get out about thirty yards 
*before pulling on them, and had then swung on them with 
a fast swing better adapted to fast-flying birds. 

“Yoo pulled right past em! Slow up your swing and 
you'll be hittin’ ’em regular,” suggested the guide, accu- 
rately diagnosing my fault and suggesting the remedy to 
be applied. 


= marsh was alive with them, and every few yards 
we would jump a single or a pair, offering what 
seemed to be ridiculously easy targets as they fluttered 
away. Misses were plentiful, however, and this fact 
bothered me, for my usual score on most forms of shooting 
ranks fairly high. 

We entered a sheltered little cove, where the wild rice 
was high and the birds fairly swarmed. Out of one clump 
we started a bunch of six birds, and to my surprise the 
entire bunch fluttered into the woods, pitching in a mass 
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Vermin Shooting 


Woodchuck Shooting Seems Made to Order for the Rifle Crank 


N many ways vermin shooting equals 

that obtainable at any type of game. 

Of course there is not the variety of 

“legal game” there is in the fall, but what can be hunted 

is usually of so little value ta mankind and frequently of 

varieties that do considerable damage, so that the shooting 
of it is the source of much satisfaction. 

Crows, the destructive varieties of hawks, woodchucks, 
red squirrels at, times, kingfishers, all furnish a form of 
rile shooting that will almost invariably tax the ability 
of the expert shot with the small-bore rifle. 

Most of these, except the chucks, supply practically 
year-round rifle practice. On the snow in winter crow 
shooting is absolutely at its very best with a .22 or .25 
caliber rifle. They are wild, easy to see, provide splendid 
black bull’s-eyes on a white background, and they stay 
where hit. And in most cases they are on the ground 
where a ricochet will generally prove harmless, or they 
will be in trees where a greater amount of care must be 
exercised in the stalk before shooting—care to see that no 
bullet lands where it is not wanted. 

I recall years ago of noting a criticism appearing in an 
English publication of the articles on crow shooting ap- 
pearing in this country—the writer condemning what he 
thought was the dangerous practice of shooting crows off 
fences where the bullet might travel for several hundred 
yards or a half mile or so possibly, across flat country and 
hit something. What the Britisher never stopped to con- 
sider was that the United States is quite a bit larger than 
the British Isles, most of its terrain in the sections where 
crows are most numerous in winter, is not flat—but has 
plenty of hill backstops, fences are not the usual perching 
places for crows on the lookout, and most shooters would 
have more sense than to shoot at a crow on a fence in a 
flat country, settled closely, and without backstop. In 
nearly every case such a shot would not be chosen anyhow, 
because the crow on the fence, if there be such, is gener- 
ally a lookout and is farther away than a dozen or two 
walking around on the snow or mud—in other words, 
on the ground. 


By C. S. LANDIS 


‘The stalker creeps up to the nearest fence, 
tries to pick a section to shoot over where 
there ig a hill to fire against, and picks out 
the bird which is closest and has ‘something good and solid 
between him and the rest of the world. 

When so shot, crows supply excellent rifle practice, are 
thinned out at the exact time of year that they begin to 
do most damage to game, and when they are becoming 
most obnoxious to farmers. When Spring opens up a lit- 
tle more, birds of all kinds begin to nest, the crow does 
likewise, and before long he is feeding off most everything 
in the neighborhood to raise his brood. With no com- 
punction whatever as to the ethics of robbing the nest of 
robin, blackbfrd, catbird, or whatnot, the shooter need 
have few pangs of conscience in settling once for all, the 
argument in favor or otherwise of that particular crow. 

Late Spring shooting of crows is of two kinds. Rifle 
shooting at solitary birds generally on tree tops, following 
the plow in’ fresh turned sod, watering on bars near eve- 
ning or morning, or when hovering around their own 
nests in the pines and spruce thickets. The gunner does 
not get heavy shooting because the birds are never in 
anything like the numbers that are present in the migra- 
tions of late winter or fall, and they are not congregated 
in the mobs and “gangs” in which they are found on the 
snow. A couple of dozen is generally the whole local 
crow population. A shot here and there, maybe a half 
dozen fair chances in a morning, and if the shooter gets 
one or a pair he is lucky. There is little danger of ever 
seriously thinning the local crow crop by rifle sniping in 
the spring and early summer. It is too hard to stalk them 
and -too hard to hit each possible chance. What the 
shooter gets he gets quite a kick out of but what he gets 
he earns. : 

Crow shooting with shotguns, using a good crow call, 
shooting in pairs, when convenient, and using an owl for 
decoy, or a dozen or so crow decoys, is more certain of 
bringing results to the average shooter. He can call in 
crows from far and near, he obtains a very fair portion of 
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The woodchuck—every man’s “big game.” 
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body will get a wrong idea of the 
state from that. I left Iowa to 


doing the best she can without me. 


I thought that a 
pheasant was one 
of these boys in 
baggy breeches 
who herds the 
cows over in 
Switzerland and 
thereabouts. There 
were no pheasants 
cluttering up the 
view in Iowa then. 

But some years 
ago somebody 
going across Min- 
nesota on the roads 
they had __ then, 
shook a pair of 
Mongolian pheas- 
ants out of a crate 
and could not run 
them down. In 
fact, nothing ever 
outran a pheasant. 
They start in run- 
ning where the 
gazelle leaves off. 

‘A good healthy 
pheasant can make 
a Cadillac or a 
Pierce-Arrow look 
like alumber 
truck. Run? Well, 
try to beat one. 

Last July I was 
up in Minnesota 
renovating 
my family’s lungs 
in that grand air fF AE ae ere 
they have. . My x LP ALS 
brother-in-law has 
a string of farms 
out near Walnut 
Grove and I went out one day to watch him cut his bar- 
ley. I waded out through a field of buckwheat a hundred 
yards across—and wading buckwheat is some job for a 
society favorite, take it from me. Several times on the 
way across the buckwheat something would scoot out 
from under me and shoot away like a skyrocket under the 
thick cover. I thought Tom’s hogs were out, but he 
informed me that it was pheasants. 

“They’re gettin’ pretty cocky, too,” said he. ‘Those 
old pheasant cocks will run my roosters right under the 
barn. Kill ’em if they caught ’em, too. One thing about 
"em—it don’t cost much to feed ’em.” 

“How’s that?” says the tenderfoot. 

“‘Why—these pheasants feed on the grain that falls off 


Pheasants? 


The Ring-Neck Has Established Himself Firmly in Iowa 


WAS born in Iowa. I hope no- By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


her own devices ten years ago and I understand she is 


What I wanted to say was—that when I lived in Iowa 
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Oh, Yes! 


on the ground. Take a crow—he feeds 
on the shocks and bundles. There’s a 
flock down there now—on those shocks 
—a crow will stand in grain ankle deep and reach up a 
foot to eat off a shock every time.” 
Well, I didn’t know that before, so I climbed up on 
the back end of the 
binder and _ rode 
along with Tom, 
inhaling the barley 
dust and: liking it. 
Pretty soon Tom 
rose up in the sad- 
dle — or whatever 
that iron dingus is 
on a binder that’s 
molded to fit a 
farmer—and 
waved his hat 
wildly. 

“Shoo there! 
Hi! Git! Shoo- 
00-00!” 

“What’s the 
matter? The 
horses are going 
all right, aren’t 
they?” I put in. 

“Huh, horses? 
Oh, yeah—they’re 
okay. It’s them 
dogged pheasants 
—lI don’t want to 
run over ’em and 
for the last two- 

_ three rounds I’ve 
been crowdin’ ’em 
closer an’ closer. 
Next time around 
I'll have ’em out 
in the stubble— 
they’re too tame, 
that’s all.” 

I rode on. Sure 
enoug h—on the 
next circuit a pair 





Like an airplane with a bent wing. . of pheasants 


bounced out into 
view. Trailing them was a flock of what I took to be 
young turkeys. I counted thirteen of them. They went 
away through the stubble as slowly and dignifiedly as a 
bunch of barnyard chickens. No fear whatever. 

It was only four miles to town and every time we went 
in we narrowly missed running down fool pheasants who 
seemed to delight in using the main roads as a. parade 
ground. 

The birds were plentiful because the powers that be had 
warned all and sundry to be extremely careful, in shooting 
at pheasants, not to kill one. In some counties it was 2 
hanging offense to throw a club at a hen pheasant and a 
man who gave a chick-pheasant an ugly look was apt to be 
yanked up for contempt of court. 
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Ignorant as a pheasant might be supposed to be, coming 
from a country where the intelligence of man and beast 
is about on a par—they are great arithmeticians. ‘They 
are good at the multiplication table especially and are 
experts in the theory and practice of mass production. 

In fact, it took only a few years to outgrow Minnesota 
and lap over into Iowa. The Iowans took no measures 
to prevent the invasion of this new menace. Between 
announcements of record-breaking corn crops and the 
reverberations of banks breaking hither, thither and yon, 
no particular thought was given the pheasant. 

Then, suddenly, the state woke up to the news that it 
had a supply of feathered game and the Hawkeye sports- 
men began petitioning the game warden for permission to 
take down the old Zulu muzzle-loader and start in where 
the prairie chicken left off. In some twenty counties in 
the north end of the state the warden permitted pheasant 
hunting during 
three days in 1929. 
These days were 
Oct. 30, No. 1 
and Nov. 2. Octo- 
ber 31st was left 
off the free list so 
that hunters could 
go back home after 
more ammunition 
and a change of 
socks before start- 
ing in again Nov. 
Ist on an even 
basis. 

Although I was 
brung up in Iowa 
and knew all the 
veteran hunters of 
Buena Vista 
County—I did not 
dream that a 
pheasant hunt 
would be a part of 
my curriculum in 
1929. But to make 
my grades the in- 
structors said it 
had to be done. 

It was this way. 
Along about Octo- 
ber Ist I got no- 
tice from a bank in 
Minnesota in 
which I hold a ten 
cent interest, that 
some big banking 
octopus was about 
to engulf it and in- 
viting me to sit in 
at the obsequies to 
be held November 5th—providing the Comptroller or the 
sheriff didn’t beat them to it. I laughed it off with my 
usual musical ha! ha! until I got a letter from my old 
fellow-baseball player of Storm Lake, Ed Zinser, advising 
me that there was something doing in the pheasant line. 


HE lid was off, Ed said, on October 30 and he 
wanted to know if he couldn’t pay the recorder fifteen 
dollars and get a certificate entitling me to trail, chase, 
pursue and follow either hen or cock pheasant with malice 
aforethought and a shotgun. He said if I got any birds 
he would cook them in a style peculiarly his own and 
help me eat them. 
Now Ed has cooked pike-steak up in the North Minne- 
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Ed was using a fancy skating glide. 
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sota woods every year since 1910 and I hear that every 
so often the boss of the Statler Hotel system throws a fit 
because Ed refuses to take the job of head chef. Ed 
cooks well. 

Putting two and two together—I told the wife that I 
had to leave for Minnesota—the land of sky-blue water, 
lutfesk, rye biscuits, dried eels, etc.—big merger coming 
up—highly important meeting of board of directors sched- 
uled—lives hanging in the balance and all that. I was 
sneaking my gun out of the garage window when she 
caught me and bullied a confession out of me. But I 
promised to buy her two new tubes for the radio and she 
broke down and let me go. 

I left Dallas on the Katy with the sun beaming down 
in its golden effulgence just as it is pictured in the Cali- 
fornia booklets, or nearly so, and was put off at Kansas 
City next morning under lowering skies. It looked a little 
like weather com- 
ing on. 

At Omahaa 
slight mist was 
streaking the car 
windows and at 
Sioux City little 
spurts of rain 
slanted down and 
a jerky wind blew 
up my pants legs 
as I went into the 
station. 

The prediction 
was ‘‘unsettled 
weather’—and in 
Iowa that means 
anything from fog 
to a cyclone. 
Storm Lake is only 
ninety miles east 
of Sioux City and 
on the way down 
the sky seemed to 
grow more morose 
and leaden. Ed 
met me and we 
went out to his 
house. After a 
banquet, during 
which Ed asked 
me if I had eaten 
anything on the 
way up from Tex- 
as, we went into 
conference. 

Ed dragged out 
a map of the pheas- 
ant country and 
indicated with a 
lead pencil cross 
where the day’s objective really was. The spot was, he 
said, some fifteen miles east of Storm Lake and a possible 
sixty or seventy miles north, We were to emerge from 
the clutches of Morpheus at 3 A. M., dress, eat and 
depart a la Cadillac. 

Imagine.a layout like that sprung on a sport who fig- 
ured that Storm Lake was the exact geographical center 
of the pheasant population. And it was only another 
eighty miles or so—before daylight. 

Ed handed me two boxes of No. 5 chilled and said the 
day’s limit was three birds and that I ought to get them 
with that much ammunition—easy. 

Along about eleven Ed set two alarm clocks to explode 

(Continued on page 556) 
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Hail, and 


S the gladiators of ancient Rome used to face the 
Royal box and with sword arms raised in salute say: 
“Hail, Caesar! We who are about to die salute thee!”, so 
do I stand before you loyal and royal sportsmen-readers of 
Forest and Stream today. Forest and Stream has been as 
valiant a gladiator in the battle for conservation and sports 
manship, for your pleasure and benefit, as ever fought in a 
Roman Arena for the pleasure of a Roman Emperor; and 
Forest and Stream is about to leave the arena forever. This 
issue which you are now reading is the last one that will be 


published by me. 


I have made arrangements with the publisher of Field 
and Stream, Mr. Elting F. Warner, to take over the name 
and subscription list of Forest and Stream, because I feel 
that your interests will be better served if placed in the 
hands of those who have proved themselves to be the best 
fitted of all men to serve you—the publisher, Ray Holland 
the editor and staff of Field and Stream. All of you who 
are subscribers to Forest and Stream will receive a copy of 
Field and Stream in its place each month for the full life of 
your subscription; and those of you who are subscribers to 
Field and Streamas well, will have your 
subscription to the latter magazine ex: 
tended by the number of issues which 
are still due you on your subscription 
to Forest and Stream. Those of you 
who have been buying Forest and 
Stream from newsdealers will find Field 
and Stream for sale by the same dealers. 









































Farewell! 


A reproduction of the August issue of Field and Stream is 
shown on the opposite page. Look for this cover on the 
newsstands next month. 


I think this decision is very much for the best interests, 
not merely of you Forest and Stream readers, but of all 
sportsmen. The additional circulation it brings to Field and 
Stream will give that magazine a following well in excess of 
200,000 ardent sportsmen. The magnificent work which 
Field and Stream has done in the cause of conservation, be- 
ginning back in 1904 with the first real efforts made to stop 
the sale of game and the shooting of waterfowl in the spring, 
and continuing to this day, will be augmented and strength- 
ened immeasurably. In my opinion it has been Field and 
Stream’s unceasing work for conservation of forests, fish 
and game which has been responsible for its leadership 
among outdoor magazines for the past fifteen years. The 
cause of conservation needs today as much as ever before 
just such leadership as Field and Stream has given, just such 
a fighting outfit as Field and Stream is; and this merging of 
the followers of the two magazines into one solid mass of 
high grade, determined sportsmen-citizenship cannot help 
but be of enormous value. 


In bidding you farewell I want to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to you for your splendid and loyal support, and 
to thank you for it most sincerely; and I want to assure you 
that I shall always follow with keenest interest the work 
which Field and Stream will do for you in my stead. In the 
immortal words of old Rip: “May you live long and pros- 
per”; and in the words of Kipling’s Jungle Folk: “Good 


hunting!” 


Publisher 





NE of the faithful who 
seems to have been lis- 
tening to a form of 


rumor which we knew in the ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
Army by an impolite name, writes 
in asking why we do not print 
some details about our “new” 
.276 Army rifle which has been adopted, whether it is top 
ejection, side ejector, bottom ejection or no ejection at all, 
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and how soon rifle 
shooters may buy 
them. He adds 
some more infor- 
mation, most of 
which is not so, as 
to how “the rifle” 
has been fired sev- 
eral million times 
to prove its high 
degree of satisfac- 
tion, etc. 

In view of the 
fact that only a 
half million rounds 
of ammuni- 
tion were made 
and these distrib- 
uted among a num- 
ber of inventors, I 
fear that there is 
something lacking 
in the story. 

The facts of the 
matter are that we 
have no new .276 
Army rifle and no 
new .276 Army 
cartridge. We may 
have in years to 
come. 

Last year Con- 
gress authorized 
the Chief of Ord- 
nance to proceed 
with active tests 
for a possible satis- 
factory type of 
self-loading Army 








Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
Our “New” Self-Loading 276 Army Rifle 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEST AND STREAM read- 


and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 






Thompson Autorifle—Cal. 30—Model of 1923. 
A type tried out in the late tests. 
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The development of our military cartridge; left to right, 45/70, Krag-Jorgen- 
son, 1903, 1906 with 150-gr. bullet, 1906 or M 1 with boat-tail bullets, 
.276 experimental. 
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rifle, and to manufacture a cer- 
tain number of them when a sat- 
isfactory type was found. 

Every report of every Chief of 
Ordnance for every year in the 
past twenty years has contained, 
so far as I can remember, some 
reference to the status of a self-loading rifle for the mili- 
tary service, usually to report that there is no such animile. 


So the subject is 
far from being a 
new one. 

Two clever 
civilian engineers, 
Jack Pederson, in- 
ventor of many 
commercial arms 
including the Rem- 
ington Model 10 
pumpgun, the 
Remington auto- 
matic pistol and a 
certain secret de- 
vice, and Garrand, 
another well- 
known arms de- 
signer, were placed 
under contract to 
work on the devel- 
opment of a mili- 
tary self-loading 
rifle and produced 
a number of de- 
signs. A score of 
Pederson design 
rifles were manu- 
factured and tested 
at various posts 
such as Fort Ben- 
ning, Fort Riley 
and other hangouts 
of hard-boiled 
doughboys, leather- 
grabbers and can- 
non-swabbers. 

T he Ordnance 
Department also 
produced an ex- 
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PLIN KERS"’.. Here’s One Way to Become 


a Better Shot! 


E best ammunition alone will not make a _ faction of knowing that Lubaloy .22’s won't rust your 
champion out of an average shooter—but § gun. WesrzrRn’s special non-corrosive priming and smoke- 
the extreme accuracy of WesTerRN Lubaloy.22's willhelpto —_ less powder keep the bore as bright and clean as new. 
improve your shooting, whether you'rea tyrooranexpert. | Gun cleaning is a thing of the past. 
When you pull the trigger on these cartridges that have © The Lubaloy coating that makes Lubaloy .22's gleam like 
been used in winning many important rifle matches, you = “Bullets of Gold” does away with the usual coating of 
know your bullet is going straight to the mark! Youknow — gummy grease. No grease to soil your hands and pockets. 
it’s going to hit and hit hard! And you also have the satis’ _Lint, gritor dirt will not stick to them and get into your gun. 


Let us send you free leaflets describing Lubaloy .22°s — also 


Western's famous Super-X, Field and Xpert shotgun shells. 
Dealers everywhere sell Wesrern—World’s Champion Ammunition. 


* 
MA pi os a ti 
eat a - = 
ans. They are the outdoor en- Shotgun Shooting 
thusiasts who have learned t for Everyone! 


how much real sport there is in . 
“plinking” away at targets, tin ( LUBRICATING ALLOY ) With an inexpensive Western Hand 
cans, floating chips or at Trap and a handy carton of White 

Flyer Targets, you can enjoy shotgun 


crows, woodchucks or other 9 

destructive pests. The real . shooting anywhere. Use your favorite 

sportsman never lacks a mark a e gun. Real sport with a .410 gauge. 
> 


for his .22. Write for free descriptive leaflet. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 748 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Send 10c in Stamps 
for Sample of No. 9. 
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In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


HARRY McGUIRE 
(Editor of Outdoor Life 
of Denver, Colo.) 
SHOOTS A 20 
GAUGE ITHACA 
AND SWEARS BY 
IT. HIS FATHER 
JOHN A. McGUIRE 
‘eee OF 


“Ithaca Lock 
Speed Will 
Improve 
Your 
Shooting.” 


Trap and Game Bess Ye Ks 7 
$37.50 to $750.00/73 se - 


ITHACA GUN CO. //; oy or 
Ithaca f 


O matter what ammunition 

you shoot, your gun bore 
does need cleaning. Always! 
Use Hoppe’s No. 9. Removes 
all harmful residue, including 
lead and metal fouling. Espe- 
cially needed in humid summer 
weather, For working parts use 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. At 
your dealer’s or write us. Clean- 
ing Guide FREE, 


FRANK A, HOPPE, Inc. 
2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Lake and Stream | 
Game Fishing 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


Experience is the real teacher and to the 
Movice generally a costly one. Every day on 
stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a lesson, 
and though one accumulates the experience of 
many years, his education is not complete. Each 
cast may present a new problem. Each strike a 
situation for which there is no “‘rule’’ or prece- 
dent. The experience of the author will be of 
value to the tyro as well as the veteran. The 
habits and peculiarities of the popular fresh 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle 
necessary and the methods successfully employed 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen- 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art of 
fishing we commend this volume. Cloth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00 postpaid to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada. 

2, 


With 1 Year's Subscription 
to Forest and Stream $4.25 


REMIT TO 
Book Department 


AND 


STREAM 


New York, N. ¥- 
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80 Lafayette St. 
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Captain Crossman at work in his laboratory. 


perimental .276 or 7 mm. cartridge, the 
case much smaller than the old .30-1906 
case and not unlike the old 7 mm., the 
bullet of 125 grains weight, spitzer boat- 
tail, velocity 2700 ft. 

The reason for the new cartridge was 
the desirability of a shorter cartridge to 
shorten the receiver and working parts of 
the rifle, a cartridge of smaller calibre 
and lighter weight to permit of the soldier 
carrying more ammunition, and to-reduce 
the heat produced in the bore of the rifle 
in firing. Naturally the recoil also is 
lessened. 

Slightly more than half a million were 
made and were issued to those designers 
desiring to enter the tests of 1929 for 
self-loading rifle designs, 

An Army Board was appointed and 
held meetings last summer and fall. 

Rifles were submitted as follows: 

Colt, a Browning design; Belgium, a 
Browning design; Auto-Ordnance Co., 
two-designs of Thompson rifles; -Rhein- 
metall, German, but made in Switzer- 
land; one from Czecho-Slovakia, one from 
White, an American; Garrand, known as 
U. S. M T 3; Pederson, known as U. S. 
Model T 1. The firings were done in 
Washington, D. C., and at the proving 
ground at Aberdeen, Md. 

The Board finally eliminated all but the 
Pederson and Garrand, both developed at 
the Springfield Armory. It recommended 
that twenty Garrand rifles be manufac- 
tured and submitted to the same test as 
that given the Pederson by the service 
arms—infantry and cavalry. Both Gar- 
rand and Pedérson rifles were found to 
be generally suitable for the military ser- 
vice, but this is no indication that either 
has been adopted because this is not the 
case. 

Money for the manufacture of a new 
self-loading rifle in quantity for re-arm- 
ing the Army will not be available for 
two or three years, so the Ordnance Dept. 
still has plenty of time to work upon and 
improve existing designs. 

So there is nothing in the situation to 
cause the hopeful rifleman to look over 
the baby’s bank with an appraising eye 
or to give it an appraising shake or two. 
He won’t need any money wherewith to 
buy a self-loading Uncle Sam rifle for 
quite a few years to come. 


Have Moicy 


Once again and yet again, don’t forget 
that self-addressed and stamped envelope 


when you write to the Gun Editor who is 
the fellow writing this paragraph. If 
you have to leave off anything, leave off 
the stamp, it is worth 2c. to decipher the 
average brand of handwriting—such as 
written by the Gun Editor and most of 
his correspondents. 

Being a hard-hearted bird I drop a 
self-addressed envelope in the mail-box 
without a qualm of conscience and let the 
poor mail-clerk try to figure out what is 
meant by something that looks like 
J X Pxwyuwy6??, 579 Mxzxzxzx St, 
Prysymusila, Me. 

The Gun Editor is a busy bird AND he 
“ain’t runnin’ no puzzle department.” 

P. S.—Judging by the size, shape, color, 
type and sachet odor of most of the re- 
turn envelopes sent to me, the good wiff 
is going to find, queerly enough, that she 
has one more sheet of fancy drug-store 
paper than she has envelopes when she 
gets to the bottom of the box. 

This may be a valuable hint to brothers 
who can’t find a durn envelope. around 
the place, but a little caution, or dis- 
cretion should be used in the matter. 


Super-Accurate Barrels 


The toughest test of the accuracy of a 
rifle barrel at the present time is the 
small bore game. ‘The devotees of this 
funny sport shoot at marks too insignif- 
cant to be noticed by the military rifle- 
man and his .30 cal. bellower. 

A “minute of angle” being roughly one 
inch per hundred yards, then the 600-yard 
bull of the military game is a three- 
minute mark, and the V-ring inside of it 
which settles ties, long runs and so on, 
is a two-minute mark. This is prac- 
tically true of the big C target used at 
1,000 yards with its 36-inch bull and 20- 
inch V ring. The ten-inch bull of the 
A target, used at 200 for slow and rapid 
and at 300, is a five-minute mark at 200 
yards, 

The .89-inch ten-ring of the small bore 
target of 50 yards is only 89% of a two- 
minute mark and the two-inch ten-ring at 
100 yards is roughly a two-minute mark. 
Inside of both 50 and 100 ten-rings is the 
V or X ring which may be used for 
settling ties and other worthy purposes. 
This is half the size of the ten-ring, of 
about a half minute mark. 

Small-bore ammunition, which means 
.22 Long rifle stuff in the language of the 
small-bore target man, does not lend itself 
readily to laboratory ‘hand- loading meth- 
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HROUGH the memories and stories of old woodsmen runs 
7 an interesting superstition. It is said that only a silver bullet 
will kill a wolverine. Indians called this dangerous prowler 
“Carcajou”, meaning evil spirit; white hunters called it the 
“Indian Devil”. To this day many an old hunter will swear that 
the wolverine leads a charmed life that only a silver bullet 
can end. 


Like the magic of the silver bullet is the magic of Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges. They absolutely prevent rust, pitting or 
corrosion in the barrel of your firearm if you use them exclusively. 


No longer will you ruin your rifle if you forget to clean it. No 
longer will it lose its accuracy through pitting and corrosion. You 
can shoot thousands of Kleanbore Cartridges without cleaning. 
They keep your firearms in perfect condition. 


For information about rifle shooting, write to the National 
Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


KLEANBORE—THE MAGIC CARTRIDGE OF THE MODERN SHOOTER 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


EANBORE 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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LIKE THE MAGIC OF THE 
SILVER BULLET 
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THE « REVOLVER 


Command 


Commodore of the fleet ... 
captain of a sporty cruiser 
... or skipper and crew of a 
racy little outboard craft... 
you'll find this safe, reliable 
Smith & Wesson revolver a 
worthy second in command. 


It will back you up with 
formidable authority in a 
dangerous situation on the 
toughest water-front. It will 
bark a staccato call for help 
when other distress signals 
might pass unnoticed. 


Every ship in the “sports 
navy” should haveone of these 
life-savers in its equipment. 


Send for a Smith & Wesson 
catalog. It is free. 


srnmarrnn MASS. VU. 6.A.-. 


MANUFACTURER 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ods, “miked” and weighed and spun bul- 
lets, calibrated cases, weighed charges 
and the like. The factory can only use 
new dies and the utmost care. If the 
combination still proves insufficient to per- 
suade about half the shots on the Dewar 
rifle team to shoot it, then the factory can 
advertise what fine stuff it is for wood- 
chucks, ground-squirrels and jack-rabbits 
and start in on a new batch. 


Super-accurate barrels are also essential 
in this game. While standard factory 
barrels such as on the splendid Win- 
chester 52 will practically always register 
better groups than the size of the ten-ring, 
it is likely that the fine hand-made barrels 
of the Pope, Peterson, Hubalek and 
Titherington sort will average consider- 
ably ahead of the factory but will not 
outshoot the best of the factory products. 

The eastern small-bore man is likely to 
swear by the barrels made by A. Hubalek 
of Brooklyn. California and West Coast 
shooters are finding that George Tither- 
ington of Stockton, Cal., is a Western edi- 
tion of Hubalek. 


E. de K. Leffingwell, formerly well- 
known Arctic explorer and now a rifle 
crank who has bought more fine barrels 
than any shooter in the West, writes to me 
lately that— 

“I just tried out Titherington’s barrel 
with Ballard action on the Hubalek rest 
and got the best groups I have ever had 
from that rest. Using Peters match am- 
munition at 50: yards I got an average 
of .65 inch for five groups of 10 shots, 
the maximum being .83, minimum .50 
inch. I consider this remarkable shoot- 
ing for a new barrel.” 

The small-bore deyotee who is satisfied 
that the ordinary factory product is not 
quite up to his superhuman skill or who 
more modestly concludes that he ought to 
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have plenty margin to wabble in, be- 
tween the rifle’s group and the edge of the 
ten-ring, may well find satisfaction in the 
Hubalek or Titherington products. 


“Close Shooting” Shotguns 


Remember the ancient wheeze about the 
indignant Italian gentleman who brought 
back to the store the shotgun they had 
sold to him and said that although he 
had asked for a “close shooting shotgun,” 
they had sold him a far-shooting shotgun 
and “it blowa da game all to hell.” 


A long and varied career shooting a 
lot of small holes in white paper with a 
shotgun and then laboriously checking 
them off with a black pencil persuades 
me that there are a lot of shooters around 
the country who have far-shooting guns 
when they need close-shooting ones. 


Some of them seem not to appreciate 
the great distance that intervenes between 
the lofty duck sailing high over the blind 
and not within the height of an eight-story 
building of the ground and the bunny that 
jumps four or five gun-barrel lengths 
away and must be abated then and there 
or be counted a bunny forever lost—or 
until the next time you see him, as the 
case may be. 


The bird may cail for all the choke the 
shotgun can wear and all the shot it can 
shoot, and all the gauge that the laws of 
the country permit, but that has nothing 
whatever to do with Bre’er rabbit and his 
own situation. 


The other day some chap wrote to my 
Ithaca friends concerning a 20-bore gun, 
with true cylinder right and improved 
cylinder left which they had made for 
him, and for which he evidently felt some- 
what apologetic. It is not, even with 


Some rifles the Governmem will sell you, top to bottom, M 1917, Springfield 
and Krag. 
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ounce loads, much of a go-getter over ex- 
tended ranges. But, read his letter: 

“Altho you did not advise against such 
open boring in a 20-ga., I imagine you 
thought it rather unusual. Barrels are 26 
inches long. It was ordered from you 
some years ago. 

“I am an enthusiastic rabbit shooter, 
and use one or two beagles. Now anyone 
who has shot rabbits ahead of a pair of 
beagles in typical New England brush 
knows that the rabbits are driven usually 
within 20 or 25 feet, not yards. If the 
rabbit passes 20 or 25 yards away he is 
not seen except rarely when he may cross 
a small open patch. Any rabbit hunter 
knows what a nasty job it is to dress a 
rabbit with the innards shot all in a mess. 
Hence a full choke is absolutely out for 
this kind of shooting and the boring I 
obtained is also excellent for the other 
game met in rabbit cover, such as his 
nibs, the woodcock, with an average visi- 
ble range of about 10 to 15 yards. 

“My reason for writing you now is to 
find whether I can use a load in these 
open barrels for the new game of Skeet, 
which is played on a local club and for 
which I don’t like to use my heavy and 
slow 12 bore. 

“[’ve been doing this rabbit and wood- 
cock shooting for some twenty years and 
it may be that this letter will be of aid 
to some other chap in his choice of a gun 
and boring for the same sort of condi- 
tions.” 

To which the Ithaca boys write back 
that: 

“The writer ‘really believes that the 
average man fires his gun at anything he 
shoots over a dog at a distance of not 
over 20 yards and the second barrel not 
over 25 yards, and when he makes this 
statement he feels that 15 and 20 yards 
for the two would come as near to being 
right. Any man who will pace a few 
dozen shots, taking them as they run, will 
usually find that he is shooting at his 
game at not over two-thirds the distance 
he thought he was shooting at it. The 
average man who buys a gun, regardless 
of what he intends it for, woodcock, 
brush gun for rabbits, or quail in the 
south, will pace off the usual 40 yards, 
or about twice the distance for which it 
is intended and shoot the gun, and if it 
does not make a good close pattern at 
40 yards they will blame the gunmaker 
for every miss. But if the gun gives 
a good close pattern at 40 yards they will 
think it all right, although gun badly 
outshoots them and much more game 
would be killed with an open pattern.” 


“So far as Skeet shooting goes, you will 
find that the most open pattern you have 
is plenty thick enough for average Skeet 
distances, in fact you may wish you had 
a more open shooting barrel than the 
cylinder. We are fully satisfied that the 
tight barrel of any Skeet gun should be 
cylinder bore and the left not closer than 
modified choke. Experienced Skeet shoot- 
ers for whom we have built Skeet guns 
tell us they have better luck with both 
barrels cylinder bore.” 


Which may explain why gunmakers 
play safe by sending out very close shoot- 
ing guns instead of guns they feel are 
more suitable to the game and distance. 
When they know the shooter is going to 
judge by the gun its closeness at 40 
yards, they are not to blame if they try 
to make good to his standard of notions. 
If he does not know better that’s his fault. 
_ The British long ago, if they ever had 
It, got over the American pet notion of 
full choke guns. Even for their rocketing 
pheasants, which, driven, come over one 
like the rockets for which their progress 
1s named, they use 12 bores, rarely over 
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Even a Winchester 
shoots better with 
Winchester Stayn- 
less Kopperklad 
.22’s.Clean, grease- 
free, accurate, 
there are no better 
general - purpose 
cartridges than 
these superb rim 
fires with the 
gleaming, copper- 
coated bullets. Ask 
our Dealer for 
opperklads. 


YES that gleam like fire in the shadows, 
then a sudden deadly spring! The game 
has no show—noi a chance. 


Foxes, wildeats, stray house cats, mink, 
weasels, hunt game the year round and will 
always do so unless you thin them out. 


For this there’s nothing better than an ac- 
curate .22 repeater like the Winchester 06. 
This most-effective slide action handles the 
three lengths of rim fires, the .22 short, long, 
and long rifle, interchangeably. This rifle is 
ideal also, for summer shooting. You can 
carry it back and forth in a car or take it 
along while walking in the woods. 


Other handy Winchesters for this purpose 
are the Model 90 slide action, the Model 57 
bolt action, and the .22 automatic Model 03. 
You will never regret the purchase of one of 
these Winchesters. FREE booklet on request. 


- Dept. F.E. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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TEN MILE EYES! 
10 POWER 
21-25 bs: 
“Cheap at $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVEHALF 


Long TEN MILE EYES! Think of the 
things you can see! Ten mile 
Range radius--a 20 mile circle--nearly 
400 square miles. And you can 
easily have them. If you can see one mile, t superpo' 
10x32mm_stereo-prism binoculars will extend your vision 
10 TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times more! Multiply 
leasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, observa- 
ion, hunting, golfing, nature study, astronomy, etc. Su- 
perbly made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 
Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones only six? But this binocular has 10 LENSES 
and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives an expansive field, 
brilliant illumination and fine definition. 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one 
C. 0. D. Pay postman balance and few cents postage. eck and 
compare it in every wey for five days with others selling for double or 
more. If you do not like it for any reason whatever 
your ty be promotiy returned. Every glass tested. 
ae U Si 








wer French 





<a vt am tate Forestry Dep’ts buy from us. 
same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 
and more. 


CATALOG iii STsite 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. ie finest and largest assortment in America, talog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individual needs at the 
LOWEST PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 77, Elmira, N. Y. 


MARBLE Flexible Rear 


SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 

ring in hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired 
Interchangeable discs screw into stem. 
Price, $4. 


Sheard *‘Gold’’ Front Sight 


Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.” Shows same color against differ 
ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 













Shows complete line of Marble’s Sights. Write for copy 
today. " (A-66) 


y 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. ciapstone. mich.-U. S. A. 


Black Diamond — the only 


ADJUSTABLE 
RECOIL PAD 


Look how easy it is to regulate the 
cushioning action of the Black Dia- 
mond Adjustable Recoil Pad! By 
simply plugging the holes with rub- 


cord furnished, you can have 
either a soft or firm recoil pad—the 
only pad that progressively absorbs 
the recoil. Made of finest red rubber 
in 2 sizes: 5%” or 5%”. Fully-guar- 
anteed. If your dealer can’t suppl 
i , write us. Specify size wanted. 
loney back if not satisfied. 
Price, postage prepaid -$3.2S 
Descriptive Circular on Request 
BLACK PRODUCTS Co. 
13519 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Wlinois 


Bayco Decoys are a Revelation 
Light in weight, cannot capsize, ride naturally. Ex- 
traordinarily tough and durable. Send us $1.75 for 
sample prepaid. Make your own tests ahead of sea- 
son. The only scientific decoy. Money back guarantee. 


Dept. 18—BAYCO DECOY COMPANY, Inc. 
419 Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 





ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our new 
catalog “‘M’’—send 4c. for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make -their own. 


Boomerangs, 22-inch, beautiful $1 75 
bent ash, with instructions ° 
L.E. STEMMLER CO. (Est.1912) QueensVillage,W Y. 













WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer 

and Fall gathering but- 

terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 

.. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 

oor work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
d 10 cents (not stamps) for my Illustrated 

TAR, SINCLAIR, Dealer in’ Insects 
Dept. 9, Box 1424" San Diego, Calif. - 
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634 Ibs., and bored modified cylinder 
right, and little more close left. In these 
guns they fire light powder loads and 
from 1 to 1% oz. of about our No. 7 shot. 

One of their gunmakers said the stand- 
ard for shotgun excellence should be a 
pattern which filled up the 30-inch circle 
perfectly at 20 yards. Note, not 40, but 
20 yards. This comes nearer filling the 
bill for all upland shooting than the 
average American full choke. 

Oh well, the American idea of an 8 Ib. 
full choke pumpgun for field use is no 
doubt a great aid in the sacred cause of 
conserving our game. 


And This Joke Back-Fired 


The editor of this department is a fine 
humorist, is he not? - Yes, he is not. 

In the April issue I printed some re- 
marks about the Krag rifle, and having 
grown old and gray in trial and tribula- 
tion including answering forty letters 
about just one subject, I also printed in 
detail the process by which Krag rifles 
could be obtained, the name of the Asso- 
ciation one had to join, the address of the 
Association, the cost of the rifle and 
where the necessary blanks could be had. 

Then, in a highly brash moment, I 
added that if seventy-seven brothers 
would write in and ask me how to get 
one of these Krags, all would be lovely 
and normal. 

Up to this writing, two weeks later, 
eighteen brothers have written to me ask- 
ing how to get one of these Krags. Two 
of them cut this article out and attached 
it to their letter to prove that I invited 
them to ask me. : 

All right, all right, I know when I’m 
licked. 

Not one of them wrote such inquiry in 
a spirit of levity, they meant it—and the 
end is not yet. 

So I am going to make one more last 
and despairing effort to convey to the 
readers of this column how, when, why, 
and for how much, Government arms 
and ammunition can be purchased. 


How to Obtain Government 
Arms and Ammunition 


Will those brothers who read the first 
two and last three words of a paragraph 
and then write a letter to ask about mat- 
ters completely covered by the middle of 
it, kindly read this one from kiver to 
kiver—provided they are now or are like- 
ly to be any time, interested in obtaining 
Government arms, ammunition, and other 
supplies: 

I just love to answer letters. Oh well, 
that is I don’t mind it as much as I used 
to—but it does get a bit monotonous 
writing fifteen brothers information which 
is printed in this gun department for all 
hands to read. Writing to me privately 
in such matters is not going to bring forth 
a particle of hidden scandal, nor yet re- 
duce the price on the gun one has in mind. 

Item one. By Act of Congress passed 
years ago, the Ordnance Department of 
the Army is permitted to sell to civilian 
riflemen—and to civilian inventors under 
another clause and for a different reason 
—such arms as the Army can spare or 


which may be manufactured for the use- 


of riflemen. 

Item two. Such sales at the present time 
are limited entirely to members of. the 
National Rifle Assn. whose address is in 
the Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. This 
Association is recognized by the Govern- 
ment.as operating to encourage marksman- 
ship in this country and the Ordnance 
Dept. cooperates closely with it in making 
Membership in 
the National Rifle Assn. costs $3 per year 
for annual members which includes the 





American Rifleman, the official shooting 
paper printed monthly. Life membership, 
which also includes the paper, costs $25, 
There are still more costly memberships 
up to a thousand dollars, the chief benefit 
of which is to give a thousand dollars to 
the National Rifle Assn. Any pilgrim 
desiring to do so has my full permission 

Persons desiring to join the National 
Rifle Assn. should write to the National 
Rifle Assn. and not to the editor of this 
column. 

Item three. Sales of rifles, ammunition 
and other Government stores are made 
by a Government Army officer stationed 
at Washington, D. C., and known as the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. He 
is detailed to do just what his title indi- 
cates. The present incumbent is Lt.-Col. 
J. M. Coward, and “he bane nice faller.” 

Don’t sit down and write him a nice 
letter telling him that you want a Gov- 
ernment gun, because he doesn’t know you 
until you have an official National Rifle 
Assn. membership card with a serial 
number. This card you enclose with your 
request to purchase a gun or what-not. 

Item four. Don’t write the D. C. M. a 
nice personal check on your own bank, 
even if it is not the rubber sort which 
bounces back, don’t wrap up three or four 
silver dollars and mail them to him and 
don’t send him stamps. 

You can remit by a postal or express 
order or cashier’s check or other form of 
non-bouncing monetary literature. 

In turn the D. C. M. sends to the Ar- 

senal nearest to you, or to the Arsenal 
where the desired item is in stock, and 
orders the article. Often it carries an 
extra charge for boxing—see your Goy- 
ernment price list that N. R. A. will send 
to you—and it is sent express collect ex- 
cept in very small shipments where 
postage may be included with your re- 
mittance, 
3 If you are a bit short of money at the 
time, just write to the D. C. M. and 
order the gun or what-not you want and 
tell him that you’ll pay him the first of 
the month or the first time you see him, 
or to send the gun C. O. D. 

You won’t get any gun by any of these 
methods, but the time used up in sending 
back your order to you may result in 
your being more flush when it gets back 
to you. 

“Cash with order, all the cash includ- 
ing boxing charge,” is the only method 
used in selling Government supplies. 
Make your remittance to “The Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, Washington, 
D. C.,” and make it out just that way. 

Item five. The list of supplies sold by 
the Government to civilian riflemen: in- 
cludes service rifles, standard Springfields, 
that is, cost about $36; “sporters,” com- 
plete with Lyman 48 sight, about $41; 
National Match specially selected rifles 
with pistol grip stocks, $46; M1 cal. 22 
Springfield target rifles with Lyman 48 
sight, cost about $46; Colt and S. & W. 
45 M 1917 revolvers, $14.50 and $16.50 
(used but mostly in fine shape) Krags; 
obsolete rifles including Russian, Lebel 
and Ross, while they last; Model 1917 or 
Enfield rifles, rifle parts, and many sorts 
of ammunition from 1906 war ammunition 
at $21.00 per case of 1,200 rounds to Na- 
tional Match ammunition at about 6c per 
shot and new Krag ammunition with rust- 
less primers at a bit more than 3c per 
shot. ‘ 
Also the National -Rifle Assn. has 4 
“Service Company,” known as the N. R. A. 
Service Co., same address, which will sell 
to members, mostly at a discount, .22 cal. 
target rifles, scopes, paper targets, clean- 
ing rods and other accessories, reloading 
tools, ammunition, sporter stocks for vati- 
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ous rifles, ready to install, and other items 
for the shooter. Orders to them are. di- 
rect, not being Government, and they 
issue a complete price list. 

Item six. Uncle Sam makes the con- 
cession of selling to his civilians Army 
rifles and ammunition and even making 
up rifles specially for them like the 
sporter, because he hopes that such rifle- 
men will continue to shoot and constitute 
a line of defense for their country. He 
has no-interest in whipsawing the com- 
mercial rifle maker or your local dealer 
out of a sale just to give you a cheap 
deer rifle. 

So if that’s your chief idea, buy your 
rifle through commercial channels and let 
Uncle Sam alone. There is no objection 
at all to taking his rifles out hunting— 
the more the merrier—provided when the 
season is closed you will try to make a 
real rifleman out of yourself so you can 
help out the old gentleman in case of a 
fracas with some enemy within or with- 
out our boundaries. 

There seems to be a highly erroneous 
impression that D. C. M. does not stand 
for Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
but Durn Cheap Moochers, 


Wild Cat Guns and Wild Cat 
Cartridges 


No, contrary to first impression I do 
not refer in this paragraph to guns for 
the festive kitty. What I have in mind 
are these freak guns and freak cartridges 
or both, evolved by some chap during the 
wee sma’ hours when he and the second 
piece of mince pie were not hitting it off 
any too well. 

This month I note about seven inquiries 
from brothers wanting to know where 
they can get barrels made for this and 
that freak or obsolete cartridge or worse 
still, for some ballistic marvel conjured 
up out of their own imagination or that 
of some equally imaginative friend. 

Now the editor of this department does 
not desire to crab new ideas or ballistic 
development, but he also knows a little 
about how new rifles and new cartridges 
are really developed and what equipment 
and training are necessary to produce 
something worth while. 

Also during the past twenty-five years 
he has observed weary processions of this 
and that freak gun, chambered for this 
cartridge necked down for that bullet or 
necked up for some other bullet, ammu- 
nition for which is to be had only by the 
owner making it for himself. 

The end is always the same, an owner 
tiring of the freak, and about the same 
chance to sell it as there is to sell a nice 
Model T Ford necked up to fit a Packard 
twin-six motor. It requires another nutty 
person with precisely the same notions to 
buy this said freak gun, and while nutty 
persons are common enough among 
shooters, the percentage being slightly 
more than one hundred or a possible 
score, it also requires one nutty along 
precisely the same line of ideas. 

I used to be one of them—but anybody 
can be cured by firmness and kind treat- 
ment. My last obsession, without which 
I was unable to sleep nights or relish my 
meals, was a Springfield case necked down 
to take the .280 copper tube bullet. I just 
could not get along without a barrel for 
such a cartridge and I got it. 

Durn if I know why—but this was long 
before the World War. I haven’t gone 
on the rampage since, maybe due to some 
three years intensive work with war guns 
and -new ammunition development along 
boat-tail bullet lines, while in Uncle 
Sam’s Army. ; 
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BYRD ANTARCTIC , 





WEA 








much appreciated. 


ACip trom 


led the hunter to the lair of 
this monster grizzly—and what a 
trophy. The same chance is open to 
you in the great Canadian North- 
west—a vast and fertile hunting 
ground sheltering in its deep forests 
and mountain fastnesses, a great 
variety and abundance of big game 
—grizzly bear, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, moose, caribou 
and deer — magnificent specimens. 
Carefree days of stirring adventure 
will be yours in haunts of im- 
pressive beauty that a sportsman 
delights to explore. 
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S6EM Little America Antarctica 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York 


Zeiss Binoculars, Cameras and Microscopes giving 
splendid results under trying conditions. They 
are @ pleasure to use, and their high quality is 










CARL ZEISS 


BINOCULARS 


At leading dealers. Write for catalogue 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 











Plan now for a hunt this fall 
in the 


Canadian Rockies 
the best bet for a successful 
big game trip. 
Experienced and reliable guides 
available who undertake all outfit- 
ting arrangements, Congenial trail 
and camp fire companions. For tips 
as to the best localities for the kind 
of game you desire to hunt and other 

essential information. Write 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
5117 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


identify you. 















SSS A Pipe Dream 


66 O far as our fresh-water 

angling here around New 

York City is concerned, 
I’m through! The fishing gets 
worse year by year and it has now 
reached a point where it seems 
all but useless to wet a line in 
our local lakes and streams. Guess I'll take up golf—” 
and the Pessimist snorted with disgust. 

There were six of us seated in a downtown restaurant 
—six die-hards who have fished the waters of Westchester, 
Putnam and Rockland Counties for many years. Several 
of us can even remember the days before the automobile 
when Greenwood Lake and Hopatcong offered small 
mouth bass fishing of the finest and when the streams 
flowing into the Sound contained three- and four-pound 
trout. 

Our group formerly numbered more than six, but one 
by one they have dropped off to take up golf, motor-boat- 
ing or trap-shooting. The fishing rod comes out for the 
annual vacation, but for fifty weeks it now stands idle in 
the hall closet. 

“We have several’ local conservation associations in this 
part of the country,” continued the Pessimist, “and they 
are doing good work; but in spite of their efforts, the 
fishing continues to fall off and it has now become neces- 
sqty to travel five hundred miles or more to be assured of 
even reasonably good trout or bass fishing. I don’t mind 
doing that on my 
vacation trip—as a 
matter of fact I 
enjoy a change of 
scenery and some 
wilderness atmos- 
phere, but with the 
amount of good 
water we have 
here in our imme- 
diate vicinity, there 
is no reason why 
we should not have 
fairly decent fish- 
ing right near 
home.” 

“The automobile 
has been, of course, 
the controlling fac- 
tor,” said the Stat- 
istician. “Formerly 
by going 8 or 10 
miles back from 
the railroad, one 
could get away 


a 


Edited by 
DONALD STILLMAN 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





A small reservoir less than thirty miles outside of New York City. In this 
body of water breeding conditions are absolutely ideal for the 
small-mouth black bass. 
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from the crowds, but today, no 
matter where one goes—” 

“I agree that the automobile 
has played a big part in depleting 
our lakes and streams,” interrupt- 
ed the Fly Purist, “but there are 
other factors which have accom- 
plished even greater destruction,” and the speaker cast a 
mean look at the Plug Caster, who opened his mouth and 
then closed it with a snap. 

Anxious to prevent a fight, the Optimist hitched his 
chair forward and said, 

“The ridiculous part of it all is that with proper man- 
agement, we could have the finest fishing in the east right 
here within 50 or 60 miles of City Hall. We have—” 

“The deuce we could,” sneered the Pessimist. “Who's 
going to do the managing? You?” 

“New York City has the largest reservoir system in the 
world,” continued the Optimist, “and these waters should, 
if. stocked heavily enough, provide excellent angling for 
the thousands of resident sportsmen.” 

“Yes, but you can’t carry on extensive stocking on a 
dollar and a quarter license,” remarked the Statistician. 

“T agree with you there. But if you'll shut your big 
mouth long enough to let me explain my plan, I’ll tell you 
how I expect to make this region the angling center of the 
United States,” and the Optimist leaned back and smiled 


confidingly. a era 
s I said be- 


fore,” he went on, 
‘‘we have the 


greatest reservoir 
system in the 
world, ‘This sys- 


tem embraces prob- 
ably 18 or 20 
lakes—” 
“Twenty-four to 
be exact,” cut in 
the Statistician. 
“__with a total 
area of I don’t 
know how many 


‘*Twenty- 
five thousand.” 

“There are also 
about one hundred 
miles of feeder and 
connecting 
streams, All these 
waters are unpol- 
luted and suitable 
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for the species of game fish in which we 
are interested. There are probably about 
forty or fifty thousand anglers—” 

“Exact figures unavailable,” from the 
Statistician. 

“—-Forty or fifty thousand anglers in 
New York City and vicinity who would 
fish these waters if the fishing was really 
worthwhile. Under my plan, the city 
would charge the nominal sum of ten dol- 
lars for season fishing permits good any- 
where on the watershed. This would pro- 
duce a revenue of about half a million 
dollars yearly. Eighty per cent of this 
sum would build and cover all operating 
expenses of a Municipal Hatchery with an 
output of ten to twenty million game fish 
yearly. Twenty per cent of this sum 
would be sufficient for supervision, extra 
patrol, etc. Small ponds and brooks could 
be screened and set aside as retaining 
waters. -Local clubs and _ associations 
would cooperate in transplanting and 
stocking fish in suitable waters. Strict 
sanitary control measures could be insti- 
tuted to avoid pollution of the waters and 
daily shore and motor boat patrol would 
keep down violations—violators of sani- 
tary regulations to have their permits re- 
voked at once. 

“Small and large mouth bass, brook, 
brown and rainbow trout and other suit- 
able species could be planted and I ven- 
ture to say that in five or six years anglers 
from Maine, Ontario, Minnesota and Cal- 
ifornia would be coming to "New York to 
fish in our reservoirs.” 

“Pipe Dream,” grunted the Pessimist 
with disgust and the others echoed his 
sentiment. 

As for me, I wondered if the Optimist 
had had a pipe dream or a vision. 


Bait Casting Outfit for the 
Beginner 


A correspondent who plans to fish 
Kenora wants to know what kind of bait- 
casting outfit we would recommend for a 
beginner and whether or not it is “diffi- 
cult to learn to bait-cast.” 

A five to five and one-half foot rod is 
practically standard for northern bait- 
casting and it should be what is known as 
medium action. Most bait-casting rods are 
made in three actions—heavy, medium 
and light. The heavy action is suitable 
for southern fishing where the big-mouth 
bass run large and are taken mostly in 
weedy waters. The medium action makes 
a good all-around rod, particularly for a 
beginner. The light action is generally 
preferred by expert anglers for casting 
half and quarter ounce lures. 

A level winding reel is a big help to 
the beginner, although, if he intends tak- 
ing the game seriously, a plain open reel, 
either geared or free-spool, would prob- 
ably prove more satisfactory in the long 
run. Quality pays in a bait-casting reel 
and excellent reels may be obtained at 
very moderate cost. The line should be 
from 14 to 16 Ibs. test, preferably water- 
proofed. As the angler progresses he will 
Possibly use lighter lines, but 14 Ibs. is 
Plenty light enough for the beginner. 

An assortment of plugs, artificial min- 
nows and spinners weighing from % to 
¥, of an ounce would complete the casting 
end of the outfit. 

“Is it difficult to learn to bait-cast?” 

Well, that depends on the individual. 
Some take to it more readily than do 
others. Offhand, I would say that it is 
quite simple for the average man to learn 
to cast well enough to take fish. A few 
days constant practise with a little advice 
and criticism from someone on_ the 
8tounds should be enough. Not-to make 
an expert caster, of course. That requires 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST REEL VALUE 


as demand has made it possible for Shakespeare 


dealers to offer you this Criterion reel at the extremely low price of only $5.50. 
The Criterion is a genuine Shakespeare level-winding masterpiece, precisioned 
like a fine watch and built to give a lifetime of casting perfection. Its jeweled 
spool caps, chromium-plated level-wind mechanism, and smooth, powerful 
action place the Criterion in a class far above any other reel ever sold at this 
price. See the Criterion. All dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will be 
glad to show it to you. Note its action, finish and “feel” and you'll know that it’s 


the greatest reel value in America. Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


ee eo re 
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Twisting the 
Tiger’s Tail... . 


Mr. Lee F. Busse of Cleveland, Ohio, 
states that the Al. Foss Jazz Wiggler 
with Pork Rind induces the same 
feeling of biting rage on the part 
of the Tiger of the North that is 
aroused by twisting the tail of the 
four-footed variety. 


The 36 pound specimen shown 
above was captured by him at 
Avery Point, Sebright, Canada.This 
musky is no “child”. He reached a 
ripe old age and size because he 
was not easy to fool and has prob- 
ably turned up his nose at a basket 
full of splashing, gangling baits of 
the ordinary variety. 


The man who spends his time and 
money to go up North is usually not 
interested in “cradle snatching’ but 
wants to bring home some trophies 
he can talk about. Fish of this kind, 
are discriminating on the subject 
of makeshift baits. Better have a 
collection of Genuine Al. Foss Pork 
Rind Baits in your tackle box if you 
don't want them to “high hat” you. 


JAZZ WIGGLER 50¢ 


V2 OR S68 OZ, 


fos Wiggler—Price 50c. This is the bait used by 
. Busse to land the 36 pound musky. No. 10, 
one-half ounce with 3/0 hook; No.9, five-eighths 
ounce with 5/0 hook. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Al. Foss Department No. H 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L. Foss 


Pork Rino BAITS 
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Dr. George Edgar Vincent, newly elected president of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, retired president of the Rockefeller Foundation and formerly head 
of the University of Minnesota. 


years of practise. But if a man can get 
out thirty-five or forty feet of line and 
hit the lake nine times out of ten he 
should get a few fish. 


The Homing Instinct of Salmon 


Speculation has been more or less rife 
for years regarding the factors that deter- 
mine the homing instinct of salmon, and 
whether heredity or early environment 
play the leading réle. New information 
has recently come to light on this interest- 
ing subject through experiments conducted 
by the Federal Government, and the state 
of California, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing extract taken from a recent issue of 
“California Fish and Game.” 

“It has long been recognized from cas- 
ual observation that the different species 
of Pacific Salmon resort to certain streams 
for spawning purposes. Proof of this 
homing instinct of these fish has been 
demonstrated by experiments by the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game in California and 
additional evidence is now furnished by 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries as 
the result of tagging experiments on 
Chinook salmon in the Columbia River, 
extending over a period from 1916 to 1927, 
as related in a recent bulletin of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
During that pericd many thousands of 
young salmon were marked in the various 
tributaries of the Columbia and liberated. 
Many of these marked fish were taken in 
the sea off British Columbia and South- 
western Alaska, but it is a significant fact 
that none have ever been taken in any 


stream except the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries. 

“It has been an open question as to 
whether the homing instinct of these fish 
was a purely hereditary matter or whether 
it was determined largely by the early en- 
vironment of the fish. Results of the ex- 
periments tend to discount the hereditary 
theory because only a small percentage of 
marked fish returned to the tributary 
where eggs were taken, but a large per- 
centage were recovered in the tributaries 
where the fry had been liberated and 
where the young fish spent a portion of 
their early lives. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that environment is the sole govern- 
ing factor, but hereditary instinct figures 
to a limited. extent. 

“A striking instance of the return of 
fish to the home stream has been found in 
a tributary called Spring Creek. This 
creek is so extremely small that it is diffi- 
cult to see how the salmon could find it at 
all, yet 82 marked fish were recaptured 
therein as adults, while only four were 


- taken elsewhere. 


“This is taken as definite evidence of 
the validity of the home stream theory. 

“It has also developed that the homing 
instinct is disturbed by transplanting eggs 
from one tributary to another. This is 4 
matter of considerable importance in fish 
cultural operations, particularly in cases 
where the attempts are made to rehabili- 
tate runs by transplantation from other 
streams. So fas as experiments have 
gone, they indicate that the better practice 
is to stock each stream with eggs native 
to that stream.” 
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The author stages a little demonstration with the bait casting rod. 


Forest AND STREAM 


The Parmachenee Belle 


(Continued from page 486) 


abandon, where they struck, however, the 
water was open and free of impediments 
and I experienced very little difficulty 
in landing them. 

When the sun was straight overhead I 
was about to desist from casting. A great 
heap of débris accumulated around an 
old cedar windfall in a small bay drew 
a cast as soon as I came within proximity 
of it. That Silver Doctor certainly re- 
tained some of its erstwhile potency. For 
once I was on guard and struck with a 
taut line the big bass that smashed it. 
And when I say he was a big bass I 
mean it, for he outrivaled in size any bass 
I had hooked or beheld upon the spawn- 
ing beds. And I was anxious to land 
him! 

That bass was of bull dog character- 
istics, influenced possibly by the inborn 
knowledge that his ultimate safety rested 
in that half-submerged cedar top. Nor 
could I change his opinion or intent. The 
strain on the rod tip became rather dan- 
gerous, and I marveled how my leader 
held against such a hard, steady pull. To 
give slack would have meant the loss of 
the fish. I could only risk tackle and hope, 
as well as shout commands to the callow 
Armand to keep the canoe away from the 
impending perils of trash and cedar limbs. 


Somehow that fish held the attention 
of the habitant more than the proper 
maneuvering of the canoe, and in that 
way he gained a little slack with the 
craft drifting in and immediately pro- 
ceeded into a spectacular leap toward 
safety over to the opposite side of the 
projecting limb. Only then I lost all 
hope. But I almost let out a shout of 
joy, though at another time I would have 
voiced my unbridled anger at the Quebec 
native for his carelessness. 

For a moment he lost all sense of what 
I expected of him in his eagerness to 
behold every action of the militant bass, 
and awkwardly paddled closer to the 
submerged cedar without being aware of 
his gauchness. And that fish, too, in his 
jubilant idea that it was another oppor- 
tunity for escape, flew out of the water 
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and cleared the entire top and raced 
foolishly for the open water where, all 
tired out, I landed it, and with a bad 
set in my rod tip. 

When the sun threw fairly long shad- 
ows from the hills in the west I resumed 
casting, determined to land another bass 
of goodly proportions and cease when we 
came to the narrows that led us into 
Dam Lake. But again luck was far from 
me. By six o’clock I had not raised a 
fish of consequence and began to berate 
the conditions which had made such un- 
usually high water prevail. 

We rested temporarily in a small nook. 
I occupied my time surveying the con- 
tents of my combined fly and bug book, 
with Armand exhibiting interest in my 
promiscuous collection of feather and hair 
atrocities. 

“Try Parmachenee Belle,’ he volun- 
teered with the serious mien of one try- 
ing his best to assist. “Dem Parmachenee 
Belle, always she gets dem, by damn!” 

I nearly tumbled into the brink from 
my unruffled desire to laugh at the fly 
which he was indicating as his choice. 
His finger was resting with a reassuring 
caress on a coal black cork-bodied bug of 
my own designing. 

““Parmachenee Belle!’ ” 
screamed in his ears. 

“Yes, dem Parmachenee Belle always 
gets de beeges’ ’achigan,” he rejoined 
calmly without any suspicion of mistaken 
identity. 

And, as though I were influenced by 
an unshakable hunch, I quickly attached 
the black replica of a horse fly to my 
leader while Armand paddled me along 
the uneven base of the high, spruce-topped 
hill facing us, until we came to a huge 
rock several yards out in the water from 
it. 

Then I made my sole cast with that 
black imitation. That cork-bodied affair 
struck the top of the rock. I immediately 
imparted a twitch to my rod tip. The 
bug dropped on its back in the water 
and created a terrible commotion. That 
great small mouth had it before it could 
right itself and I struck instantly. 


I almost 
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At Last- 


True “Fish-Flesh” 


‘TRANSPARENT 
INDESTRUCTIEIE 






Now Heddon offers you much more than 
minnow-shape, minnow-color and minnow- 
action. A fourth priceless feature is obtain- 
able—true “‘fish-flesh’’ appearance. Hereis the great- 
est improvement in artificial baits since the first 
Heddon Dowagiac was invented 25 years ago. The 
“Spook” is a sinking bait with two flashing spoons. 
It can he sent deep to tempt the lazy big ones. Is ab- 
solutely irresistible, also indestructible. Made of 
Heddy-lin (like Pyralin), the jaws of the most pow- 
erful and sharpest toothed game fish can’t break, 
crack or mar it. A new one free if it fails. 

Comes in six handsome finishes. Price, $1.50. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden baits. 

If your dealer does not have the new Heddon 
“Spook”’ in stock, it will be sent to you postpaid up- 
on receipt of price. 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables” 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 






. Zig-Wag 
Extremely erratic and lively-act- 
ing jointed bait. All standard col- 
ors. Price, $1.25. 


Famous evetye 
where. Floats, dives, 
swims with rolling 
motion. Sizes: ‘*Reg- 
ular’ and “‘Baby,”’ $1. “Jointed,” $1.25. 

All standard colors. 










The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ 
Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 

non-fotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 
Meadow 


A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tail and ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Heddon’s New 
Bait Chart FREE 


Revised and improved for 1930. 
Just the thing for your tackle 
box. Folds to vest pocket size. 
Tells what bait to use under 

all fishing conditions, and the 

5 best bait to choose for any kind 
of fish. Chart issent free, together with 
Heddon’s complete 1930 Fishing Tackle 
Catalog. Write or use coupon today. (58) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. C71 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. C71, Bowagiac, Mich, 
Gentlemen: Send me_your complete 1930 Catalog and 
the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. I am es- 


pecially interested in 
0 “Spook”’ Baits 0 Bait Casting Rods 0 Reels 





0 Other Baits + 0 Fly Rods 0 Tackle Boxes 
Name .....cccsces eee eeceseesrcceseseeeeeeess secece 
Address...... ee rerecccecerees ov ccecccccecevetes 


Cee eeeereereeeereeeresesereee Oeeeeeee seer eeececces 









wild and lonely 


LAKES 


Await Your Fly 


Up where the true north 
begins—yet easy of ac- 
cess by our luxurious 
steamers—lie seven un- 
troubled lakes teeming 
with speckled trout. Big 
two and three pounders 
cruise these waters, chas- 
ing the smaller fry to 
nook and cove and inlet. 
Our large camp on the 
main lake is made from 
great, round timber. It 
has all the comforts you 
look for or desire in the 
out-of-doors. We supply 
guides, boats, fishing 
gear. And our camp cook 
knows his bacon, coffee, 
flapjacks—-and how to 
serve the trout you bring 
him. 

All this is but a few miles 
back of Tadoussac, Can- 
ada’s oldest settlement, at 
the mouth of the Sague- 
nay River. You may 
sail there from Toronto, 
Montreal or Quebec, put- 
ting up at our Hotel Tad- 
oussac before leaving for 
the big woods. 


Write for full information 
and illustrated booklet, 
after June 15th, to A. J. 
Kerr, Manager, Hotel Ta- 
doussac, Tadoussac, P. Q. 
Before June 15th, to 


715 Victoria Square, 


Montreal 
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In my category of angling experiences 
for bass and trout during a period cover- 
ing about forty years, I never saw a fish 
fight harder nor with more resourceful- 
ness. When I felt sure he was going to 
leap, he deliberately dived, and often 
varied these tactics with a gyrating, sub- 
aqueous program that challenged all the 
strength at my command. 

Finally when I landed that uncon- 
quered, but strength-spent five and one- 
half pound bass, I breathed a sigh of 
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relief; for my wrist ached considerably. 
As we started toward the narrows, I ad- 
mitted that this vietory was more from 
luck than artistry. 

Toward camp we paddled through the 
growing mist aflame with the setting 
sun. Armand gazed down at the big 
bass and the black bug still in its mouth. 
His faith in his. classification was still 
pronounced, for, as we left the narrows, 
he said: “Dem Parmachenee Belles al- 
ways catches de beeges’ bass!” 


We decided to return to camp. 


Those Beaver Dam Trout 


(Continued from page 489) 


At last Ken was able to reach out and 
net him, an iridescent thing of beauty, ice 
cold from those spring fed waters, and 
a good twelve inches long. 

From that time on the time went fast 
and furious, as it always does when things 
you want to happen, that you dream of 
happening, are actually happening. With 
a deep traveling lure, Ken hooked a 
dandy which he finally brought close to 
the craft, and which I had the bad luck to 
lose for him when I fumbled the net in 
a hurry to make a landing. As he flashed 
a hasty good-bye I saw that rascal right 
under my hand and he looked a good fif- 
teen inches. 

There was nothing more doing there, 
the trout were wise to us. Buta little 
farther, in another pretty bend, we suc- 
ceeded in hooking three fish, but the best 
we could do between us was to net two 
of them. 

So we kept working slowly upstream, 
now in the shade, now out in the full 
glare of the sun; and our fishing luck 
went along apace. One was lost in this 
bend, another taken from that. They 
were surely hitting, hitting hard, as Ken 
predicted, and that was all we cared 
about. 

Later in the afternoon we crawled out 
of the canoe and stretched out upon a 
mossy bank in the shade to rest a bit and 
eat a snack. But the sight of a big fellow 
breaking water to strike an insect sent us 


into the craft again in a hurry. The way 
that boy came up, I at first thought it was 
a beaver sure enough. 

Taking a tip from the trout that it was 
time for surface feeding, we switched 
back to flies again and I put on my trusty 
old Grub Grey again. And we certainly 
got results right then. 

Toward five o’clock I said, “Say, Ken, 
I’m convinced. They’re here and whether 
or not they’re crossed with the beavers, 
they sure can fight. Just about the fight- 
enist trout I want to catch. But I don’t 
care to sleep on a beaver dam, even if 
the fishing is wonderful; so let’s get 
started back to camp before night catches 
us portaging over a windrow of peeled 
sticks in the middle of the creek.” 

“All right,” assented my companion, 
“but what’s the big rush hour? You have 
not really been here until you try the 
water up to the next dam and then the 
pool above. It won’t take long. Come 
on!” 

The old Grub Gray teaser sure did root 
them out along that stretch of water up 
to the old beaver dam. Ken also had his 
moments wrestling with a couple of 
heavyweights he connected with. Then, 
before we knew, dam number six was 
right there ahead of us. It was the high- 
est of them all, at least three feet, but 
not as wide as some of the others. Be- 
fore portaging around one end, Ken hook- 
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ed two small trout in the white water be- 
low the wall of branches and sticks. 

As we eased the canoe into the pond 
above the dam, I noticed about twenty 
yards above a beaver home as big as an 
Eskimo boarding house. Apparently it 
was an old dwelling remodeled several 
times. Ken eyed the set-up with antici- 
pation plainly showing as our craft 
slowly drifted toward this whopping big 
beaver shack, . 

Presently he whipped out his line grace- 
fully—one, two, three times to no avail, 
and just as our spirits were drooping into 
a tail-spin his fourth attempt landed in 
close proximity to the base of the old pile 
of sticks. 

Whang! What a strike! 

And that fish waltzed away with line 
as if he were headed in the general di- 
rection of a fire. 

My companion said not a word, but his 
face was an open page. I saw his lips 
tighten as the fish rushed out line, and 
his eyes got as big as saucers. From 
then on the fight was fast and furious, 
and round by round Ken either lost or 
retrieved line, either kept it taut or al- 
lowed slack, until at last he snubbed the 
fsh so tight he came to the surface, 
threshed about furiously, and with a 
mighty leap with wide-open jaws, sud- 
denly settled out of sight again. It took 
us a moment to realize that it was all 
over. 

The rod straightened, the line dropped, 
and Ken sagged wearily. 


“Gosh, that was a golwhopper,” came 
mournfully from my friend, 

“Yeah,” I hastened to assure him, “and 
let me again say that you win, Mr. Trout- 
hound. They are here in Kimbell, these 
beaver-trout of yours. But now let’s go 
back to camp; anyhow we have a good 
mess of fish, twenty I’d say at least 
count.” 

Paddling around a bend, just as we 
were approaching dam five, we surprised 
a doe and fawn at the edge of the 
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meadow, both taking an evening drink 
before returning to the dark forests in the 
background. What a picture they made 
when we whistled to them! 

After all, it is not merely the fish that 
make trouting what it is, as I was again 
and again reminded as we made good 
time paddling down Kimbell Creek. 
Across the open meadow I could see the 
blackbirds gathering for the night and 
somehow their shrill cries seemed softened 
there in the sunset glow. When we came 
back to the elder swamp I looked up to 
see a lone mallard winging his way 
through the blue and I speculated upon 
what possible shelter he would find for 
the night. : 

Whenever. we crossed the placid pools 
above the various beaver dams, we could 
see trout breaking in the gleaming orange 
tints reflected from the golden sunset. 
Brook trout smackling the surface, the 
oncoming twilight hush of the forest, and 
a briliant sunset glow against the deepen- 
ing shadows of the woods—could there 
possibly be designed a more fitting finale 
for our day of piscatorial adventure up 
beautiful Kimbell Creek? 

It was dark when we worked our 
canoe around the first dam near the mouth 
of the stream, and then turned up the 
Pine to do our last stretch toward camp. 
The only sound was the rhythmic swish 
of paddles as -we leaned hard against 
the blades. 

After a few minutes, Ken broke the 
silence, “The next time—” his words com- 
ing slowly; “Yes,” I cut in,. “the next time 
you are going to get the big one you 
left inside the doorway of that huge 
beaver house. Eh?” 

“Well, yes I am going to do that,” re- 
plied Ken. But do you know how we 
are going to work it next time? We're 
going up Kimbell with all our duffle and 
camp for the night in order to really fish 
that water. And we'll just catch them 
and put ’em back, just by way of teaching 
those trout a thing or two. What do 
you say?” 


Get the net ready! 


The Bugs of Bunyan 


(Continued from page 499) 


wouldn’t net but kept rushing in and out 
tven on a short line. Paul bore down on 
his rod all he dared, and succeeded in 
bringing the trout in. Then he held up 
the glistening beauty to us his face lit by 
that ready grin. 

Sol and I working upstream got ahead 


of Paul, and as we walked along a stretch 
of quiet water, could hear the rumble of 
the river just ahead. 

“That must be one of those spots,” re- 
marked Sol. : 

And it was. Coming to the bend we 
saw where the river, after tumbling 
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No. 1200 — South Bend Level-Wind- 
ing Anti-Back-Lash Reel $20.00 


In the Hands 


of over 


600,000 


Fishermen 


The cast, the strike, the catch—all de- 
pend upon your reel. Your reel must 
be right. Choose the reel which the 
greatest number of anglers choose year 
after year, for watch-like precision of 
manufacture. 600,000 South Bend own- 
ers can’t be wrong. These reels must 
be right! 

No. 1000— 

Oreno 

Level- 
Winding 
Anti-Back- 

Lash 


$8.50 


A reel noted for its smooth, easy free-running 
action. Combines South Bend’s famous _level- 
winding anti-back-lash features. 100 yard capacity. 


No. 550— 
Level- 
Winding © 
Anti-Back- 
Lash 


$5.50 


The reel which 

has brought bait- 

casting joy to 

thousands of be- 

ginners. plain, substantial, popularly priced 
reel, with South Bend’s two noted features. 
Price refunded on any South Bend Reel which will 

not fulfill all we claim. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10214 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


WRITE for further reel 
details_in our _ new_ 1930 
book “‘Fishing—What Tackle 
and When’’. 100 interest- 
ing pages. Sent free. -- 
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Joseph A. D. Moore 
and his Dardevle 
catch. 





“Your ‘Dardevles’ played 
Hell with the big Bass!” 


ce OU will notice from the picture that 
your ‘Dardevles’ surely played Hell 
with the big Bass in Florida. And when 
no other plug or bait had the least effect! 
“Three of us, using your 3/5 oz. spoon (Dar- 
devlet) each caught his limit of the ‘big mouths’ 
’most every trip we made.” 





Why not tear a leaf out 


How about you—old-timer? af 0 
of Mr. Moore’s book, and this season ‘“‘play Hell’’ with 


not only Bass, but Pike Pickerel, Lake Trout, too, 
in your favorite waters? = ; 

Don’t gamble with the success of your coming trip by 
failing to take along several sizes of the Dardevle lures. 
Every live dealer can show them to you. Insist on the 
genuine—there are now many imitations. 

Send today for cur catalog and a copy of ‘‘Fisherman’s 
Luck,’’—a great fishing story. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
Dept. O, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game’’ 





Fishermen 
Save 50% or More 


on Nationally Known Brands 


Fishing Tackle 


Amazing tackle bargains selected from 
combined Wilson- Winchester - Simmons 
brand new stocks. 25 Fly Rod for 
$10.95. Split bamboo rods as low as 
$1.15. $2 Fly Lines for 95c. $4 Reel 
for $1.65. Automatic Reels $2.95. $1.50 
Imported Flies for 75c. doz. ~-Hundreds 
of bargains at similar reductions. Write 
for big folder showing the most sensa- 
tional values ever offered in more than 
50 years in business. 


MAX COOK (Est. 1878) 


1655 Larimer Street Denver, Colo. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Protect your inventive ideas. Prompt Expert 
Personal Service. Submit data and $5 for 
preliminary search. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1115 K St. N W Washington, D. C. 


1000's of FISHERMEN .... 


are buying their tackle from the Fishermen's 
Buying Club, Inc. Evidently there must be a 
good reason. 


Send: 10c. postage for package of hooks 
and catalog. 


FISHERMEN’S BUYING CLUB, INc. 


93 Stillwell Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 
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through a series of rapids, rounded into a 
pool at the opposite shore. On our side, 
however, it came swiftly down, whipping 
itself into little waves. The bank was 
covered with bushy willows making a 
long cast very difficult. 

We shot our Bugs out again and again 
into the swift water, but there was noth- 
ing doing. Sol finally succeeded in 
placing his Bug just on the edge of the 
rifle where it skirted the pool. As the 
Salmon Fly lifted up over a wave there 
was a swirl behind and a trout grabbed 
it. Then rushing down with the current, 
that fish hit the bottom and stayed there. 

“He must be off,” moaned Sol, “and my 
line’s caught fast on the bottom.” 

So it seemed, but Sol pumped away, 
and his line, freeing with a jerk, he 
reeled in quickly to bring a large cut- 
throat to the surface. Then the fun com- 
menced, as the trout decided he didn’t like 
our looks and splashed out into the riffle. 
Sol reeled and lost line until he was blue 
in the face, but to no avail. 

“By gosh, I’ll get you yet,” he cried, 
and wading in regardless, he brought the 
trout towards him and slammed the net 
down over its head. Hugging the net 
with its squirming trout to his breast he 
made the bank with the line dangling 
free over his shoulder. In the excitement 
he had reeled in too short and snapped 
the leader. : 

“You better try that spot, Brad,” he ad- 
vised rummaging in his pockets for an- 
other leader. 

I did, placing my Bug just at the riffle’s 
edge time and again, but with no results. 
Was about to give up when I was 
astounded to see a trout burst from the 
pool, curve into the air, and smash down 
on the Bug. Alas!—he hit where the 
Bug wasn’t, and my heart that had jump- 
ed right up into my throat subsided back 
into its normal resting place. With 
trembling hands I cast back into the 
same spot several times, but that trout 
had had enough and wouldn’t repeat. 

Just ahead there was a stretch of swift 
water running below a bridge that we 
decided to fish with the camera. I have 
done this before all set and poised with 
the kodak at a promising spot, only to 
find the place barren of results. So I 
didn’t have much hope to-day. Slipping 
and splashing along behind Sol, and bal- 
ancing precariously to prevent wetting the 
camera, I was startled by his yell— 

“Got one!— get ready!” 

I was ready, but the trout proved dis- 
appointing and wouldn’t jump. So there 
was only the chance left for a netting 
picture which I snapped as Sol pulled in 
a cutthroat. 

Sitting on shore, I waited, rather du- 
biously, as Sol waded in again to whip 
towards a bit of white water. But his 
first cast produced a swift strike that 
missed. So I was all set as the Bug shot 
out again, and was looking in the view- 
finder as the trout curved from the water. 
Snap! went the shutter, and luckily the 
film developed to show the trout in the 
air. 

A hail from Bunyan across the river 
stopped us. 

“Watch that riffle just ahead. There’s 
usually a big one there.” 


He reached the place before we did, 
and clambering out into midstream man- 
aged to get up on a small rock, The 
river raced swiftly in front of him as he 
whipped the Bug into the purling water. 
As I glanced at him, he apparently had a 
strike, and in his eagerness, overbalanced 
and slid into the water, going under com- 
pletely. He came up several yards down 
stream and without a word went back to 
whip the eddy. And before I turned 
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away he had landed a nice trout. No 
wonder he got the fish, as nothing seemed 
to bother him. 

This spot not proving fruitful for me, 
I wandered on. Not discouraged—oh no 
—but rather curious as to why the trout 
didn’t like me so well. I hadn’t done 
them any wrong, and was most solicitous 
in giving them a Bug at every oppor- 
tunity. Well, just to be ornery, I wouldn’t 
feed them any for a while. Then they 
might get sore. So I passed up several 
likely spots without the least remorse. 


After climbing around a drift of logs 
I stopped for a breathing spell and a 
movement in the water near the bank 
caught my eye. What—yes—there was a 
grand-daddy trout slowly fanning the 
water above a rock, his nose pointed to 
the swirl that was bringing food down to 
him. 

Here was my chance. Not waiting to 
get down stream I crawled behind a bush 
and cast a new Bug out so that it would 
float over his position. He couldn’t resist 
it—I knew as it danced towards him. 
But he did—never giving it a flicker. 
Darn it all! What was the matter? 
Down again floated the “Bug,” and just 
as it neared him he made a lightning 
jab for it, and grabbed—not my Bug—but 
a fly that was just next to it. Double 
darn, that was disappointing, but he was 
hungry—so I kept sending the Bug at 
him. 

Hearing a noise, I looked up to see Sol 
approaching. 

“What you kneeling there for?” he 
asked, “looking for gold?” 

“I got a trout by that rock on which 
I claim priority,” I answered. “You get 
away from here.” 

“Aw—you don’t know how to wiggle 
that bug,” he said, and paying no atten- 
tion to my protests sent his Salmon Fly 
curling over the trout. And believe it or 
not—that pesky trout lost nary a second 
but grabbed his Bug in a dash as swift 
as the flick of an eye. 

“Hey—that’s not fair,’ I yelled, and 
dropping my red I rushed over to Sol, 
“that’s my trout and I’m going to land 
him.” 

Too astonished to object he yielded up 
his rod and I went to playing that fish 
mad clear through. 

“Turn down my ‘Bug’ would you— 
come in here, you can’t have that much 
line. Oh, you would—would you—jump- 
ing won’t help any. Come away from 
that rock.” 

“Of course,” kidded Sol, “if I must 
hook them for you—” 

“Go soak your head. You know he was 
mine. Boy, that was some tussle.” 

“Your technique wasn’t any too good. 
I’d a landed him in half the time.” 

“Oh sure you would. Well, anyway, he’s 
in my creel. Say, my basket’s pretty 
heavy even if the trout ain’t all big ones. 
And I’m dog tired. What do you say we 
hit for the car.” 

“Sure thing.” 

’ We had the fire started and the coffee 
on before Paul Bunyan poked his husky 
frame through the trees. And it was 
about time, for the canyon walls darken 
early in late afternoon and we were all 
as hungry as bears. : 

Did you ever cover a big deep frying 
pan with bacon and sniff the enticing 
odor as it sputtered and curled. And 
then dump the same frying pan—minus 
bacon, but swimming in sizzling grease, 
chock full of sweet spuds. And in an- 
other spider place plump fillets of freshly- 
caught trout, and watch them turn to 4 
crisp brown. And then butter thin slices 
of home-made rye bread shot with cafa- 
way seeds. And then with an appetite like 
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that of a husky stevedore, sit down and 
punish that aforementioned food. Did 
you ever? . 

Well, that’s what we did and how that 
grub melted away. It just seemed that it 
would hardly go around—although we 
had cooked enough for six men. 

“What do you think of the Bunyan 
Bugs now?” asked Paul. 

“Oh, I guess they’ll do in a pinch,” 
granted Sol. “You better make up a 
dozen for me. But you gotta devise a 
new pattern for Brad—he’s individual 
and needs something nifty.” 


Umpqua Steelheads 


(Continued from page 497) 


but one thing to do—as wading out is im- 
possible—and I do it—sldck away every- 
thing until the bight of the line is bow- 
ing with the stream. 

Eureka! He’s cleared it, himself! 

(As a friendly tip to them that, per- 
haps, are unaware of it: six, perhaps 
seven times out of ten—especially with 
steelhead—where conditions are such that 
you cannot get out to clear, a sudden 
change in the angle of strain on the fish’s 
mouth caused by the slacking of the line 
as I have described, will cause the fish to 
shift its position, the line clearing—as was 
the result in the present case.) 

The steelhead swings wide across the 
river and gets into a partial eddy; ... it 
will not do to let him rest in yon’ com- 
fortable spot, so I bring more pressure to 
bear. This annoys him into two more 
jumps, but there is not the “old pepper” 
in evidence. Loath as he is to come, I 
persuade him back in the current—always 
keeping below him, thus having the ad- 
vantage of the river’s strength with me. 
Gradually, then more rapidly, I “work” 
the fish back to my side of the stream. 
He catches a glimpse of me and surges 
away, but it is only a gesture and on the 
next leading-in I swing him broadside to 
me, quite finished. A carefully-timed gaff 
stroke and he is at our feet—barely a 
quiver left. 

“What will he go?” 

“My guess is six and a half—but the 
little scales say a full seven!” There he 
is—a thing of beauty and a joy forever! 

Though many years have passed into 
the discard since I began to shoot and 
fish, I never cease to respectfully marvel 
at the handiwork of the Master Crafts- 
man. And I know of no fish whose sheer 
loveliness of delicate hues and shadings 
surpass those of the famous Steelhead. 
The name comes from the copp’rous tints 
along the sides of the head—metallic and 
beautiful. Dark-blue black, shading into 
a pearl grav and merging into snow white 
on the belly, he lies on the dark-green of 
the ferns—a magnificent thing! 

S’ppose that we drop downstream and 
try the head of that deep riffle, over 
there—just where the water gathers speed 
for the next rapid . . . a beautiful spot, 
indeed! But to cover it properly takes a 
right long cast, and deep wading. 

The rocks of the North Umpqua are 
Particularly slippery, and almost all of 
the rounded variety. Hobs are worse 
than nothing. The only kind of a wading 
shoe that will do the work of keeping one 
upright are those with heavy felt soles. 
To further assist in maintaining my 
equilibrium I designed a combination gaff 
and wading staff, something like those 
that I have used on Scotch and Labrador 
tivers, The staff is shod in light steel, for a 
matter of 2 feet, with blunt point. This 
equipment I have found to be an invaluable 
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THE NEW 
MARHOFF 


A MASTERPIECE re 
YOU'LL TREASURE | 
FOR A LIFETIME 


UILT like a fine watch, 
the beautiful Marhoff 
reel, accurate in its every 
dimension to less than | 
1/1000 of aninch, is amas- — 
terpiece of the master reel ~ 


~ 
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Plu ink! Dead to the spot 


maker. With its superb, where the big one rose! 


free-running, silent and 


(Bob Becker Photo) 


powerful action, long distance and accurate bait 
casting is delightfully easy. And in the landing of 
the largest and gamiest fish, its dependable action 
will never fail you. The Marhoff reel is sold by all 
dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing tackle. Ask 


to see it. They'll be glad to show it 


to you. 


Shakespeare Company, 741 N. Pitcher Street, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE ° 


REELS ‘RODS: LINES :: 


Bass, Bluegills, 


Crappies, etc. GREAT SPORT 


ET a new thrill out of fishing for bass and 
an fish!’ Send $1 for this Marathon 
pecial Dry 7 Outfit and “get more fun 

and more fish. eats worms and live bait. 
Outfit consists of 1 Bluegill Pup; 1 Cork Body 
Bass Houn; 1 best quality, pure gut, 3-ft. leader 
=e 1 tin of Dry Dope to waterproof line and 
. Full instructions included. Our catalog and 
ide to Fly Fishing Free with each order. 
Send $1 today and ask for outfit No. 512. 


ALEC MERMOD, Outdoor Amenica’s 


Gun Editor, a veteran hunter and trapshooter, - 


K FREE : Big, pro- 
Price $12.50 fusely illus- 
oa trated book of 

iissingt ore. 

“Let's GoFish- 


in’.” Writeto 
the Shakes- 
peare factory 
for your copy. 
You Y like this 
book 


BAITS 





Direct mas REFL 


A favorite with m Bait-Casting and Trolling. Reel 
ie 4 4 2 No toate chee Soe ice 100 yds. of 15 Ib. test sille 


or other parts to oe at ease spooli 

ao Ene suis en dugabie sutemetic brake, 

jae i made of oats kek snd alomtou, Boar in of 
toughest phosphor bronze, shaft of hardened and steel 


WINONA REEL =. 


Two new styles, Ni 10SF, without 
= ‘0. DSF withow Rote: 


if t " 
pase pot) handle om, we will 
Write for Free Catalog. (48) 


a 
encloser 





MARATHON BAIT co., Wausau, Wis. James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. C74, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


sold and used Lefevers for years, broke every one 
of his first string of targets with a new Lefever trap 
gun, likes Lefevers so much he said “You ought to 


sell a million of these Lefevers”’. 


“Who ever saw a broken Lefever ?” 


Singles $16 and $35. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


Doubles $28.50 and $60.00. 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
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«SURE AM!”’ 


Then ask for our 1980 Tackle Book about flies, lead- 
ers, barbless and snelled hooks, rods, reels, lines— 
the best possible to make. Specially built tackle at 
reasonable prices, too. We save you money and give 
you real tackle. 


Borchardt’s 1930 25c Special 


to interest new customers includes 2 new spinner trout 
flies (worth 30c) or 1 high grade bass fly (wortn 40c) 
for 25c with each inquiry for our Free Tackle Book. 
State color or name of flies wanted. Address 


Borchardt’s Fly & Tackle Mfg. Co. 
“Real Tackle for Real Fishermen” 
4556 Gravois Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the only Manufacturing Specialists 

Wherever expert anglers fore- 
gather and the merits of tackle 
are discussed, there you will find 
eloquent testimony of the su- 
premacy and _ dependability of 
Edward vom Hofe tackle. Since 
1867, we have consistently dedi- 
cated: ourselves to the task of 
building rods, reels and all other 
tackle with the painstaking devo- 
tion of expert craftsmen. To go 
through our factory, right here 
on the premises, and watch what integrity and fine 
handiwork can accomplish, has brought untold satis- 
faction to countless followers of dovable Isaac Walton. 
For your own protection rely on the advice and sug- 
gestions of the specialist in fine tackle. He alone is 
entirely devoted to your interest... . 

2c stamp brings 168-page catalog 


EDWARD VOM HOFE 2 CO. 
91 Falten Street e*e New York City 














The Genuine Telerana Nova 


For Sale 
Everywhere 
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Leatlers 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 


Trout to Tarpon. 
can get them from his nearest jobber. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE §, 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pace Moccasin, Hand 
fe Marthosth pote boot ‘ oe oa 

n the average ; puton 
take off ; no hooks to catch. ‘dakle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

EEMAN-THOM PSON SHOE Co. 
pt. 19, St. Paul, nesota 


FR 
De 


LIVE HELGRAMITE ror BLACK BASS 


Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. $4.50 per 
hundred; $2.25 per fifty; $1.25 per twenty-five. 


Postpaid. 


GEO. O, STRONG 





JOE WELSH 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


Tell your dealer he 





Willimantic, Conn. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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adjunct for the tough wading of the fast- 
water streams of Oregon and Washington. 


When not in use there is an eye on the , 


shaft that drops easily over a hook that 
is on a light strap carried across the 
shoulders. A push shoves it across one’s 
back, when casting, and out of the way. 

S’ppose you fish this run? 

It is so bright now that I suggest a 
Black Dose, or a Brown Fairy, No. 8. 
And we'll go up to that point. You must 
wade out along the ledge, but don’t bear 
down stream as there is a drop-off that 
is over your head, on the lower side. You 
will have to go to your waist as it is a 
long cast to THE... spot. See where 
the current sweeps in reverse—forming 
the main eddy? Try to put your fly just 
at its edge... that’s it! Just a bit 
higher—if you can? ... Fine! ... 
Nothing doing? Try to the left... . 
WHOOPS!—my dear! He wanted it! 
Sowie! . .-. let him go, man—let him go! 
’Scuse my yelling orders—but you have 
never tackled one of these fish in this kind 
of water and they can make a monkey 
out of angler in 1-2-3 order, if you don’t 
know’em! Hold your rod up! Daggone 
it—if he should jump, with your tip 
pointed at him in that way—something 
would break, or the fly tear out! That’s 
better! Yon’s a grand fish, my son!... 
SOME jump! He’ll do better than 7 lbs. 

. watch him... watch him—snub him 
hard if he makes for that dead water— 
it’s full of snags . . . B’gosh, he beat you 
to it! ... Fouled? Darn! Keep a taut 
line—I’ll wade out and see if I can 
elear. .:.” 

Brrrrrrr! Tho’ ’tis August, the crystal 
waters of the North Umpqua are always 
COLD! I never wear waders, as they 
are too infernally hot, clumsy and de- 
cidedly dangerous. I gingerly pick my 
way over the moss-slippery rocks . . . the 
surface of the back water is almost calm. 
. .- I follow the line down with my eyes 
and can see the steelhead . .. the line has 
almost a half-turn ’round the end of a 
log ... the fly seems secure in the upper 
jaw—nothing for it but to dip under, as 
I cannot reach, standing up. 

“Stand by—I’m going down!” The 
water gurgles in my ears as it closes over 
my head—Lordy, it’s cold! I move slowly 
so as not to startle the big fish into a 
frantic lunge that might result in a tear- 
out. I can see almost as plainly as in the 
air—carefully I reach out—the fish is 
hugely enlarged and looks like a silver 
torpedo—I clear the line—bob up— 
“Heave away!” 

But a shaft o’ light is on its way down 
stream—reel screaming joyously—and you 
make the best time possible after—while I 
wring my shirt—my eyes following you— 
that makes the eighth jump! A grand 
fighter! Glorious is the sunlight! The 
play of lights and shadows along the 
stream-side is exquisite. A westerly 
breeze daintily caresses your face, and 
gracefully sways the tall grasses to and 
fro. A dab of blue-and-white flashes 
by—scolding harshly. The kingfisher 
wonders who-in-Heck is poaching on his 
domain! (There should be a bounty on 
these marauders, as they are the greatest 
destroyers of game fish fry, extant!) <A 
pine grouse “Ooomp’s” from somewhere 
in the thickets, and the riveters-blows of 
a woodpecker come sharply .. . truly— 
great and wonderful Hands have fashion- 
ed these things—for Man’s benefit and 
enjoyment! 

“Got him stopped?” 

I sit me down on a big. rock—to thor- 
oughly enjoy your pleasure—and perhaps 
I may. mention, as a sort of philosophical 
aside, that I derive far more enjoyment 
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in watching @ friend’s fun-having than 
I do in handling the rod, myself. 

“Nay—nay! He’s not ready to come 
ashore—yet!” 

Up stream—and across it—he goes, 
Zezzz—Zezzz2—from the line as the 
strong current saws at it—the fish turns 
suddenly—“Get goin’ on that reel, my 
son!” 

Frantically you reel . . . the steelhead 
swings in almost to your feet—a gorgeous 
picture! No way in which to lead him 
ashore for beaching as there are too 
many reefs and snags ... so a gaff stroke 
writes fizis to that thrill-ful fight. 

“Like steelheadin’—do you?” 

My readers . . . make ‘reply in your 
own words. 73% Ibs. is your first fish. 

But the next event on the morning’s bill 
of entertainment is, by all odds, the main 
go! 

While you are having a rest I take the 
rod and change,the fly to a No. 6 Durham 
Ranger—a Scotch fly that I have found 
most useful on both the Rogue and the 
Umpqua—and there is a particularly al- 
luring bit of water just below us and 
right in the middle of the run. ’Tis only 
a few feet across—a semi-quiet resting 
place for up-coming fish, caused by two 
big rocks—but I have oft’ found big fish 
lying in it, and always fly-eager. A bit 
0’ a trick to work it, as unless your fly 
sweeps across it—fast—it does not seem 
to be of any interest to the fish. I wade 
out to the proper position—make a false 
cast or two—and drop the fly where I 
want it. Nothing happens on the first try 
—nor on the second. I lengthen out a 
few feet o’ line . . “the Durham Ranger 
fairly skitters across the foot of the “hole” 
. .. I did not see him take it—but the 
vicious lunge nearly pulled me from my 
precarious balance—and the steelhead was 
off, down river. . . . Lord! look at that 
fish go! ... all the casting line is gone 
and much of the linen back line... still 
he tears on—I doing my best to follow. 
. . . I made a mis-step in the hurry— 
WHOOSH! Down I go—full length, but 
I hang on to the rod! By the time that 
I have picked myself up the fish is all of 
100 yards below me—and in quiet, deep 
water. How I managed to get down there 
without the line fouling is an epic! My 
antics and cavortings must have been 
funny, as my almost 200 avoirdupois 
leaped agilely (?) across the deep places, 
teetered on rocks—and so forth! But I 
got there, and my fish was still with me! 
For a bit he was prone to sulk and | 
knew that I had a big ’un. Then he 
jumped! I studied my battle ground 
carefully, noting the vantage points. For 
some ten minutes we nip-and-tucked it to 
and fro—rounds being about equal. The 
big fish was some 40 feet from me, on the 
edge of the “white water. He jumped 
again—and. I saw the fly leave its mouth 
while in the air! You all know that 
“nasty” feeling ... and it always seems 
to happen with the “biggest” fish of the 
day—too! 

BUT ... the discarded fly had no more 
than hit the water when there was a ter- 
rific splash and I was hung to another 
fish! It jumped—ronto—and it was as 
large as the one that I had just lost! 
The complete reversal of my feelings 


caused a mental confusion, for a moment.’ 


Before I could pull myself together my 
fresh antagonist was out of the pool and 
headed for the 120-mile distant sea—at a 
nothing-flat rate. Pickin’ up my feet.-- 
off I staggered—after him—on a stern 
chase once more. Snubbing hard, I 
checked him at the top of the next falls, 
as there was no hope of staying con- 
nected with a fish in that place—a mass 
of sharp ledges and out-cropping boulders. 


It will identify you. 
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Sullenly—grudgingly he came back. 
Then he suddenly flung himself into S| 
“high” and deliberately forged up against “6 
the rapid—back to the precise spot where 
he had taken the fly. It is rare, indeed. 
that a fish will thus run up stream, for 
obvious reasons. So it was a decided 
novelty for me to have to clamber over 
rocks in that direction. 

But the strain of the effort told heavily 
on the fish. Two more slithering jumps— 
a tentative swing down stream, from 
which I checked him—and the beaching. 

A LOVELY steelhead of 93% lbs.! 

Gad, man—did you ever see anything so, 
wholly beautiful? Now then—take a 
quick look, as the little fly in the tough | 
part of the upper jaw has done no harm 


and this chap goes back to his freedom, ’ MI DD LE 
..» there you are, old timer! ~Good : tl 
luck and thanks for a splendid tussle! (} : 

The great fish moves sluggishly in the ” NAM t 


quiet at the bank side—as tho’ wonder- 

ing just what had happened. Then, : N_ the new Meisselbach Ranger Level- 
guided by his marvellous instinct, he ; Wind Bait-Casting Reel you obtain the 
moves toward the quick water—a flash— ; 4 newest and most efficient aids to fish- 

and he is gone under the foam! getting accuracy in casting. 
GREAT ... was it not? The spool is molded completely of 
: Bakelite. So light (only 1 ounce) it starts 
and stops noticeably easier than any metal 
¥ spool. This with the finely adjusted silent, 
H 1 G Fi h free-running gears and best perfected level 
awauan ame us wind, provides for the highest development 

(Continued from page 507) | of your skill. 

bag Especially suited for use with smallest 
free-running Size I (10-pound) line and light- 
quiet water. This region is the Kona Bakelite spool, strong, trouble-proof, weight baits, preferred by experienced casters. 
Coast, or western side of the huge island See one nen, Kel, Stel shaft, This highly refined reel, made of the best 
of Hawaii. This island is more than pmeisselbach rigid barrel-type, housing. materials and with greatest precision, is in- 
4,000 square miles in area, and is dom- “Adjustable, phosphor ‘broaee’ bearings. tended for lifetime service with best of satis- 


inated by two tremendous mountains Best type level wind, nickel silver worm faction. A reel to suit to a nicety the most 
. ° ° and removable steel pawl. Best materials ~ 
which are perpetually snow-clad in spite throughout, made with greatest precision, exacting needs of the expert. A source 


ithi finished and assembled for highest per- i ; . 
of the fact that they are located within oe ee eee oo of constant pride and advantage in get 
less than 20 degrees of the equator. No. 125—Price $15. ting big fish. 

These mountains, the extinet volcano of 


Mauna Kea; and the decidedly active} 4 f At your dealer's, 
not on dis- 


volcano, Mauna Loa, lack only a few feet Borage 
of reaching an altitude of 14,000 feet.| J write us. 
They are among the highest mountains in a S : 


the Pacific Ocean, and tower more than — 

seven miles straight up from the ocean| The A. F. Meisselbach Division of the General Industries Co. 
floor. The trade winds blow on the north 3026 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 

and east coasts of the island of Hawaii, | Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 

and this fact places the Kona fishing 

grounds in the sheltered lee of the island 

and its towering mountains. 


The most sought Hawaiian game fish ee 
is the ulua, a fish that is without a coun- eee 2 * 3 
terpart in any other waters. An evolu- am c & ikie Mi 
tionary representative of the giant mack- 
erels, the ulua is a big thick-chested fish, 5 : ° 
ranging anywhere from 10 to 200 pounds. => Catches More Fish Everywhere! 


A 10-pound ulua is only a minnow. Spe- ae rm =. ae _ o_O Pikie has 
‘ pr se oO hun s s s a B S) 
cimens frequently taken range from 40 to Geadiy and consistent killer’ of all Kinds of game Flahl "ras. 
150 pounds, while a 175- or 200-pound . rae wore. = — above all—with LIFE-LIKE 
ulua is not particularly rare. Pound for BIGGER Fish! Be sure you have tho “Silver ash” nish 
pound of weight, the ulua is a terrific No. 718! At your Deslers or Direct. 

fighter and about the hardest fish to kill ie Our new beautifully colored catalogue of true- 
to be found in salt water. The writer ba to-nature lures—sent FREE upon request 

- seen a number of them landed, but Weight % oz. 

seldom have I seen a 40-pound ulua Length 41% in. 

brought aboard a boat in less than an Price $1.00 CREEK CHUB BAIT COM DAN Y 

hour after the strike was made. A few (77 S. RANDOLPH ST. GAERETS, ICs 
weeks ago I lost what was probably the 

biggest ulua I’ve ever had a chance at. 

The fish struck just as I had taken ahold 

of my line to see how much brake tension 

Thad on the reel. As a result, I nursed 


a badly burned thumb and forefinger for Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers and Crickets 


some days. That fish struck precisely as bites ‘ 
if I had hooked a coral iek end , Sa The most lifelike baits you ever 
trying to hold the sampan. He took out saw and they get them every: 
250 yards of line before I could ever stop time. They come in the most 
him. Then, after a ten-minute battle, the natural colorings, the kind that 
ine parted, and my fish got away with a fool the wisest of the old ones. 
mai’ jearparenm 15 feet of piano wire, At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 

Ula “a bc — of line. holl Eastern Representative H. W. BOWLDS 

ua fishing, however, is not wholly : ; oes 
Ed. W. S » Inc. 217 M oO H 

confined to. boats. Some excellent catches 44’ West 44th Street, ‘New York, N. Y. Bld., Lee “Angeles, Calif. 
ate made by casting from the rocks of 
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Think About the Other 


Fellow 


N ee eae ‘La real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 


sO many new people 

taking to the water that 

there is likelihood of some of the 
finer traditions of the sea becom- 
ing obsolete. To the old-timer, 
who was brought up in sailing yachts and had to serve a 
comparatively long apprenticeship before he was considered 
fit to handle any kind of a craft, some of the antics of the 
new owners of motor craft are astounding. Crowded off 
the roads ashore, they have bought boats and have prob- 
ably been told that: “There’s nothing to it!” ‘They carry 
their two copies of the Pilot Rules as the law requires, 
but too often they have ne real knowledge of what the 
rules of the road are for and little idea as to what to do 
in an emergency. Such men are a menace to themselves 
and to everyone else on the water with them. They know 
that the engine will start when the proper button is 
pressed and that it may be stopped by opening a switch. 
They know, in a way, how to steer, but they do not know 
what to do when they encounter another boat steering a 
converging course. And most of them are speed maniacs. 
Now, speed is all right if you want it and need it. 
There would be little sense in trying to commute between 
office and country home in a slow boat, but there are 
places where speed 
is decidedly out of 
place and one of 
them is in harbor. 
Every fast boat— 
and that does not 
mean runabouts 
alone, for there are 
plenty of fast cruis- 
ers—rolls up a swell 
that will make other 
boats pitch and toss 
around in a discon- 
certing manner. I 
have seen a seagoing 
Coast Guard cutter 
roll in the wash of a 
small high speed 
cruiser that cut close 
under her stern, so 
think what will be 
the effect of dashing 
in among a fleet of 
small yachts in a 


Edited by CHAS. H. HALL 


HE editor of this department desires to be 


ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Come and get it! 
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quiet harbor at top speed. Every 
one of them will roll, often to the 
great discomfort of everyone on 
board, to say nothing of the dan- 
ger of scalding the cook in the 
galley. Many a dinner has been 
spoiled by a thoughtless owner 
running rapidly through an anchorage, and plenty of 
cooks have been burned by upset pots or kettles. 

So slow down when you near the anchorage and jog 
along easily and quietly until you pick up your mooring 
or reach the berth you have selected. Pick out your berth 
beforehand—you can do it from the chart before you 
enter port—and go there without any fuss, making all 
your preparations in plenty of time so that you won’t have 
to rush forward at the last minute to clear the anchor 
and ship the stock or below to break out the cable. Get 
the anchor ready and the cable bent on before you near 
the berth. And have an alternative berth in mind in case 
the first one chosen is occupied. But don’t go steaming 
around through the fleet looking for a place to anchor; it 
makes the folks already there nervous and is a mark of 
the lubber. Remember that the good seaman works in 
silence and have as little noise and fuss as possible. 
Remember also that the boats already at anchor must have 
room to swing and that the latest comer must keep clear 
of those there before 

him. 

When under way, 
be sure to keep out 
of the way of all 

sailing craft, and 
that does not mean 
seeing how close you 
can come to them 
without hitting 
them, but keeping 
out of the way, well 
clear, preferably go- 
ing astern of them 
rather than across 
ahead. If the sail 
boat is small or 
medium sized, slow 
down so that your 
wash will not bother 
her. Keep away 
from sail boats that 
are racing, keep way 
away. And go past 
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‘ keep quiet. Have you ever reached a fine 
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gine down so that your boat will make 
practically no wash, go to leeward and 
as far away as you can. This is just 
common decency and good manners and 
will mark you as a gentleman and a sea- 
man. I have seen motor boats, both run- 
abouts and good sized cruisers, go barg- 
ing through a fleet of racing yachts on 
a calm day with a wave system rolling 
off each side that created havoc among 
the windjammers. Boats rolled and 
pitched, sails slatted, booms and gaffs 
swung wildly about, and spinnaker poles 
went up in the air and light canvas 
wrapped itself around spars in an unholy 
mess. More than one close sailing race 
has been spoiled by some thoughtless or 
hoggish motor boat owner. A sailing 
boat always has the right of way (except 
in the rare case when she is the overtak- 
ing vessel) and the rules prohibit crossing 
ahead unless well clear. So law, seaman- 
ship and common decency require the 
same thing. 

In port, the gentleman will consider 
the rights and comfort of others and will 


little harbor after a hard day’s run and 
snugged down for the night, looking for- 
ward to an evening of peace and quiet, 
only to have a noisy party thrown on 
the next boat, or compelled to listen to 
a raucous radio or phonograph until all 
hours, or hear the bark of an electric 
light plant through most of the night? 
And what have you thought of the people 
who kept you awake? 

One thing more, think about the folks 
along shore when you are disposing of 
refuse. Punch holes in every can so that 
it will be sure to sink in deep water, and 
weight your paper bag of corn husks, 
orange skins, egg shells and melon rinds 
so that it, too, will sink and not distribute 
garbage along someone’s beach. 


Propellers 


The earliest screw propellers were cu- 
rious looking contraptions. Look. at the 
pictures in some old dictionary or ency- 
clopedia if you want to see what they 
were like. But they were easier to un- 
derstand than the modern screw which 
has only a short portion of what corre- 
sponds to the thread. The simple way 
to think of the action of the screw is to 
consider that it is working in a nut and 
shoving the boat ahead at each revolu- 
tion just as an everyday bolt works. But 
it is not as simple as all that. It is not 
working in a solid material but in yield- 
ing water and it is pushing the water 
astern, relative to still water, as well as 
shoving the boat ahead. Indeed, this 
must be the case. If a man were afloat 
on a cake of ice, pushing with a pole 
against other cakes, the cake he is on 
would move ahead and the cake he pushes 
against would move astern. If he could 
push against the bottom, it would be dif- 
ferent, but he can’t. So with the propeller, 
some of the water must go astern, relative 
to still water. Now the pitch of a screw 
is the distance it would advance in one 
revolution if it were working in a solid 
nut; the apparent slip is the difference 
(expressed as a percentage) between the 
pitch and the distance the boat actually 
advances for one revolution. Don’t worry 
about having apparent slip nor think, as 
so many ill informed people do, that the 
efficiency is unity minus the apparent slip. 
It isn’t; it’s something quite different. 
Such folks think that if there could be a 
propeller with zero apparent slip it would 
have 100 per cent efficiency. It wouldn’t; 
as a matter of fact it wouldn’t be worth 
a darn as far as propelling the boat is 
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SEA-HO 


... Faster Than Any Before 


WHAT A VACATION AWAITS AMERICA NOW! 
Mounted on Johnson Boats to match —50% lighter, yet 43 stronger— 








































































All Controls at 
Finger Tips 
Pull a button and 
the motor starts 
electrically. Starter 
makes motor non- 
stallingatallspeeds. 
Also charges 
battery and 


supplies lights. 


















Electric 
Started Now from the shores of dancing waterways, 
Sea-Horse leafy branches beckon you to life at its best. To 






cruising at motor car speed! To racing, fishing, 
bathing, and exploring! 

Not if you had a million dollars could you have 
a finer vacation than a Johnson Sea-Horse provides 
at $125 up. Partial payments make it easy to own. 

Powerful Sea-Horses “16,” “24,” “32,” are elec- 
tric-starting—made quiet by Underwater Exhaust. 

Smaller Sea-Horses “4” and “12” introduce , 
alternate firing cylinders. Virtually vibrationless, 
and making hand starting 50% easier. 

Johnson Sea-Horses are easy to carry on camping trips, 
fit almost any boat. Yet for highest performance, try 
with a Johnson boat to match. 

These trim, rakish Johnson hulls come in smart colors. 
They introduce Sealite construction, seamless, watertight. 
They weigh 50% less in water-service than wood boats, 
are 35% stronger. And guaranteed to outlast them. 

Johnson Aquaflyers start, steer and control like a 
motor car, from the driver’s seat. Roomier than inboards 
because Sea-Horses are outboard in stern hatch. 

Get Color Catalog by Return Mail: See the new Johnson 
Sea-Horses and Matched Units, all fully pictured and de- 
scribed. Send your address at once. 


All dealers carry first-aid service parts. Sales 
and service stations in all parts of the country. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1504 Pershing Rd. 
at the Lake, Waukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian John- 
son Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Outboard Motors and Matched Units. 


JOHNS ON 


SEA-HORSES £ BOATS 





1739" $305 


Others $125 and 
up. All prices 
V4 0. b. factory 














Sea-Horses Win 
More Race Classics 


ALBANY TO NEW 
YORK MARATHON 
RACE, — 26th, won 
by Sea-Horse ‘'32,” es- 
tablishing new record 
time of 3 hours, 25 min- 
utes, 3 seconds. Sea- 
Horse ‘'24 “second. SIR 
THOMAS LIPTON 
$25,000 TROPHY, 
at Palm Beach, Fiz., 
March 22-23. 1, 2 and 
3rd place won by Sea- 
Horse ‘32.”” COL. E. H. 
R. GREEN TROPHY 
at Miami, Fla., March 
27, 1, 2 and 3rd place 
won by Sea-Horse “32.” 
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Fig. 1—Wash off waterproofing. 
Fig. 2—Using waxed cord draw tear to- 
gether with baseball stitch. 
Fig. 3—Ravel a patch of canvas and ap- 
ply with 
JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 
LIQUID MARINE GLUE 


Sold at Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores 
Write for Free Booklet on Marine Glues 
































Every craft can’t stand an outboard motor. But 
this “Old Town’ can! She’s an outboard boat 
by build! Extra-strong stern that won't “give” 
under the motor’s weight. Heavy, non-leak canvas 
covering never needs soaking or caulking. Swift, 
light and easily handled. ss c 

Free catalog shows all types. Big, fast, family 
boats; dinghies; rowboats; speedy step-planes, and 
canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 187 Fourth St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats _ 
















Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 


ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. ‘Strong, yet very tight. Won't 
snag, tear or feak. Thousands have 
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concerned. What makes the boat go is 
the useful thrust delivered, and the thrust 
may be high with the apparent slip as 
much as 35 per cent, and such a wheel 
may be a good one for that particular 
boat. Thirty-five per cent apparent slip 
on a boat of a different type might well 
mean an extremely inefficient propeller. 


So put not your faith in tables nor 
think that because Bill has a twenty by 
twenty-four wheel on his runabout that 
your cruiser with the same horse power 
should have a wheel of the same size. 
Ten to one she should have one of quite 
different proportions. Fortunately there 
is quite a range of proportions of about 
the same efficiency so that the designer 
has some choice in the matter. However, 
as a general rule, the larger the column 
of water acted upon, the better the wheel, 
so that the larger diameter should be 
chosen where there is a choice. 


Fittings 


In buying fittings for your boat con- 
sider what she is to do and what care 
she will get. Brass, of ~course, is good 
looking and does not rust. Polished brass 
looks yachty, but dull or green brass looks 
slovenly. If the boat is big enough to 
require the services of a paid hand, he 
will keep the brass polished, the ma- 
hogany wiped down every morning and 
so on. But if you take care of her your- 
self you'll soon get tired of polishing 
brightwork every time you go out and 
you'll either let it tarnish, which is not 
good for the soul, or else you’ll cover it 
up with paint, which is shirking the 
issue. So maybe you'd better .select gal- 
vanized cleats and so on or make them 
out of good hardwood. They’ll hold the 
lines just as well and at the same time 
save you a lot of useless work. Some 
fittings, to be sure, really ought to be of 
brass but they are not many and may be 
kept bright without too much effort. 


If hesitating between two sizes of cleat, 
get the bigger one. The difference in 
cost is littlé and small cleats are a nui- 
sance. Besides, they wear out the line 
more rapidly than. do larger ones. 


Be sure to have a solid foundation for 
any ‘fitting that may have to carry a 
strain. Don’t just screw a cleat to the 
deck with an ordinary wood screw but 
fit a block under the deck from one beam 
to the next and fasten the fitting with 
through «screw bolts, brass bolts for a 
brass fitting, galvanized for a galvanized 
or a wooden one. Then you'll. have 
something that can stand.up and do its 
share of the work. I’ve seen a fine run- 
about -wrecked in a blow: because she’ had 
only trifling little cleats. She was. moored 
with .a | bridle as.the owner mistrusted 
the cleats. During a blow that came jup 
in the night she pulled out. one cleat ;by 
the roots, chafed her bridle in-two on her 
sharp stem band,.and in twenty minutes 
was. a total loss. 


For the securing. cable or mooring line, 
my own choice is .a good solid pair of 
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locust bitts or a single samson post. This 
should be well braced at the deck and 
secured to the keel or the heel of the 
stem. With neatly rounded corners and 
a stout metal pin through it, you’ve got 
something that will hold when you really 
need it. There are few things worse 
than worrying about your gear when 
riding out a blow, especially at night. 


Steering 


As you stand at the wheel you see the 
bow .of your boat swing when the wheel 
is moved and you are apt to forget that 
the stern swings too, and sometimes a 
lot more than the bow. If you are lying 
alongside of the float and go ahead with 
the helm over, the stern will swing into 
the float as the bow moves away from it, 
so be sure that you have room for the 
stern to swing when you're in close quar- 
ters or you'll get into difficulties. It’s 
better to shove the stern off or to go 
ahead on a spring line until the stern is 
well clear and then to back out than to 
rasp her side along the float to the detri- 
ment of your nice new paint. 

When maneuvering, remember that a 
boat with a right handed screw will 
shove her stern to port when backing. 
The average boat will also back her 
stern up into the wind if it is blowing at 
all briskly. 


The novice usually makes the mistake 
of giving a boat too much helm. She 
swings a ‘little off her course and he does 
not notice it when she first starts to go, 
then he gives her too much helm and she 
comes back with a rush and swings too 
far the other way. So the helm is shifted 
again and the process repeated, the boat 
mes along a sinuous course and, as the 
old salts say, “Leaving a wake that would 
break a snake’s back to follow.” 


But watch the skillful helmsman. He 
watches her as a cat does a mouse and 
as soon as she deviates ‘from her course 
he gives her a little helm, just a spoke or 
so. ‘Then, when she starts to. swing back 
to her course, he eases the helm amidships 
before she has gone all the way or, in- 
deed, gives her a trifle of helm the other 
way:to “meet: her.” “Look astern, and the 
wake will:be laid out in a straight line 
of bubbles, .with hardly a quaver in it. 
The boat: moves ahead in a straight line 
and every revolution. of. the engine pushes 
her .along the. chosen course. 

Of course, theze are times when even 
the expert cannot. keep a.boat ona straight 
course. With a heavy following sea and 
a: boat with a full afterbody, the best of 
helmsmen_ cannot help: her swinging a bit 
jas; her stern; lifts and her bow rolls down 
into the: back of .a-sea. Under such con- 
ditions she. is; bound to swing some, and 
the wise; man gives her her head, merely 
checking her when she. goes too far. Most 
motor boats,are: beasts in a heavy quar- 
tering sea as most of them have lean 
bows and heavy quarters. Not all of 
them, by any means, for there are some 
that were designed for such -work and 
that handle well even under such. con- 
ditions. It, is.a) joy to steer a boat that is 
well behaved. and to feel her. answer your 
every motion. And she usually has an 
easy roll:and goes along about her busi- 
ness. with dry decks. ‘The boat that steers 
badly is apt to behave badly in.a seaway, 
rolling with a quick. jerky motion and 
throwing a lot of water. around and over 
herself. She may be .a “silly steerer,” 
too, running off her. helm with little pro- 
vocation and keeping -her helmsman 
guessing all the time. -Such. a: habit is 
usually. hopeless, too, though sometimes a 
little more. weight will. make her behave 
a, lot; better. 
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Hawaiian Game Fish 
(Continued from page 531) 


various points in the different islands. 
This form of fishing is not only thrilling, 
but perhaps one of the most dangerous 
forms indulged anywhere. The ulua is 
frequently found in deep water along the | 
margins of rugged volcanic shores, and in 
order to cast for them the anglers fre- | 
quently work from wave-swept rocks or 
ledges. A prudent angler may indulge | 
this sport with reasonable safety. But, 
those whose judgment is faulty are oc- | 
casionally swept into-the sea, and getting | 
swept from such rocks is almost as cer- 
tain a death as diving into the crater of 
Halemaumau — Hawaii’s great pit of 
everlasting fire. Only recently John Enos, 
an old-time resident of Honolulu, and an 
enthusiastic surf fisherman for ulua, 
landed a 108-pound fish with rod and 
reel from the rocks near. Makapuu 
(blind) Point. That fish established a 
record for surf casting in the territory. 
Quite a number of wise anglers who go 
out for this form of fishing safeguard 
themselves by stringing a rope, or several 
ropes around the face of the rocks from 
which their casting is to be done. This 
common-sense precaution is simple, but 
effective insurance against a form of fish- 
ing accident for which there is really no 
necessity. \ 


The world-renowned species of game 
fish—the giant mackerels—are numerous 
in Hawaiian waters. They attain great 
size, and catches of single specimens up 
to 300 pounds are not uncommon. 
Throughout the islands the tuna is known 
by the Hawaiian name — “ahipalaha,” 
which is commonly abbreviated to “ahi.” 

Hawaiian swordfishing is something 
that is in a class by itself. The sword- 
fish, known by the Hawaiian name “a’u,” 
ranges up to nearly half a ton, and is a 
fierce and dangerous fighter. The swash- 
buckling ‘“a’us” usually travel in pairs, 
and are most abundant in the waters of 
the Kona coast, where fishing for them is 
different from the fishing methods em- 
ployed elsewhere for swordfish. Around 
the Kona Coast swordfishing is still fish- 
ing with live bait. The swordfish are 
usually sighted making a raid upon a 
school of “akua,” a smaller fish upon 
which they commonly prey. When this 
happens, the angler baits with an “akua” 
about two feet in length, and turns the 
live bait loose. The swordfish seems to 
delight in picking upon a cripple, so he 
takes the bait fish in preference to any 
“akua” in the school. Once hooked, these 
swordfish are fierce and_ spectacular 
fighters. A series of rushes and leaps 
into the air is their usual manner of fight- 
ing after taking the bait. Very few of 
these giant swordfish are caught—not be- 
cause of any shortage of the fish, but 
primarily because so few sportsmen seem 
to be interested in such ponderous and 
dangerous game. 


All through Hawaiian waters, dolphins, 
known by the Hawaiian name “mahi- 
mahi,” are numerous. They can be land- 
ed with regulation’ rod and reel tackle, 
and are magnificent fighters. After 
striking, a 40-pound mahimahi_ will 
usually keep to the surface, and some-|_ 
times it is difficult to keep him in the 
water at all. They are terrifically fast 





swimmers, and will often take the air 
completely over a sampan about the time 
the angler thinks his fish is ready for the 
gaff. The color of the mahimahi is a 
dazzling silver with an irridescence of 
yellow, green and brown. 


After death, 
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lightest twin outboard! But 
weight tells only part of the 
story. The omaiulns housing 
o up. eliminating awkward 
ulk. The steering handle 
snaps down, becomes a comfortable carrying 
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motor to carry. And it is the easiest 


Folded, the Fold-Light is just 
half the length of other motors. 
Fits into a special trunk that 
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trunk, or in its canvas carrying 
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Capt. Chas. Askins, Gun Editor for Outdoor Life, author 


of several books on shooting, said of his new ‘Long Range” 


double. “Hell! 


This is the best shotgun that ever was 


made in this or any other country for anywhere like 
twenty dollars.” This noted authority knows, “It’s a 


Durable Double.” 


A catalog in natural colors. 
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however, only faint traces of this gor- 
geous coloring remain. A successful pho- 
tograph of a mahimahi would have to be 
done in autochrome colors. The. fish 
simply “doesn’t register” on ordinary pho- 
tographic emulsions, except as a dizzy 
outline of black and white. 

Another fish native to Hawaiian waters 
is the “ono,” a species of giant barracuda. 
A famous fish authority once described 
the ono as “a hybrid between the great 
mackerels and the swordfish.” When 
hooked, the ono is a-terrific fighter, and 
its rushes after striking are probably 
more thrilling and spectacular than those 
of any other fish in the seven seas. These 
fish range up to 100 pounds in weight, 
and when fishing for them with rod and 
reel, it is nothing uncommon for an ono 
to take out 800 to 1000 feet of line before 
the angler is given a Chinaman’s chance 
of stopping him. Onos are commonly 


found in schools in all the waters around 
the Hawaiian Islands, but are most 
abundant in the deep water channels off 
the islands of Molokini and Maui. - 





by the side of a stump in plain sight. 
Why I didn’t spot him I don’t know, but 
I did not break my record. Drum was 
some distance in the field and the rabbit 
made his get-away before the dog could 
come up. As he ran out by Claude he 
shot—and evidently hit him. Drum took 
his trail and opened up wide as he dis- 
appeared in the thick woods. About a 
hundred yards away his yelping suddenly 
ceased and Jack said: “He caught him. 
No use to go down there now because the 


old devil will have ‘him inside before you: 


can get to him.” True enough, for Drum 
soon came back with bloody jaws. I 
thought that perhaps with a full belly the 
dog would not want to run any more, but 
he seemed just as eager as ever, no doubt 
thinking that he might get another. Jack 
said that he could hold half a dozen— 
and then beg for his dinner when he went 
to the house, 


So the rabbit hunt went on until we 
had all we cared to lug home. Many of 
these Jack had seen sitting in their beds. 
He knew just where to look for them 
and, if one was there, he saw it. I had 
the luck to get most of the shots, but 
Claude got those that came his way. One 
that the dog jumped ran out across the 
field behind us, and we did not see him 
until he was almost out of range. Claude 
shot—then I shot—and he let go again. 
Still bunny kept on. The dog came up 
but would not take the trail. ‘That rab- 
bit is dead,” said Jack. “That’s the 
reason the dog won’t—or can’t—trail him. 
I don’t know why, but it’s so.” And it 
was so. We found him about a hundred 
yards over the hill. Yes, why? I have 
known a dog to act the same way when 
a deer was mortally wounded and ran 
some distance before he dropped, just be 
unable—or unwilling—to take the trail. 
When a mortal wound has been received 
does the animal cease to give out any 
scent for the dog to follow? Does the 
dog know he lies dead and not care to go 
to him? This latter could not have been 
the case with Drum, for he still had room 
inside for 5 more and would have been 
glad to reduce the number by one. It 
seems to me that we are forced to the 
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A Pacific swordfish. 


Hunting With a Human Pointer 
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conclusion that—in some way—there is 
no scent left for the dog to follow. If 
anyone can explain this I wish he would 
do so. I can't. “I killed him,” said 
Claude, when we picked the rabbit up. 
“T think you did,*Bud,” said I, “but when 
you skin him look for some 7% chilled 
shot. You were shooting number 6.” 
The 71%4 were found, so I could not be 
charged with a miss, though doubtless the 
heavy shot did the work. A rabbit will 
often carry away a lot of small shot. 
Though not as usual credited with great 
vitality it is sometimes exhibited. I knew 
one to get away with all four legs broken 
and a week later give the dog a good long 
run before he was shot. 

Dinner was next in order, and such a 
dinner! Of course we brought along the 
usual hunters’ appetite and did ample 
justice to the good things provided. We 
had roast,capon and country ham, with 
all the trimmin’s. There was also a dish 
of fried rabbit, which looked good to me, 
but Jack passed it up contemptuously, re- 
peating the old boarding-house “grace”— 


“For rabbits young and rabbits old, 

For rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

For rabbits tender and rabbits tough— 
We thank Thee, Lord, we’ve had enough.” 


Everyone laughed—as well as he could 
with his mouth full—and his sister said: 
“Now Jack, that’s not fair. You’ve only 
had rabbit twice this week.” “Yes,” he 
bantered, “twice a day. Pass the chicken.” 
By the time we got to pie I really feared 
for my old belt and had to relieve the 
strain by letting it out an inch or two. 

So soon as we could waddle along Jack 
and I went out for the birds. This time 
he carried his .22 rifle in case he should 
want to pot a rabbit or take a shot at a 
hawk. The first place ‘we visited was a 
big field where rye had been grown but 
never cut. On the ground was a tangle 
of straw in which it was impossible to 
see anything. “There’s a big covey of 
birds down this end,” said Jack, as we 
walked cautiously along. “Watch out for 
’em.” Suddenly he stopped and held up 
his hand. “Listen! Don’t you hear ’em 
peepin’ over there in those weeds?” I 
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Black sea bass are abundant in all 
Hawaiian waters, and are frequently 
taken at points half a mile to one mile 
off shore. Specimens brought into the 
Honolulu markets by Japanese fishermen 
often weigh 500 to 600 pounds. In the 
markets such fish are handled by special 
machinery. Band saws and circular buzz- 
saws are used to cut them up into steaks 
as if they were so much lumber retailing 
at a certain figure per pound. 

Other common Hawaiian fishes which 
are headliners among island piscatorial 
pastimes are the milkfish, called “ahaaha” 
in the Hawaiian language—a very vora- 
cious creature and a hard fighter; and the 
wolu, or “auau,” specimens of which at- 
tain a length of four feet and a weight 
of forty pounds, There are any number 
of species of large perches, fish evidently 
related to the sea bass. Also, many kinds 
of fish as yet unnamed except in Latin, 
or Hawaiian. Among the latter are such 
large and well-known fighters as the 
ukikiki, kalikali, and opakapaka, usually 
found in very deep water. 


“listened,” out could hear nary a peep. 
I told him so. “Well,” he said, “they are 
there all right. Go on and get your 
shots from this side so they will fly over 
to the woods. There’s where we want 
’em.” I walked slowly up toward the 
place designated. Suddenly, with a roar, 
a big covey took the air. I picked out 
two, flying close together, and fired my 
right barrel, hoping to get both, but only 
one fell. My left got another just as he 
entered the thicket. I marked where one 
bunch went down and wanted to go after 
them, but Jack said, “No, we’ll get them 
up later. What we want now is singles. 
Pretty soon they will be trying to get to- 
gether—then we'll get ’em. Come on.” 
We entered the woods, a “cut-over” tract, 
where there were some open spaces, little 
patches of “hen-grass,” small oak trees 
and bushes with dead leaves still clinging 
on them, and clumps of briers and weeds. 


*Jack held up his hand for caution and 


silence. When about 50 yards in the 
cover he motioned me to sit down on a 
log and he squatted by the side of a 
stump. So we sat, silent and quiet, for 
some moments. I cannot say which hzs 
for me the greater fascination in huntirg, 
suspense or action. I believe the suspense 
when waiting for game requires steadier 
nerves than doing the shooting when it 
appears. The one is deliberate, the other 
impulsive. 

As I sat there in the dim light of the 
woods, hearing no sound save the rustle 
of the dead leaves on the oaks, and un- 
certain what next to expect, every nerve 
was tense. I kept my eye on Jack, know- 
ing that, sooner or later, he would make 
some move. At last the stillness was 
broken by a bird-call—the “get together” 
call of the quail. It was very soft and 
low and, try. as I might, I could not get 
the direction from whence it came. Jack 
had risen to one knee and, with his hand 
beside his face, was looking intently at 
something in the tangle of brush ahead. 
Then it dawned on me that it was he 
who was doing the calling. Just at that 
time from the thicket came an answering 
call. Again Jack called—and again came 
the answer. At last he beckoned and I 
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slipped over to him. “Look,” he whisper- 
ed, “there he is—by that little black 
snag.” I “looked.” The black snag I 
could see all right, but in the brown 
leaves surrounding it could detect noth- 
ing that took the shape of a bird. I shook 
my head. “He is there all right,” whis- 
pered Jack. “Go and get him and come 
back here. I saw another one just be- 
yond that dead tree to the left. Flush 
him from this side and he’ll fly down that 
old road and give you an open shot.” I 
went as directed. The bird did get up at 
the spot indicated; he did fly down the 
old road—a straight-away shot—and, at 
the crack of the Colt, came whirling 
down. By George! This sort of hunting 
was thrilling! It took me back to the 
southern swamps and the turkey blind, 
where, in response to call, came the gob- 
ble—or yelp—from distant cane brake. 
When Jack was calling I almost expected 
to see a turkey steal from cover and come 
swiftly—but cautiously—toward me. 

We again waited for some moments, 
silent and quiet. Then Jack called softly 
and there came an ‘answer from the bird 
he had spotted. I don’t wonder that the 
birds were fooled. I could not detect. the 
slightest difference between their notes 
and the soft, plaintive whistle Jack gave. 
But for the direction from which the 
sounds came I would not have known one 
from the other. 

Again Jack beckoned me to him and 
said: “There he is—in the brier-patch on 
the end of a log. See him?” This time 
I really did see him and kept my eye on 
him as I edged up for a shot. First, as 
he saw me, he squatted low—then was 
away like a bullet, shooting between 
some heavily-leaved scrub oaks. It was 
a hard shot—but I got him. One more 
was called from this stand and put in the 
bag. Then Jack said: “Now we'll go and 
get that bunch you saw go down, but they 
will not be where they dropped then. By 
this time they have run to the fence-row 
near the field. We'll find ’em there.” We 
did, almost at the spot he had selected. 
It was perfectly marvelous how he seem- 
ed to know every move they were likely 
to make. Again he heard them before 
they got up and motioned me around to 
one side. “I want ’em well scattered,” he 
whispered. “Get in behind ’em so they’ll 
go back to the woods. There is where 
we can handle ’em best.” I did, and 
seven boomed up from the cover and 
whirred away to the thicket—two drop- 
ping on the way. 

Again we sat and waited, Jack called, 
and one more bird answered, was located 
and came down at the crack of my old 
Colt. “Let’s get up another covey,” said 
Jack. “We could get more of these but 
it would take time to get an answer out 
of them after all this shootin’.” 


“Jack,” I said, “of course I miss old 
Dick, and with him we might have got 
more birds, but this stalking and calling 
them—done as you do it—is more exciting 
and interesting than with a dog, when all 
is left to him but just the mere pointing 
the gun and pulling the trigger. Any- 
body can do that, but anybody can’t call 
and find them the way you do. It cer- 
tainly is great! Let’s go.” I was getting 
enthused with this novel kind of sport 
and anxious to continue. 


Another covey was soon found. This 
I accidentally walked into when going 
through a thick patch of woods. They 
dived ahead into a still thicker place. By 
a snap-shot I managed to get one as he 
dodged among the bushes. I sure was 
pleased when Jack said it was the quick- 
est and best shot he had ever seen. We 
all like to be complimented on our shoot- 
ing—especially by an expert at the game. 
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Jack noted where the covey went and 
again we sat down, waited, called and 
bagged several birds. To tell of each 
would only be to repeat what. has been 
told—though each worked a bit different 
and gave added thrill and interest. At 
one time I thought Jack had erred in his 
“point.” He insisted that a bird was in 
a certain little patch of weeds, but I 
failed to flush him as I walked through. 
Still he Gontended that he had seen him 


go in there and he had not come out. To | 
make sure we both walked through, | 
making as much disturbance as possible. | 


Again Jack was right. Just as I was 
about to give up the search I almost step- 
ped on the bird, he rose with a bang, 
straight over the tops of the bushes, and 
I downed him. 


One more covey was flushed, netting 
three birds. Then came rain and dark- 
ness and we hurried to shelter. 


I have had many days afield, but none 
have I enjoyed more than this, without a 
dog and where human knowledge and 
skill alone was employed. Of course 
everyone can’t hunt successfully this way. 
The covey must first be found, often hard 
to do, and they will not have Jack with 
his unerring judgment and experience. 
However, when one is without a dog and 
gets up birds, as is often done, there 
seems to be no reason why this method 
could not be employed with some degree 
of success, especially if they go to woods 
—as they are apt to do. When scattered 
the birds soon begin to get together 
again, just as do our turkeys and, in the 
same manner, they wi/l answer, come to 
a proper call, and can be located near 
enough to get a shot. Probably few will 
be able to see them—as Jack does—but 
anyone can hear and so get the location. 

If the number of birds bagged be the 
only object of a hunt then by all means 
take your dog. If, however, you want 
real thrill and real sport, pit your own 
patience and skill against the wary game. 
One bird taken by your own unaided 
effort may give more satisfaction than 
half a dozen almost presented to you by 
your dog. 

I do not mean to say that I shall give 
up hunting with a dog. Just to watch 
him work is a pleasure I need not de- 
scribe. Probably I would not meet with 
such great success in the calling game, 
but I shall try it again so soon as oppor- 
tunity offers. Certainly I shall take my 
“Human Pointer’ with me whenever I 
can and so perhaps absorb still more of 
his knowledge and experience. 


Jack calling. 
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Quickly Go Where 


—with a CAILLE Red Head! 


Distant fishing haunts are next door to the 
owner of a Caille Red Head, for he has speedy, 
dependable water transportation to carry him 
in a jiffy to his favorite far-off fishing spot. * 


Pay The only Outboard 
as Motor with Electric 

Starting plus Multi- 

Flexible Control 
Think of stepping into your 
boat, starting your motor with 
a press of a button (if you have 
selected an electric starter 
equipped Red Head), andshift- 
ing from neutral, through 
threespeeds forward, intohigh, 
just as you drive your car! Or 
moving at trolling speed over 
the habitats of the husky 
muskie! That’s the keen pleas- 
ure Red Head owners are ex- 
periencing! Whether you own 
asmall fishing boat, or arakish 
runabout, there is a Red Head 
Model that will make your 
boat perform at its best. See 
the néw Caille Red Heads at 
your dealer’s now. Write for 
FAnp your free copy of the New 
SSSA Caille Catalog. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 


Complete folio, A. B. Frost’s 12 shooting 
pictures in color—published by Scribner. 
Write giving price asked. 

E. R. WILBUR 


509 West 155 St., New York City 


rete ales a Le ATALOG 
BOATS FREE/ 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment fromfactories to you. 


Acomple ¢ line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy 
boats for family use. Also fastest racing models. 


Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 


 ‘Phree models and four lengths to choose from. In- 


cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


Passenger — . 
20 ft. long; speed 30 to 35 miles an hour. 
CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY —ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boutyou are interested in (A) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—- 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


202 Ann St. 102 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO CORTLAND 


( Write to ) 
wisconsin \itherPlace/) = yew vorRK 
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Selecting a Canoe 


ITH all his advantages 
in background and edu- 
cation, years of experi- 


mental work with a wealth of 
materials to select from, modern 
man has not been able to improve 
upon the Indian’s method of 
water transportation in wilderness country. 

The canoe still stands as the ideal craft for making long 
trips and carries in sections remote from thé settlements, 
and has done more than its full share toward opening up 
unexplored districts in the Far North. 

His canoe is the woodsman’s horse, and he selects it 
very painstakingly for the exact purpose to which it is to 
be adapted. It must be light, for at times he will be 
forced to carry it on his shoulders for considerable dis- 
tances through rough country. Strength is essential, for 
the canoe will be called upon to hold heavy loads which 
would tend to warp its frame if there were any weak spots 
in it. 

Twenty feet is the usual length, and a canoe of this 
size accommodates three adults and their packs and duffle 
bags if the trip is to be of short duration. For extended 
trips, two men and their duffle can manage fairly well 
with a twenty-footer. 

If large lakes are to be encountered, with a certainty of 
squalls and high waves, the canoe should be fairly wide 
in the beam, and equipped with a keel for additional 
steadiness. Loaded properly, with the weight sufficiently 
low, a twenty-foot 
canoe will stand a 
lot of very rough 
weather, provided 
the canoeists use 
their wide-bladed 
paddles with suff- 
cient skill. At least 
two extra paddles 
should always be 
carried along, for 
there is an excel- 
lent chance of 
breaking one at a 
time when such an 
accideni might 
have most unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

Don’t attempt 
to save money on 






HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and sr :gestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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this part of your equipment. Buy 
the best hardwood paddles you 
can get, paying five dollars or 
more for them, and inspecting the 
shafts carefully for knots or flaws 
before accepting them for use. 
This is a form of life insurance 
which every woods voyageur goes in for, so you might as 
well conform, too. 

If your canoe is to be used for river use, with a lot of 
whitewater and poling to be faced, leave off the keel. This 
is,important. At times you will be forced to drive your 
canoe across a current, and under such conditions a keel 
is a positive menace to one’s equilibrium, . Swift water 
slides under the smooth-bottomed canoe very nicely, and 
a keel doubles the work of poling—so had best be dis- 
pensed with. 

Oddly enough, the longer lengths of canoe handle 
better for river work, tending toward steadiness. ‘The 
lighter they are, the easier they will pole, and for this 
reason the cedar and canvas canoe gets the first call on 
most northern rivers. 

Plywood is used in some of the Canadian models, the 
canoe being entirely constructed of thin layers of wood 
veneer, but for service, year after year, these will not 
stand the gaff as do the cedar and canvas models. A canoe 
is bound to run into snags or rocks, sooner or later, and 
be punctured. With the canvas canoe, repairs are very 
quickly and simply made, using a bit of surgeon’s tape or 
silk, over which a 
coat of shellac or 
quick-drying _ var- 
nish is brushed on. 

An accident of 
this sort to a ply- 
wood canoe is 
much more diff- 
cult to remedy, 
and the re pairs 
take longer and are 
never very satis- 
factory. 

A canoe is a per- 
manent invest- 
ment, capable of 
giving long years 
of excellent service 
if treated intelli- 
gently, so it is 4 
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good plan to pay enough for it to insure 
getting substantial quality and workman- 
ship in the first place. See that the ribs 
are not too far apart, of good, clear ma- 
terial, and well braced. 

The bow and stern of your canoe should 
be fairly low, to reduce wind resistance 
in sudden squalls. With a heavily loaded 
canoe this is of little importance, but in 
case you are fishing or making a short 
cruise without a load it will save you 
lots of work. A high, rounded bow and 
stern may be ornamental, but they serve 
no useful purpose and had best be dis- 
pensed with. 

See that the seats, if any, are hung low 
in the canoe, so that the weight of the 
paddler lowers the center of gravity. 
Much of the sinister repute which has be- 
come attached to the canoe is the result 
of seats which were improperly installed, 
making the canoe top-heavy and conse- 
quently unstable. 

The Indian used no seats at all, and 
many experienced woods cruisers adopt 
the same plan, kneeling on the bottom of 
the craft. This plan is fine for a 
hardened paddler, but will not prove 
popular with the novice who tries it for 
the first time, unless his knees are excep- 
tionally well upholstered. 

On extended cruises, be sure to include 
a wide roll of surgeon’s tape or a couple 
of yards of silk, a can of canoe cement 
and a can of shellac, these to be used 
for the emergency repairs which are sure 
to be required. This equipment corre- 
sponds to your “blowout kit” when motor 
camping, and is just as essential. 


Use of the Gasoline Stove 


Motor campers have adopted _ the 
modern versions of the gasoline stove for 
a number of very good and sufficient rea- 
sons. When they first appeared, this type 
of stove gave more or less trouble due 
to mechanical imperfections. Some of 
them were difficult to light, others had 
feed lines which clogged, and for a time 
they were not accorded popular acclaim. 

After they passed the experimental 
stage, however, it became apparent that 
no modern camping outfit was complete 
without one. In many of the regions 
through which auto campers now wend 
their ways, dry wood for fuel is not avail- 
able, owing to the fact that hundreds of 
other camping tourists have made the 
same trip previously, all looking for fuel, 
and the supply which did exist has dis- 
appeared. 

In dry seasons, when the fire hazard in 
the forests is a factor, open campfires in 
some sections are frowned upon by the 
officials, if not actually prohibited, as is 
frequently the case. Under such con- 
ditions the gas stove is a mighty handy 
gadget to have along, and the present- 
day models are efficient, clean, and com- 
pact. Most of them, if, not all, operate by 
air pressure, and the pump is the most 
important part of the outfit. 

Many of these stoves come with port- 
able sheet steel ovens built on. In pur- 
chasing your. stove, take pains to select 
one which has an oven, and see. to it that 
the material of which the oven is con- 
structed has not been enamelled, painted, 
or otherwise adorned. Heat :sufficient .to 
render baking easy is hard on -any sort 
of paint, but this is not the only reason 
for the above bit of advice. 

Most campers know that pancakes 
which go under the names of fritters, 
flapjacks, etc., form one of the staples of 
camp life, with maple s_ up in copious 
quantities to help lubricate them on their 
&astronomical way. “A stack of wheats” 
will go far toward relieving a state of 
famine, but what a job it is to prepare 
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Crooked Lake, one of the border lakes in Minnesota 








Geour AROUND the outpost stores on the fringe 
of the wilds, in any part of the country—you'll find 
that storekeepers who outfit men for every sort of 
expedition from atwomonths’ canoetrip toa week-end of 
fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and fish, 
because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
and proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready- 
mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring 
to make-the finest pancakes you ever tasted—the ideal 
out-door breakfast. 

















Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wheat 
and buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you'll find that 
Pillsbury’s pancakes fill the bill! 
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Experienced Campers 


“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent Is 
just as bad as no protection at all. Ex- 
perienced campers know this. Thousands of 
them save money by using the same Car- 
penter tents year after year. 


e e 
Everything for Camping 
Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert 
tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the run- 
ning board. 

Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 609. 
It tells all about camping—lists everything 
to take. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS--AWNINGS—FLAGS 


Tentmakers for 87 years 
440 North Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


Hawkeye 


REFRIGERATOR BASKET 
A PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


Keeps food and drink deliciously cool for 
24 hours. Travel as far as you like and you 
arenever morethan 
an arm’s length from 
the clean home- 
cooked food of your 
own kitchen. 

Handsome new 
models beautifully 
finished in duotone 
enamel colors. 

Ask your dealer, 
or write for catalog 
giving ful! details. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
707 Hawkeye Building Burlington, lowa 

















FOR ALL WATER SPORTS 
Wear this comfortable KANTSINK 
Sanaa ae enen yeas 
motoring, sailing, aquaplening or fishing 
wor solety's sake. Filled with Ceibasi, 
ant material known. Ap- 
. S. Ste 
pt. of Commerce e 2048). 
KANTSINK Vests, Belts, Cushions 
Pads. At your dealers. If not, send us 
his name. 


SAILORBUOY 
DOG 
Prige $11.00 MATS 


Karo Propucts COMPANY 


156SECOND ST., E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





*4-Point” Tents, Park 
Tents, CONCESSION 
STANDS, Cottages, Camp 
Furniture, and Outdoor 
Equipment. 

FREE Catalogue 


CLOSE. TO-NATURE CO., 747 Front St., Colfax, lowa 
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enough of them for an outfit of five husky 
campers, on an average, small-sized fry- 
pan! 

If the top of your oven is of sheet steel, 
without any paint on it, the swiftest 
method of preparing your pancakes is to 
put a thin coat of grease on it and fry 
the ’cakes right on top of the oven. In 
this manner it is possible to have half-a- 
dozen browning at the same time, instead 
of a couple, and it speeds things up tre- 
mendously. * 

Should you already have a stove which 
came unequipped with an oven, you can 
still beat this fritter-fryin’ game by sim- 
ply inverting a sheet metal bread-pan 
over the burners, heating it up in good 
shape and utilizing the top to fry on, as 
above. 

Carry your syrup in friction-top cans, 
don’t depend upon glass containers, for 
glass is prone to shatter, and what a fine 
mess even a little syrup makes when 
mingled with the rest of one’s camping 
outfit! 

When you’ve got your oven, use it, 
plenty! Nothing will so quickly take the 
keen edge off a motor camping trip as a 
steady diet of fried things. Bake your 
potatoes, have hot rolls and muffins and 
biscuits frequently, vary the menu with 
baked fish and meats. That oven was not 
put there to be looked at, it will work, so 
why not use it? 

The prepared pancake flours are all ex- 
cellent, and unless one really prefers“roll- 
ing their own,” a few cartons of this flour 
will pack handily, and will make the 
preparation of a hasty meal much simpler. 
It eliminates the guess-work, too! 


Wilderness Ethics 


Woodsmen, no less than other profes- 
sional men, have a code of ethics which 
serves as an aid in keeping a sort of 
check on personal relations in the re- 
moter regions through which their trails 
lead. 

There is not space here to more than 
outline what is meant by “wilderness 
ethics.’ Camps are rarely locked, far 
back in the Big Sticks. Canoes are prac- 
tically never so securely fastened, as to 
make it difficult for a man in need of 


one to be forced to break anything in 
order to secure it. 

Sometimes, though not always, a sign 
will be found tacked on the wall of a 
lonely log cabin, asking the stranger to 
replace the wood he has consumed, the 
food he has used. Such requests are al. 
ways couched in language which makes 
them merely suggesticns, never manda- 
tory, and the owner of the cabin is al- 
ways willing to make allowances, and 
liberal ones, for the voyageur who is un- 
able to comply with such a request. 

In a section where property is left open 
to all in such a manner, it is rare indeed 
to find a man who will knowingly violate 
the implied confidence thus expressed. 
Woods ethics, unexpressed but always 
present, will force him to conduct himself 
as a sportsman and a gentleman, to re- 
spect the rights of the owner and to leave 
the camp, or canoe, in as good or better 
shape than it was when he took temporary 
charge of it. 

The food cache, especially in the Far 
North, is a vitally important matter, not 
to be lightly tampered with, for in some 
instances it represents the only chance of 
survival to some leg-weary cruiser or 
trapper. He is depending upon that cache 
for sustenance, when he arrives he may 
be in the last stages of exhaustion. And 
so, unless you are absolutely up against 
it, yourself, never tamper with a food 
cache. Men have been shot for this 
breach of wilderness ethics, and found 
few to offer them any sympathy. If you 
must have food from such a source, be 
sure to take just as little as you can pos- 
sibly do with, and it will be best to leave 
a scribbled note explaining just what the 
circumstances were which made it essen- 
tial for you to take part of the contents 
of the cache. Leave enough to take care 
of the owner, don’t neglect this part! 

On the true frontiers of the world, men 
share things much more wholeheartedly 
than their contemporaries in the cities are 
accustomed to doing. Competition in the 
wilderness does not mean a strenuous 
effort to hog everything in sight, but is 
simply the effort to do one’s particular 
job in the best and most efficient manner 
possible, with due regard for the rights 
of one’s neighbors, if any. 





Cackling 


Chickens 


(Continued from page 505) 


wild, in spite of the fact that I carried 
a scatter-barrel. 

Buster came over to me, as I angled 
off southwest across those uncultivated 
lister ridges, and hunted before me, 
swinging stylishly along as best he could 
through the tangles of dead and dried 
sunflowers. 

At the edge of a patch, where thin, 
short corn had by some miracle grown, 
Buster turned down a corn row with a 
tenseness and a directness in his going 
that interested me. 

I motioned to Bo and followed Buster. 
This placed Bo at a disadvantage ,and he 
was beyond range when a chicken, as 
fearful of Buster as it was of me, ap- 
parently, went out with many cackles 
and clatters. 

All my life prairie chickens thundering 
out of standing corn have thrilled me to 
the core. So did that one. Yet I remem- 
ber that Buster stood, with one front foot 


It will identify you. 


lifted, ears up, turning perplexedly from 
the chicken to me, as though he couldn't 
understand how it had flushed a dozen 
corn rows south of him, when he had 
been so hot on its trail in the row he fol- 
lowed. Bo, I recall, raised his gun 
swiftly, expectantly, only to lower it, 
slowly, ‘regretfully, when he decided the 
bird estlocaly distant. So one notices 
such things at times when the senses are 
keyed so. highly. 

The chicken tacked sharply to the 
right, as it topped the corn, an unexpect- 
edly easy target. I wasn’t worried as to 
what my open bore gun would do to that 
chicken. My speed load of sixes, chilled, 
caught it full in the side and I plainly 
heard the “plunk” as the solid body struck 
the sand. 

During this pérformance the other 
chicken, which Buster had trailed, had 
continued down its corn row. At the 
sound of my gun it arose, a discouraging 
distance ahead, and headed straight away 
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from me. How those chickens do run 
sometimes ! 

Now for the test. What would my 
scatter barrel do? Aiming rather care- 
fully I fired. The chicken fell lop- 
sidedly, a runner I knew. . Dabbing my 
hat on a cornstalk, to mark my location, 
I took after that cripple as fast as I 
could run. I never found it, although 
Bo and Buster hunted faithfully with me. 
Late October chickens, winged in dry 
beds of sand, are seldom brought to bag, 
so I blamed Buster little for his failure 
to find that one. 

From my empty shells to the fresh, 
roundish spot, with six gray, black-barred 
feathers beyond, I counted exactly 62 
steps. I had downed that chicken at 
fully fifty yards. Not so bad. But I had 
only broken its wing and we were leav- 
ing it for a hawk, or a coyote, or a golden 
eagle to torture and devour. Not so good. 

We gathered together and returned to 
the automobiles. On the way a single 
and a pair that must have come in over 
the southern range of hills between the 
time we had crossed the field and day- 
light, flushed. Mel and the lawyer fired 
at hopeless ranges and the flock of five 
left the northwestern corner of the culti- 
vated tract at the reverberating booms of 
the guns. 

A hundred yards from the automobiles 
John made a neat bag of a single that 
blundered out and we began to wonder 
why the chickens frequented the barren 
field when hundreds of acres of maize 
and Kaffir corn grew within a radius of 
ten miles. 

“Come here and I’ll show you why,” 
said John, thrusting his knife into the 
craw of the cock Buster had just brought 
him. “See those thin black seeds?” 

“Sunflower seed,” said John. “Chick- 
ens like them.” 

Breakfast at the ranch house from a 
huge platter of sugar-cured ham and 
fried eggs, a heaped-up plate of hot bis- 
cuits and a two-gallon pot of coffee, not 
to mention the fruit, the butter, the pre- 
serves, the jelly or the oatmeal with yel- 
low cream that we had, was a decided 
success, and each of the nine of us filled 
our bag limit at that stand, I noticed. 

A six-mile trek southward over virgin 
trails through a half dozen pastures, each 
well dotted with white-faced cattle, and 
across several blow-sand spots about as 
many windmills, gave us a better idea of 
the size of Ralph’s 30,000-acre ranch, and 
in time brought us out on a sandy ridge 
that overlooked the first fields that mark 
the beginning of the buffalo grassed flats 
which stretch southward many miles. 

We scattered. Mel and I headed west- 
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ward along the ridge parallel with, and 
a half mile from, the first field. Turning 
toward the field from Ralph’s western 
fence line we frightened out a chicken 
that the lawyer killed at fully sixty yards. 

In the corn we saw two chickens fly 
over the field, well ahead of us, sailing 
on and on into the distance. A single 
attracted our attention next, coming in 
from the northwest, it too, hurrying on 
out upon the flats Where feed fields made 
dark squares and rectangular patches. 

Scarcely was the single gone when a 
covey of about thirty passed over gunless 
Ralph, who sat on a high knob near the 
cars. Ralph shouted and Ed.knocked two 
from the flock as they crossed quite high 
above him. 

One of Ed’s swerved somewhat as it 
fell, and landed in the corn straight 
ahead of me. The lawyer and Mel took 
cover, to await incomers, on a slight ele- 
vation near the northern limits of the 
corn, and I hurried to Ed’s assistance. 

Half-way to Ed five chickens came in 
from the west, flying low. They barely 
missed Mel and the lawyer and settled in 
the corn two hundred yards beyond Ed. 

Roy joined Ed and me and we went 
after the five. A few such experiences 
make a prairie chicken hunt worth while. 
To walk up chickens that you know have 
alighted ahead is my idea of ideal sport 
afield. A good dog, at such times, is a 
great help and comfort, of course. But 
without a dog there is that element of 
surprise which is very intrigueing. 

Ed and Roy drew away from me, some- 
what, as we crossed corn rows, but I be- 
lieved my own judgment as to the where- 
abouts of the five chickens to be as good 
as theirs, so kept straight ahead. For 
once my stubbornness, which so often is 
a liability, proved an asset. 

Just as I stepped out of a patch of par- 
ticularly tall corn one chicken climbed 
into the air with a great rattle and flew 
southwest. 

Ed and Roy opened fire and I had 
an unsatisfactory half-view of the big 
bird skating awkwardly and reluctantly 
through the corn tassels, even as the other 
four burst out of the corn not twenty 
yards from me. 

Four chickens arising in a line and 
angling across my front! My _ highest 
hopes hadn’t reached such rosy heights. 
I wouldn’t have exchanged that old scat- 
ter barrel at that moment for the choicest 
choke-bore in the party. Meat, not mince- 
meat, was mine, however promptly I 
might go into action! 

Cackling cocks thundering out of frost- 
ed corn excite me. I hope they always 
will. In my eagerness to get under way I 
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That is the camp dinner 
gong, the call to the feast 
where the table may be 
the solid ground and the 
dining room ceiling is the 
sky itself. 

Ever taste fish chowder 
made from trout that were 
swimming an hour before 
... or steak broiled brown 
and savory on the outside 
fading to a rich delicious 
and so-juicy redness in the 
middle? ... 

Camping joys are in- 
separably bound up with 
the cooking utensils, the 
equipment and clothing 
that you take with you. 
Comfort and convenience 
are not even dependent on 
weather, if you are cor- 
rectly prepared. 

We specialize in rough 
clothes and every possible 
article you need for camp- 
ing above or below the 
snow line in any state or 
country. 
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For Snake Bite | 
ANTI-VENOM 
Is aDoctorinYour Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Easily carried in the 
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passed up the first chicken and shot at 
the second. It folded up. The next bird 
behind died about the time my first dead 
bird hit the ground and the last shortly 
plunked, with a dull thud, beside it. 

Three chickens down within a radius 
of twenty-five feet! And I could scarcely 
believe it when the sole survivor alighted 
again not two hundred yards down -the 
rows. 

Hanging up my hat I lit out for those 
fallen chickens at a high Iope that amused 
Roy. Quick acting has saved many a 
crippled chicken for me. 

I need not have worried. All three 
down birds lay flat in the sandy corn 
rows, dead. I piled them up beneath my 
hat, called Roy, and. we set out to inter- 
view that last chicken, edging north a 
bit, then back south a bit, as we traveled 
mainly west, to hinder the chicken’s 
rather open view along the rows as much 
as possible. 

Once again I fell heir to all the fun. 

The chicken’s arising cackle came to my 
ears before I saw it and I was never 
more satisfied with a shot than mine at 
that swinging, up-going, right angle tar- 
get. 

“Got your limit, eh?” commented Ed, 
with a grin, as Roy and I went to him to 
assist in the search for the bird that had 
skated through the corn tassels. We did 
not find it, and after a careful search, one 
more cripple was reluctantly abandoned. 

Two large covies of chickens crossed 
closely above Ralph as we proceeded to- 
ward the cars on the hill through the red 
rays of the setting sun. From one of these 
flocks John picked a victim. From another 
Roy bagged a bird. 

Three wild stragglers arose from a 
weed patch at the end of the corn, as we 
walked slowly along, and Ed seized the 
opportunity to fill his bag. 

Opinions differed as to choice of loca- 
tions next morning, so Ed was elected 
Captain. It had turned cold during the 
night and a biting blast blew as Ed as- 
signed Bo and Roy to a maize patch 
north of the house and directed the other 
two cars to proceed to the sunflower fteld. 

There Ed,. Archie and I were given 
stations on the range of hills that bound- 
ed the field on the south, while John, Mel 
and the lawyer were sent through the 
corn. 

I sank with a shiver behind a great 
clump of sage on my particular high 
point, in the gray dawn, grateful to Bo 
for my one-twelfth of the dozen pairs of 
gloves that he had brought out from 
Lakin, for it was cold. 

In the first slanting rays of sunrise the 
hunters in the corn began shooting, and 
singles and pairs and flocks of three be- 
gan leaving the field in Ed’s direction. 

I saw two chickens drop dead upon 
Ed’s hill and saw one fall with feathers 
fluffed upon Archie’s, without any coming 
my way. 

I slipped down to the field and lined 
up at the left of the three hunters who 
tramped east past me. Two thirds of the 
way across the field a lone chicken flushed 
so near Mel that the lawyer found it im- 
possible to kill it without sprinkling Mel. 
Nevertheless he tried and the report 
called our attention to the bird. The 
chicken headed up the line, north, missing 
Mel a dozen feet. Mel fired, hitting noth- 
ing, fortunately with his choked gun at 
twenty feet, and on the chicken came, 
passing John even closer than it had 
flown to Mel. 

By that time I was covering the on- 
coming chicken, but I was so amused at 
John’s hasty back step and hastier snap 
shot as the bird flashed past him that I 
didn’t shoot until it had swooped upward 
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to miss flying into my face and was go- 
ing on, some sixty feet away, 

Again that open gun was ideal equip- 
ment, and right then a satisfied sensation 
as to my selection of firearms began to 
steal over me. 

I lost a bit of this satisfaction, a mo- 
ment later, when we flushed another 
single some fifty yards from me and 
slightly farther from John. I shot twice 
and John did the same. The chicken 
went on unhurt, escaping through holes 
in my shot pattern, I felt sure. 

So I wasn’t so egotistical and confident 
when John and I topped Archie’s hill in 
search of a broken-legged bird that had 
dropped with a suspicious hurry over the 
crest. 

We met Archie coming toward us. We 
warned him and together we tramped out 
the small swale beyond the rise. We 
were about to abandon the cripple as lost 
and were turning away, wishing for the 
dog, which Bo and Ray had with them. 
when I heard a flutter of wings behind 
me. 

The leg-dangling, wounded bird was 
passing me, and Archie was covering it 
in its straight-away from him flight. My 
gun came up and I followed the chicken 
a short distance waiting for Archie to 
shoot. When I thought he wasn’t intend- 
ing to fire I pressed the trigger. The 
chicken fell, breast upward, in the open. 
and a few feathers floated away. But my 
ammunition was wasted. That chicken 
was dead from Archie’s shot when my 
gun exploded. 

Buster pointed a chicken near the cars 
as we plodded back, but could not hold it. 
I followed it out across the road and up 
into a series of round, knobby hills. Two 
chickens sailed over me as I hunted out a 
pocket in the hills. 

This pair split upon sight of me. I 
chose that one which swung north and 
brought it to the ground not fifty feet 
from me. Ed, having noticed the last 

air, came across and we headed deeper 
into the hills. 

Presently a chicken arose on a saddle 
between two ridges and flew back the way 
we had come. We uselessly fired at an 
impossible distance. A quarter of a mile 
farther in, another single flushed beyond 
Ed and started off toward the Colorado 
line at a high rate of speed. It turned 
a summersault, as Ed’s gun boomed, and 
fell, spraddled, into a soap weed. 

Well back toward the sunflower field a 
third single got up from a hillside ahead 
and passed between Ed and me. We 
killed that chicken, ultimately, but used 
up several shells in doing so, and neither 
of us had grounds for boasting as to the 
shooting he had done. 

As we neared the last hill a fourth lone 
chicken surprised and startled me by 
flushing from a spot that I had hunted 
out a half hour before. This bird headed 
upward to go over the elevation, and my 
too low shot brought down only feathers, 
when I had anticipated a kill. I tried 
again, hastily—too hastily—and hurried 
to the hill-top to mark the wounded bird 
down. A short distance beyond the cars 
it died in the air and fell, loosely out- 
spread, and the boys chided me about 
bringing my game to the automobile “on 
the hoof.” 

I don’t know that the 1929 Kansas 
prairie chicken season taught me much 
about firearms. I lost one cripple with 
my open gun, but most of my companions 
lost as many or more, each shooting 
close bores. I missed two birds that I 
should have killed, which was, however, 
no worse than the majority of our party 
did, during our hunt, and better than 
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some. Two far flushing chickens, that 
I might have bagged with a full choked 
gun, escaped me, but who cares? He is 
a poor sport, I contend, who begrudges 
an escaping game bird its life—and we 
killed plenty. 

The recollection of that four out of that 
flock of five and that most satisfactory 
season-ending double, at birds so near me 
that full charges from a choked gun 
would have mangled them, more than off- 
set all the short-comings of my sawed-off 
gun, I believe. 
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As to the ethics of the use of the scatter 
barrel, for general shooting, I make no 
brief. I haven’t given it the considera- 
tion it deserves, as yet. I would not, 
either, at this time, recommend the open 
bore to all shooters for prairie chickens. 


However, should my present impressions 
of the matter remain unchanged until that 
time, I probably will again take along a 
cylinder barrel, with confidence and with 
a moderately clear conscience, next prairie 
chicken season. : 
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Rail 


(Continued from page 508) 


of ground hemlock which fringed the 
shore. 

“Put me ashore, Tom! Here’s where I 
get even with a few of these babies.” 
It would be more like woodcock shoot- 
ing, the rails getting up in dense cover, 
and a chance to have solid footing un- 
der me instead of the uneasy ducking- 
float. 

Gun poised, I walked into the hem- 
lock, with a canny eye on the very spot 
in which I had seen the last rail pitch 
down. A flutter of wings right under 
my hip-pocket swung me about unex- 
pectedly, and my shot-charge was a good 
foot behind that rising rail, which went 
off into the woods uninjured, to the ac- 
companiment of a hearty “Hoh-hoh!” 
from Tom. 

Somewhat nettled, I slapped the next 
bird at close range the moment he showed 
above the hemlocks, and down he went 
in a spray of brownish feathers, shot 
all apart. This would never do, the 
twenty-gauge is choked too hard for that 
sort of thing. 

Then a pair jumped, close together, 
and stayed so close in their departure 
that I was able to down both of them 
at a decent thirty yards rarige with a 
single shot. Feeling much, better, I killed 
the last two in that patch of hemlock with 
two careful shots, and climbed back into 
the boat. 

A flock of Sandpipers came flashing 
past, their white breasts gleaming sharply 
against the brown of the Autumn woods 

- and scorching along on their erratic 
trail came the sparrow hawk, diving when 
they dived, zooming when they zoomed, 
giving them the race of their lives. 

But he passed much too close to our 
float, and with the smack of the twenty- 
gauge he ran slap into that load of 
nines and -went whirling end-over-end 
into the water, where he lay with wings 
outstretched, and a moment later Tom 
picked him up, still full of fight. 

The frightened sandpipers kept on and 
on, finally becoming a mere flashing 
whiteness in the far distance. They had 
been pretty thoroughly scared by that 
darting brown air pirate, who no doubt 
had thinned their ranks on more than 
one occasion. 

“Down! Bunch o’ blacks headed for 
the tolers!” hissed ‘Tom, and to the 
Southward I saw them, five great, black- 
ish birds coming in on hissing wings, 
curving down over the live decoys and 
then settling amongst them with wings 
held stiffly against the wind, red legs 
dropping to alight. 

The rails were forgotten ... hastily 
I slid the little shotgun under the prow 
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and grasped my automatic, feeling the 
last shell with an exploring thumb to 
make sure of a full magazine as I flat- 
tened out on my back in the bottom of 
the float. 

Tom was already down, his sculling oar 
working like the tail of an exceedingly 
busy fish, and the little float wriggling 
through the grass at excellent speed to- 
ward the quacking line of decoys. The 
guide was taking pains to keep a clump 
of wild rice between us and those de- 
coys ... he knows his game well, does 
Tom! 

It was a tremendous temptation to raise 
my head just the least bit in the world 
for a first glimpse of ‘those big birds. 
Somehow I overcame it, and a couple of 
minutes later Tom hissed at me, “Sit up 
and Let ’EM HAVE IT!” 

Like a Jack-in-the-Box I came half 
erect, the automatic nestling snugly 
against my shoulder. Up sprang those 
five blacks, towering against the sky, and 
now the twelve-gauge was talking to 
them in a language which would not be 
denied. 

“Slam-Slam-Slam ... Slam Slam,” 
frontsight held against the breast of the 
first bird momentarily . . . down he went, 
wings whirling, a swift swing to the 
veering black on my left, tightened trig- 
ger and a bird in trouble immediately, 
then a switch back to the straightaway 
and a pair of shots slamming chilled fours 
into his retreating form. 

“At’s knockin’ ’em! Three outa five’s 
good enough for anyone!” Tom beamed 
as he gathered up the plump birds, fed 
on wild rice and going nearly three 
pounds to the bird. There may be finer 
eating than a properly cooked black duck. 
But who cares about that? 

We went back to the rail shooting, but 
it had lost much of its glamour now . 
the vision of those towering blacks kept 
butting in between me and my targets, so 
finally we called it a day. 

They had convinced me, however, that 
it is entirely possible to miss ’em, quite 
frequently, at that! For this form of 
shooting, the twenty-gauge is a little too 
much gun. A twenty-eight, or maybe the 
neat little .410 with number ten shot, and 
preferably a double-gun, would be bet- 
ter adapted to this form of work. 

“Had a corking good day’s sport, Tom! 
We'll give ’em another whirl, too, before 
the season is over,” I told the Guide as 
we went ashore with our bag. 

“O. K., I’ll call you up when conditions 
are right!” he shouted after me, shoving 
his pole into the mud and heading out 
across the Bay toward his little cabin on 
the point. 
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SEE THE FISH—then hook ’em. Find 
lost articles—save drowning lives—see the 
wondrous beauties of Nature under water; 
more thrilling than a telescope. Half the 
fun of outdoor life is lost without a 
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The Telescopic Rifle Sight in War 





where I fired enough shots to become fa- 
miliar with the adjustments and to check 
the ’scope against the iron sights. In 
addition to the rifle and sight, I received 
a very fine spotting ’scope of about thirty- 
six power, together with a short-legged 
tripod and leather cases for each article. 
I then returned to the front and started a 
campaign of sniping which continued for 
more than two months. 


Now, I have heard a lot of unfavor- 
able comments on this particular sight— 
in fact, I cannot recall that I have ever 
heard anyone say a good word for it, 
since the war. However, I contend that, 
compared to others of that same date, it 
was pretty good. Of course, if you were 
to judge it by the standards of today, that 
would be another story. The one which 
I used gave very good results and was 
fully as accurate and reliable as the 
Winchester 5-A type. Any of the officers 
who served as instructors at Camp Perry 
during the summer of 1918 can certify 
that we had plenty of trouble and that 
Captain Richard and Lieutenant Chesley 
were kept busy trying to keep those 
Winchester ’scopes “lined up.” 

In our shooting (sniping), we nearly 
always had a chance to sight in at the 
beginning of each days performance and, 
in this way, were able to check up on the 
sights. Certain bits of brick wall or 
water-filled shell holes, at known ranges, 
offered plenty of opportunities to make 
any necessary corrections. Occasionally a 
likely-looking target would be right there, 
waiting for us, when we got set up, in 
which case there was nothing to do but 
take a chance. We knew the range to 
every tree, stump or other object within 
shooting distance. At these times, if the 
man was in a conspicuous position, so 
that he was visible through the iron 
sights, I used them but, if, as was usually 
the case, he could be seen only through 
the ’scope, I would use that. I remember 
one morning when the first shot, under 
very hard conditions of light and back- 
ground, effectively disposed of a soldier 
who was standing well behind the Ger- 
man line and nearly six-hundred yards 
from our position. Another time, an 
officer, standing right behind their pa- 
rados, with his back up against a tree, 
met with the same fate. These are but 
two of many such incidents. 


For my observer I had selected a bright 
youngster who had shown an aptitude for 
learning quickly and in a very short time 
he became quite proficient. All our shoot- 
ing was.done at ranges from a little under 
five hundred yards up to about one thou- 
sand. Did I say all? Well, I should 
have said that all our effective shooting 
was done within those ranges. On many 
occasions I tried to hit men at longer 
ranges—all the way up to fifteen-hundred 
yards or more but, although I had suc- 
ceeded in sighting in at those ranges, I 
must confess that we were never certain 
of any hits at such ranges. Inside our 
five-hundred to six-hundred yard limit it 
was “duck soup.” 

In this work I did all the firing, but 
the observer (in my case a boy named 
Bouchard) is just as important as the 
man behind the gun. I know that it is 


common enough practice for single men 
to go out and “snipe” all day and bring 
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in reports of what they have accomplished 
but, as a matter of plain fact, no man 
can do this kind of shooting and really 
know whetlier or not he “got his man.” 
I am referring, of course, to sniping in 
siege operations—of which trench war- 
fare is a form—and not to the work of 
the individual rifleman during the course 
of a battle. In the latter case, he goes 
where he can with the advancing troops 
or the retiring ones, as the case may be; 
picks his targets and hopes for the best. 
But where, as was the case with us dur- 
ing that winter of 1915-16, both forces 
are firmly established in trenches and 
neither able to dislodge the other, then 
the sniper will have numerous hide-outs 
from which positions he can scrutinize 
various parts of the enemy line and the 
terrain behind it. These positions will 
necessarily be well behind his own line 
wherever the two front lines are as close 
together as was the case then—anywhere 
from forty to something over one hun- 
dred yards was the usual thing—and at 
a sufficient elevation to enable him to see 
over both front line parapets. 


After a little practical experience and 
by noticing how men on our own side 
react to the hit of a bullet, the observer 
can nearly always tell whether the man 
shot at was really hit or simply “ducked.” 
It is my opinion that the sniper who works 
alone is less than one-half efficient. I 
don’t think the Germans used observers 
at all. I know darn well that if one par- 
ticular fellow had had someone with a 
telescope to watch his shots on the after- 
noon of November 14th, 1915, well, I 
would not be writing this story. He had 
just shot down one of my men as we were 
“taking a chance”' and crossing an open 
and exposed place behind our lines and 
I was trying to do what I could for the 
boy and was kneeling beside him when 
another bullet snapped alongside my head. 
Well, by. the Grace of God and the little 
angel who sits up aloft to look after us 
fools, I had a brilliant ‘inspiration and 
never let on that I had heard the bullet. 
For once in my life I thought quick—no, 
it was quicker than thought (as the little 
boy said)—but, anyway, something went 
through my mind in much less than the 
conventional instant, but which will take 
more time to tell. It was this: from my 
own sniping experience and from general 
observation, I knew that when a bullet 


snaps close to a man’s head, the natural ‘ 


thing for him to do is to “duck.” If there 
is a hole to duck into, all right, but even 
out in the middle of an open field and 
“no place to go” you will dodge just the 
same, so, whenever I shot at a man and 
he paid no attention, I assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the shot was low. 
If it were anywhere over his head the 
“crack” would be so pronounced that he 
would instantly flatten out. So I would 
proceed to raise my elevation. And now 
I figured that this Dutchman knew as 
much about that as I did, so managed to 
go ahead with the first aid work without 
paying any attention to his bullets. He 
ran true to form and the next shot was a 
little higher and several succeeding ones 
still higher. Then he commenced to come 
down, but to one side and the other. At 
least five or six bullets struck the ground 
close enough to throw dirt on me and, 
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if that fellow had had an observer, he 
could not have failed to get me. So I 
am here to bore you with this yarn. 


(We afterward located that particular 
sniper and he had a nest in a tree. Per- 


. haps that is the reason he had no helper. 


He had caused us some severe losses as, 
from his elevated position, he could shoot 
men who were close behind our trench 
and well within one hundred yards of 
his position. Well, he soon followed them 
to the happy hunting ground.’’) 


The telescope sight is not always better 
than the iron ones. Never in a fog and 
sometimes even on bright days when there 
is a heavy mirage. The ’scope exagger- 
ates everything including the distortion of 
the target by the mirage. But in any 
average light and, especially, early in 
the morning and late in the evening, the 
’scope sight is all to the good. 


My ’scope sight was equipped with the 
conventional cross-hairs, Perhaps a post 
would be better. The target is sure to 
be obscure and difficult to see and any- 
thing that blots out any part of the “pic- 
ture” in the immediate vicinity is more or 
less of a nuisance. A small round cap, at 
a distance of four or five hundred yards 
is completely covered and I adopted the 
plan of using the inside angle of the 
cross-hairs as my aiming point. 


A battlefield soon takes on a wierd and 
grotesque. appearance and ordinary ob- 
jects, such as trees, bushes, rocks and even 
buildings are so disrupted and twisted 
out of shape by shell-fire that they look 
like nothing short of the things one sees 
in a mad dream. Men, crawling through 
such a scene of chaos become as parts of 
the whole “crazy-quilt” pattern and to 
pick out an individual in such a setting 
is well nigh impossible. But the rifleman 
has to do it. He can, by using telescope 
or binoculars, locate certain individuals 
but, when he attempts to find the same 
fellows through his sight, his troubles 
have just begun. He may have his man 
spotted; right beside or above or below 
a certain rock, stump or fence post but 
when he tries to pick out that particular 
point, if he is using a ’scope sight, the 
cross-hairs, post or what have you is sure 
to obliterate enough of the surrounding 
scenery to make it extremely difficult—and 
often impossible—to be even reasonably 
sure that he .is aiming at the man he 
wants to hit. 


I once took from a German machine 
gunner, a sight that was unlike any other 
I have ever seen. It was of the pris- 
matic type, very compact and _ strongly 
built: in all a very efficient looking instru- 
ment. The sole leather case in which 
it was carried also contained several caps 
which could be slipped over the “muzzle” 
of the thing, each containing a different 
shade of glass—like the ray filters used 
on cameras. But the thing that most ap- 
pealed to me was that, instead of having 
any cross-hairs or any of the other usual 
types of reticules, it had simply an amber- 
colored pyramid which took up some 45 
degrees of the lower part of the object 
glass, the apex being in the exact center 
of the field.. With this, one not only had 
a clear and unobstructed view of the 
whole field but, best of all, the lower part 
(where your reference point is most often 
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located), by virtue of the amber glass, 
gave a much clearer view while, at the 
same time, the point of the pyramid (the 
aiming point) was as clearly to be seen 
as any post or other aiming point. If I 
had one of those things, I would simply 
reverse the usual method of aiming over 
a sight and would have the “notch upside 
down” and the target right up there in 
the peak of the pyramid. I never had 





Typical Brant waters. 


Spindrift and 
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a chance to try it out as I turned it over 
to one of our Ordnance officers who prom- 
ised to have a mounting made for it for 
use on one of our machine guns but, ow- 
ing to the subsequent rapid movements of 
our outfit, I never located him again. I 
have mentioned it to several of our ’scope 
sight manufacturers but none of them ap- 
peared to be interested. 








Brant 
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slipped sidewise to the left. I came to 
just as “the extreme right-ender swept 
across my front. Two hasty shots at that 
end of the line tore a gap in the ranks. 
In a twinkling the brant were right on 
top of Archie. As he rose to a sitting 
position they swerved sharply upward, al- 
though still in solid formation, offering 
beautiful shots. The old trombone blared 
twice; a brant crumpled. Then a rain of 
shot as he emptied the magazine, and 
finally a second bird folded up. Must have 
been a case of something akin to buck 
fever. But as Art explained afterwards, 
“the damned brant came too close and it 
was hard to swing on them.” 

During the fusilade several brant sep- 
arated from the flock and a single, shout- 
ing bewilderedly, headed across my front 
some forty-five or fifty yards out. A hur- 
ried reloading and then both barrels were 
let loose at him. At each shot he winced 
and it was apparent he was hit hard, for 
he stopped yelling and headed straight 
for the old Pacific. This bird flew un- 
waveringly for about 100 yards; then 
suddenly faltered and came down end 
over end. 

The tide continued to fall. Bars form- 
ed and sand flats were exposed, with 
many shallow pools between where the 
matted eel grass lay prostrate in great 
masses. Except for one small bunch that 
aroused our hopes for a minute but pass- 
ed on out of range the flight was ended. 
We saw an occasional flock headed in- 
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ward and a few flocks winging outward 
by way of the turbulent channel, but the 
shooting for this day was over. 

At length, when the wait became tire- 
some, we hailed Anton, who for the last 
hour or so had been busy with his crab 
nets. Not long afterward we were 
stretched out on the spit beside a great 
fire of driftwood. By this time the mist 
had cleared so that from our comfortable 
position we could see companies of great 
curling breakers rush with fury at the 
sandy breastworks and withdraw in foam- 
ing rage. Squads and companies of un- 
gainly pelicans solemnly paraded the 
breezy aerial promenade along the ocean 
front; graceful terns, sweeping gulls and 
an occasional swift flighted jaeger lent 
variety to the scene. Inland, for miles 
and miles, extended the fiord-like bay, 
hemmed in by emerald hills and brooding 
timber. And now the aroma of Java 
stabbed the ozone while in an improvised 
“kittle’—a five-gallon oil can half full of 
salt water—Anton cooked us a mess of 
big, red, succulent crabs. 

While we waited for the appetizing 
spread Archie laid out the combined bag 
of brant. Side by side on a great. drift 
log, closer than they had ever pressed in 
long flights across spindrifted ocean 
wastes, he placed those birds of mystery. 
The end of a pleasant and resultful sport- 
ing adventure for Art and me—one that 
will live long in memory. 
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A Trolling Kin 


Equally Effective For All Forms of Deep Trolling 
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HEN first I went By LT..COM. ROBERT B. CARNEY And now for the important the 
W into the Northwest part of the tackle; a heavy sink- 
- (to be a man among er is essential, for the salmon infir 
men), I heard tell of fine salmon to be had in Puget Sound are deep—deep as the place where purse-seiners go after was 
and I was rari’ to go; but when I discovered that one death. The problem facing me ws how to get the spoon ot 
must go deep for them, troll slowly, and use from one to down deep without spoiling the battle? Others have e 
ten pounds of lead, my ardor subsided markedly. devised ways ard means of getting rid of the sinker after in a 
“What,” I asked, “can be the sport of mule-hauling a_ the fish is hooked, but mine is the best and it will take a exce 
salmon into the boat while the splendid fellow is fighting lot of arguing to convince me to the contrary—if ever. : 
his gallant heart out against a hunk of lead so heavy that After many futile attempts, I made a gadget that would a 
you can’t even feel his enraged struggles?” work and from then on my joy in living was complete. he | 
I received no satisfactory answer, but I determined that About ten feet from the spoon I made a bight in the line is 
I would devise a way of meeting brother salmon in fair as shown in the sketch; at A and B, I attached fairly large oe 
combat with a rig that would permit him to display his snap hooks. I then took a length of heavy black thread cee 
wares. What is more to the point, I succeeded in my about equal to_the distance AB, and on that thread I mak 
ambition, and soon was able to settle all arguments with strung a rolled-tp piece of sheet lead of the desired weight. risk. 
a light tackle and no sinker. If you have ever had from ‘The size and strength of the thread is determined by the 
‘ten to twenty pounds of bullocky salmon on a fly rod, you weight of the lead; it should be strong enough to hold the 
have had enough thrill for a life time. Perhaps even hear- lead without breaking until the fish strikes. The ends of 
ing about it may help transportation dividends in the the thread are attached to the snap hooks, the ends of the 
Great Northwest. sheet lead roll are flattened down, and the rig is ready. 
While I was so busily engaged in working out this all- _It is essential that the snap hooks fit up rather close to the 
important problem, I was, perforce, devoting entirely too lead to prevent chafing, and the snap hooks must be of 
much time serving on the staff of a very busy admiral and sufficient size to prevent the lead from working over them 
my chances of leave were nil. But when we were anchored and so creeping up or down the main part of the line, as good 
at Port Angeles in the Straits of Juan de Fucca, I set out that will result in fouling and failure to function on the =" 
each morning at about three-thirty in a motor whale-boat “strike.” well 
and sought out old salmo salar in his haunts off Ediz When all was ready, I lowered the line over the stern crow 
Hook until I had to rush back and remove the smell of of the boat by hand until I was satisfied as to tue depth fair 
fish before sitting down to breakfast in the admiral’s cabin. and scope; I then held the line as a hand line, or else ae 
The motor whale-boat was ideal for my purposes, for I stood up in the boat.so as to hold the rod along the pro- hoch ; 
could throttle it down to something less than two knots; longed direction of the taut line, thereby removing any at th 
this is vital, for the salmon in those waters will only con- bending strain on the rod while trolling. will | 
sider a spoon that is dangled lazily through the depths. and t 
(The fly fishermen need read no further, but I can assure FLOOD tide at dawn is ideal, but regardless of oa 
them that if a fly would have worked, I should have used the state of the tide or the weather we could always up fo 
= wep ly has no charm in those parts.) depend on one or two strikes just as the first flush of dawn For 
I used a light steel rod at first, but later graduated to a tinted the Eastern sky. With the boat barely making — 
whippy, nine-foot split bamboo fly rod ; the reel I preferred : ; : are 
- a: ° steerage way, and the Sound silent with the silence of a that ; 
was of the level winding type much favored for bait cast- : Sil aca eels i in Mi 
ing, and my line was of braided black silk (salt water’or SU™™ETS dawn, WE NE OOF Me Sey Te See in the 
no salt water, by gosh) about one hundred yards being with a cup of steaming hot jaye and & pape. A sudden game 
wound on the spool. I never used a leader—there is no yank and all hands were galvanized into action; the other huntin 
need for one in those waters. The spoon was a McMahon line was hastily reeled in, the clutch thrown out, the lucky ae 
No. 5 secured directly to the line through a small swivel. fellow released the line he held in his hand and took up game 
tle or 
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the strain with his rod and reel, for with 
the strike the thread has parted, the lead 
has dropped—we knew not where and 
cared less—and a fighting salmon was 
hooked on a line unencumbered with any 
weight and free as the air except for such 
coercion as the fisherman dared apply 
with thumb or rod. 

Minute after minute the line would sing 
and cut the water; minute after minute 
the rod was kept with as much of a bow 
as was safe; minute after minute every 
foot of line was guarded as something 
infinitely precious, for if the bitter end 
was reached, nothing could stave off 
tragic failure and loss of the works. The 
tackle is terribly light for such a row, 
but we had the whole Sound to play him 
in and there was little chance of fouling 
except on kelp. 

After a while we would work him close 
to the boat where we could see him swim- 
ming slowly on the radius of the line; 
he looks licked, but don’t be fooled. He 
is resting—horse him around a little— 
keep him on the move—and believe me! 
deliberately stirring up a big boy by 
putting pressure on him with light tackle 
makes that tackle a very poor insurance 
risk. But it must be done. 
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The Spring salmon of the Strait always 
seemed to head for the bottom like the 
yellow-tail, but the Silver and the later 
runs nearly always were surface fighters, 
and boy! what a show they put on, jump- 
ing, breaking, twisting, and doubling. 
Your every move counts—that is easily 
understood when you realize that you are 
playing a fish of from ten to twenty 
pounds or more on brook tackle. When 
at last the battle is won—if it is won, 
which the writer refuses to guarantee— 
the gaff is driven in and—. But why go 
further? There is no’ need for me to 
describe the fisherman’s joy and pride 
and satisfaction in a great battle won over 
a great adversary. 


I have taken many salmon off Ediz 
Hook with light tackle, and it is regal 
sport. Among my converts was Abe, a 
young buck ensign on my ship; he evinced 
a curiosity concerning what he had here- 
tofore regarded as a stupid and dull 
pastime; so one morning I took him along 
with me. I rigged his line for him, and 
with the usual beginner’s luck he promptly 
tied into a good one. I had neglected to 
tell him to tape his reel into its socket, 
and out it jumped forthwith; our young 
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tyro got excited, grabbed at the reel, 
broke his tip, finally got a hold on the 
line, and started to man-handle his vic- 
tim toward the boat. All seemed to be 
going well and the fish ceased his 
struggles when he came in sight; against 
my advice, young Abe began to rest on 
his laurels and gave voice to his admira- 
tion of his prey and himself—at which 
time old man salmon started on a new 
run. 


Have you ever noticed the sparks when 
you touch a file to a rapidly whirling 
grindstone? Well, gentlemen, that line 
whistling through the novice’s hand was 
not unsimilar in its general effect. Finally, 
however, the old battler was brought 
alongside again; Abe would wait for no 
gaff—not he; he reached over the side, 


- grabbed the line near the spoon and toss- 


ed the beauty into the boat—and also 
right into the pile of line that he had re- 
trieved and carelessly piled behind him 
on the bottom boards. Abe’s comment be- 
spoke him a real fisherman in the mak- 
ing: 

“Hot dog! What the heck do I care 


- about a hundred-yard snarl? I got him! 


Say, where’s the camera?” 


Vermin Shooting 


good wing shooting, with an occasional 
sitter thrown in for good measure, and 
he, if he knows how to keep down and 
well hidden, and has a real EXPERT 
crow caller for a companion, obtains a 
fair amount of shooting for his effort. 


Of course there will be occasional 
chances at Coopers and other hawks, with 
both rifle and shotgun. These will occur 
at the time of year when nesting birds 
will suffer most from such depredators, 
and the picking off of an occasional de- 
structive type of hawk will be classed as 
a deed that somehow seems to help even 
up for the last fall’s hunting. 


For after all, it is not the number of 
quail that are hatched, the rabbits that 
are born, or the pheasants and grouse 
that are seen scuttling into the bushes 
in May or June, that makes the hunting 
in the fall, it is the number of head of 
game that lives clear through to the 
hunting season. Sportsmen are recogniz- 
ing more and more that they have to do a 
certain amount of their own practical 
game protection, otherwise they have lit- 
tle or no game. The farmers have no 
incentive to thin down the hawks and 
the crows, unless they happen to take 
the farmers poultry or destroy his crops, 
unless the hunter makes it worth his 
while. 


And in hawk and crow shooting with 
the rifle, there is nearly always the sly 
old woodchuck to be reckoned with. Out 
on the hillside he makes his den. Out 
there he watches and waits on sunny 
afternoons even in March and April on 
warm days. 


Frankly, I like to shoot chucks the first 
ew weeks they come out in the spring. 
There is so little cover on the ground. 
Not enough briers to hide the game, no 
grass to make it difficult to tell whether 
that lump in the mouth of a chucks den 
1s a mound of earth or a “head.” When 
the cartridge cracks, there is a sudden 
commotion in the mouth of the den or 
a spurt of dirt and a whizz as the bullet 
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ends its course. In every event you see 
what happens and you plan your next 
shot. 

Chuck hunting however has its ups and 
downs. Such good country as Northern 
New York and Western New England 
sometimes has an epidemic or migration 
or something that affects the visible sup- 
ply of animal mowing machines and so 
it is often a matter of policy of putting 
off the most strenuous chuck hunting until 
July or August, until the new. crops of 
chucks is ready to harvest, and then 
where there are two now there may be 
six or eight. If a couple of broods are 
raised locally per season each shooter 
is just that much more certain of good 
hunting. The farmer is far more likely 
to welcome the hunter, and the sport 
waxes fast and furious. 


Everything considered, really first-class 
chuck hunting provides more real rifle 
practice than most any other form of out- 
door shooting. Half a dozen shots a 
morning is fairly slow work. A dozen 
or fifteen chances is about the average. 
Two dozen or more per day; is the ex- 
ceptional, Take it season after season, 
a dozen or so cartridges per day is not 
bad sport. 

Compare this to deer shooting. Few 
get that much shooting per month. Com- 
pare it to wolf and coyote sniping. Com- 
pare it to bear hunting. Compare it to 
any form of big game shooting found in 
North America. Where can you equal it 
for real rifle practice? Only in a hick- 
ory grove or a chestnut woods where 
there are so many fox, gray, or red squir- 
rels that none can coax you away. 

For the man who likes rifle shooting 
rather than all day hunting, who likes the 
range practice rather than a collection of 
heads, who likes to feel the jump of 
the rifle in: preference to the empty plaudits 
of the crowd, pick GOOD woodchuck 
shooting. It gets you out in the early 
morning or the late evening when nature 
is at her best, when you get the most 


sport for the least work, when you have 
enough shooting at times to actually sat- 
isfy a rifle crank. 

Woodchuck shooting seems made to or- 
der for the rifle crank. Here still hunt- 
ing is at its best. The location of the 
dens which are in use at that time of 
year, and the dens used most vary with 
the time of year, must be ascertained, a 
place to shoot picked out where a num- 
ber of freshly dug out dens are in range, 
and then the rifleman settles down for 
a couple of hours of waiting. 

Chuck shooting is sometimes a great 
deal like squirrel shooting. Everything 
is as quiet as the grave when the hunter 
arrives on the scene. Not a sign of life 
on the opposite hillside. The field looks 
desolate and deserted. He begins to think 
that such a place could hardly harbor 
a field mouse. But, having faith in his 
scouting of the day before, and remem- 
bering the freshly dug out places at the 
mouths of each of several dens, he un- 
limbers the artillery and settles in his 
hiding place. 

Fifteen minutes passes, but not a sign 
of life. Possibly a crow or two passes 
high overhead, cawing derisively. Then 
a blue jay calls from the adjoining woods. 
A red squirrel chatters and scolds on the 
neighboring wooded slope and the hunter 
wonders whether it would not be better 
to slide over there and take a crack at 
him. But discretion is the order of the 
moment and he keeps his post. 


Half an hour later something dark 
quietly appears in the mouth of the den 
up near the top of the hill. The sun 
settles early on this den and possibly his 
chuck-ship has come out to take his 
beauty stretch. Possibly, also, he has 
come out for a bite to eat. 

Whatever the reason, he gives the val- 
ley the once over, then suddenly emerges 
and begins to feed on the clover sprout- 
ing on the East exposure. Should the 
gunner shoot or should he wait for an 
easier chance? 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well ven- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. 
In the heart of the big game country; there 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. 
Easily reached. or particulars address in- 
quiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Mgr. 
Eagle Lake Camps Eagle Lake, Maine 


EAR SPRING CAMPS 


ON BELGRADE LAKE 
ASS FLY FISHING about May 25th to July Ist, 
60 a day a common occurrence. 
(ALSO TROUT and SALMON) 
EST of individual cabins with running water 
and electric lights. 
EAR SPRING WATER used. exclusively at 
Camp. Now open. Address 
BEAR SPRING CAMPS 





Oakland, Me. 
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HUNTING PHEASANTS IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA | 
South Dakota probably offers the 


best ring-necked pheasant shooting in 
the United States. Conservation Di- 


rector O. H. Johnson told me recent- 
ly that the hunting this fall will be 
better than ever. Heavy rains during 
the past open season occasioned the 


prediction. ' The Conservation Com- 
mission has power of law change. So, 
if you are contemplating S. D. this 
fall, write well in advance. I am list- 
ing two of the very best pheasant bets 
in the state. Fortunately good duck 
shooting is equally handy and inter- 
esting. Other prime “big shots” in- 
clude Redfield, Huron, Mitchell, Sioux 
Falls and Brookings areas. 


WaTERTOWN—Codington County, South 
Dakota. Chicago and North Western 
Railway; Chicago, Rock Island and Paci- 
fic Railway; Great Northern Railway; 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway. Fed- 
eral Highway number 212 from Minne- 
apolis. Located in the northeastern cor- 
ner of the state, in the Waubay Lakes 
area. In the open prairie country. Here 
you can mix the very finest of ring-necked 
pheasant shooting with mighty good duck 
hunting. (The duck territory is some 
45 miles out of Waterford on good gravel 
highway.) 

Jump shooting, pass shooting and decoys 
are the duck hunting methods employed. 
While mallards predominate the open- 
water shooting is worthwhile, many can- 


vasback, redheads and bluebills dropping ‘ 


in on the southern flight. The marshes 
cover more than twenty-thousand acres. 
Further information and accommodations 
from Lincoln Hotel, Kampeska and Grand 
Hotels, Watertown. 

ABERDEEN—Brown County, South Da- 
kota. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway, main line. On Federal High- 
way number 12. (The Yellowstone Trail, 
Boston to Portland.) In the northeastern 
part of the state, the county bordering the 
North Dakota line. One county removed 
and northwest of Watertown. 

Plenty of ring-necked pheasants. No 
better pheasant hunting in the state, the 
whole eastern part of the state, from 
north to south, which includes the lake 
region, is heavily stocked with these birds. 
There is excellent marsh and open-water 
duck shooting in the Waubay Lakes coun- 
try east and south of Aberdeen, in Day 





and Codington counties. Further infor- 
mation from’ Ward and Sherman Hotels, 
Aberdeen. (This is advance dope and 
not too early to plan your fall trip.) 

KEECHELUS LAKE — Kittitas County, 
Washington. Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway to Hyak. Motor: Seattle, 
east on Yellowstone Trail. In Cascade 
Mountains. Located in the west-central 
part of the state. Dolly Varden, cut- 
throat, rainbow, brook and lake trout. 
Meadow, Cole, Roaring Creeks, Twin and 
Lost Lakes nearby. Hotel and camp ac- 
commodations. For further information 
write Supervisor of Game and Fish, 
Seattle. 

WASHINGTON LAKE — King County, 
Washington. Northern Pacific; Great 
Northern; Union Pacific; C. M. & St. P. 
Railways. Located within the city limits 
of Seattle. About 18 miles in length. 
From one mile to four miles in width. 
Circled with an improved highway. 
Trout fishing in late spring and early 
summer. Salmon fishing in fall. Cut- 
throat trout in fall. Bass, croppies, perch 
and catfish. Information from Chamber 
of Commerce, Seattle. Olympic; Rainier 
Grand; Moore; Gowan; Hungerford; 
Frye; Butler; Camlin; Oxford Hotels. 

Gwinn’s Istanp— (Danville) Boyle 
County, Kentucky. Southern Railway. 
Motor from Cincinnati on route 25 to 
Lexington, then 68 to Shakertown and 
then 33 to destination. Located due south 
of Cincinnati, about half way between the 
Ohio and Tennessee lines. One of the 
outstanding fishing spots of the state. An- 
abundance of bass, bream, croppies and 
perch. (Croppies are known as “new 
lights” locally.) The small game includes 
quail, doves, rabbits and squirrels. For 
additional information write R. 
Gwinn, R.F.D. 2, Danville. 7 

CHAPLEAU—Sudbury District, Ontario. 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Located in 
the western section of the District, east 
of Lake Superior, northeast of the Soo, 
between Franz and Metagama. Brook 
trout, wall-eyed, Great Northern pike. In 
good moose country. Black bear. Some 
deer and caribou. Grouse, rabbits and 
furred animals. Guides, canoes, camps 
and outfits. For information write C. D. 
Newcombe, Chapleau, who has camps 
near Amoyt Station. 

GREYBULL AND WIND Rivers—Fremont 
and Park Counties, Wyoming. Northern 
Pacific Railway to. Cody. Yellowstone 
Trail to Billings, south to Cody. The 
trip from Cody into the mountains is made 
by pack outfit. Greybull is in the south 
ern part of Park county. Wind is @ 
west-central Fremont county. Both 
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these streams and their tributaries offer CANADIAN NATIONAL=TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


excellent cut-throat trout fishing. The ' i 
streams traverse good hunting country. 

Big horn sheep, elk, black-tail deer. A 
few bear—black, cinnamon and grizzly. 
Coyotes. Some grouse. For further in- 
formation write Wilde’s Ranch, Valley. 


SAINT RayMOND—Quebec County, Que- 
bec. Canadian National Railways. Motor 
Quebec-Montreal Highway via Portneuf, 
Cap-Sante and Neuville. Located 35 
miles north of Quebec City, 160 miles 
northeast of Montreal. In the heart of 
the Laurentians, on the Quebec govern- 
ment national park boundary. Excellent 
brook trout fishing in both lake and 
stream. A wide expanse of hunting coun- 
try available for the nimrod. Moose, 
white-tail deer, black bear, ruffed grouse, 
ducks and snowshoe rabbits. Many lakes 
and streams offer interesting canoe trips. 
For further information, guides and out- 
fits, write Fief Hubert, Fish and Game 
Preserve, Saint Raymond. 


LitrLeE CurrENT— Manitoulin Island 
(Georgian Bay), Ontario. Algoma East- 
ern Railway from Sudbury. Located on 
the north channel of Georgian Bay, 87 
miles southwest of Sudbury. On the 
northeastern shore of Manitoulin Island. 
Small mouth bass fishing far above the 
general average. Lake trout, wall-eyes 
and great northern pike fishing. Unlim- 
ited facilities for boating and cruising. 
White-tail deer hunting the very best. 
Some black bear. Occasional moose. 
Ducks, grouse, rabbits and small furred Pf Jo Montreal. 


animals. LaCloche View Camp, ten a Pe ig he 
miles from Little Current caters to the 

angler and hunter. Also answer inquir- A AD ATIO A | 
ries. B. H. Turner, Ltd., outfitters. Man- 

he Largest I 


sion House, all addressed Little Current. ailway Systom in America 






Challenging moose, lumber- 
ing bear, fleet deer, caribou, 
mountain sheep, mountain 
goat. Come to Canada for 
big game hunting. Follow 
fresh tracks in her unspoiled 
forests. Win trophies: an 
antlered head, a shaggy pelt 
.-.or both. 

Full information on 
Canadian hunting from the 
nearest Canadian National 
office or write Tourist and 
‘ § PEALE: Convention Bureau, Cana- 

is q) y dian National Railways, 


BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
A FEW TIPS ABOUT WISCONSIN NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
505 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 689 Market Street 


SPOTS 


Loads of our readers either go or 
want to go fishing in Wisconsin. Here 
are a few tips on the subject that may 
stand you in good stead. It’s the 
gravy hot from the grill. 


Probably no better musky fishing in 
the entire state than Lando’ Lakes, 
Chippewa County: Five Lakes—Chip- 
pewa, McCann, Clear, Island and 
Long, all connecting. Chicago and 
North Western Railway to New Au- 
burn. Then a twelve-mile motor trip. 
Star Lake, Vilas County: No more 
beautiful spot in the whole of Wis- 
consin. Big muskies taken here in the 
early and late seasons when the wa- 
ter is free of weeds. 


Plum and Ballard, in Vilas — CAMP EUCAROMA 


are also good musky waters. caieadamat dane 
Big and Little Arbor Vitae. Reached BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMD 


via C. M. and St. Paul, direct from | | Make this year's a vacation never to 
Chicago. And, don’t forget, Wiscon- north woods, Every home aa, een 
sin roads are wonderful—to any place hare tle eee ine ea 
ir want to fo in m state. For a ail or auto. Send for illustrated 

wall-eyes, you'll go a long ways to R. D. (Bob) MORGAN 
ee ae ee Main 9485 939 Guardian Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
Namekagan and Lake Owen, both in 
Bayfield County, are dependable. 





HANSEN FISHING CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods District 


Make your reservations now for a wonder. 
ful FISHING TRIP. Located in the heart of 
the Canadian lake region. These camps offer 
you the best to be had in Lake Trout, Musky 
and Bass fishing. Trout fishing is at its best 
in June, also in July, and it is none too early 
to plan your trip. Sixty to one hundred 
miles from the nearest railroad assures you 
of that privacy and exclusiveness you need 
for a successful trip. A special circular on 
request, gives full information. 


KENDALL HANSEN 
Rainy River, Ontario 


J. A. SIZER, 4401 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. Phone Crawford 8820 


A Touch of the Great 
Outdoors 
for that 
Vacant Nook 


eRe 


Natural lifelike beauty is 
embodied in our mount- 
edspecimens of wild life, 
adding greatly to the 
cozy atmosphere of your 


den, library, country 
homeormountain cabin. 
Yourfavoritegamehead, 
fur rug or mounted fowl 
from our superb collec- 
tion. Send forourattrac- 
tive illustrated catalog. 





Uaster Taxidermists 








HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 

Jasper Park Box 634 Alberta, Canada 







LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on shores of 
beautiful Northland lakes. Do your own housekeep- 
ing. Ideal place for tired city folk for summer va- 
cation. Moose, deer, bear, frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. No crowds; secluded; quiet. Finest 




















bathing, boating, fishing, canoeing, hiking. Special 
summer rates. One night on C.P.R. sleeper, with- 
out change, from Toronto. Folder, with 24 actual 
photos, on request. Finest references. 


M. U. BATES, Box 6, Metagama, via Cartier, N.O. 





——CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kot Camp 

A AMI Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in the 


heart of four million acres of virgin f t--1502 lakes. Won- 
dertul fishing. Guides, Boa 5, Canoes and Launches, Bathing, 
'. 1e ie. 


NORTH OF NIPIGON 


Moose and Bear. Season open 10th Septem- 
ber to Ist December. Everyone secured their 
trophy season of 1928. Canoe trips with trout 
fishing. Camp open all year. Virgin terri- 
tory. Write 


MULVIHILL & ROBERTSON 







FOREST RANGERS 


Park Ranger $125-200 month. 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Permanent, Get 












Ferland Station, Willet P. O., Ontario, Caneda || details immediately. Tramping: ht from Torénte or Montreal. Exceilent tabl 
Rayson Institute, Dept. K-11, Denver, Colo. . Wabi- Kon, P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Canada 
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IONA FISHING 
AND HUNTING CAMP 


A camp where accommodations, fishing and food 
are unsu 


. And MAN—What FISHING!—Bass, 
Pike, Lake Trout, and a et ee oe can 
Write for our circular an bout 

ies eeetese we offer, and our REASONABLE RATES. 
IONA CAMP, Leo Michaud, Prop. 
Ludgate, Ontario, Canada 





CLEAR WATER 
LAKE RESORT 


fuskie, Bass, Trout and Pike Fishing. Guides, 
ang excellent food and accommodations. Send for 
our illustrated booklet. Moose, Deer, Bear and Ducks 


in season, Rates reasonable. 
J. M. PERSIK, Prop. 
Emo Ontario 







Canada 






Club Panache Preserve 
Roberval Lake St. John Quebec, Canada 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, * R sis 

t, Lake Trout, Great orthern 6 
tne fishing, moose, deer, black bear, and 


olf hunting. : 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, reliable 
Canadian and Indian guides. z 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunting 
and fishing locations. 250 square miles of virgin lakes 
and rivers. Write or wire for rates. Booklet on request. 





LION HUNTING 


In Grand Canyon and Southern Utah. Wonderful ope 
portunities for movies of Cats and Lion in action. Can 
show you hundreds of Deer in a day. Will guarantee 
you a Lion or Cat. Will rope him if you want to take 
him home alive. Best pack of lion dogs in the West. 
Send for pamphlet. 


JACK BUTLER, KANAB, UTAH 





SIMPSON & KENNEDY, Bonded Guides 


Jackson’s Hole Jackson, Wyoming 
S-K RANCH 


pecialize in Summer Pack and Fishing trips. First class 
omen equipment, eiderdown sleeping bags, saddle and pack 
horses, provisions, expert guides, packers and cooks. Also, sum- 
mer Ranch guests, Spring for hunting and fall hunting for Big 
Game. Moose, Elk Mt. Sheep and Bear. 30 years in the 
business in North West, Wyo. Satisfaction guaranteed, prices on 


application. (Winter address) 
nett M. KENNEDY 


. S. PSON 
53S. Choe joyt Hall, Laramie, Wyo. 











CHANNEL BASS 


{15—S0 Ibs.} 


Trout, Bluefish, Sea Bass, Croakers, Sheepshead, 
Mackerel, Kingfish and other game fish. Anglers 
come back to Pamlico Inn year after year. All 
modern conveni2nces, excellent guides and reasonable 
rates. Write for information and booklet. 

PAMLICO INN—W. D. Gaskill, Prop. 
Ocracoke, North Carolina 








FISHING AND HUNTING RIGHTS 


An institution using its property only two 
months will lease fishing and hunting rights 


for rest of year. 600 acres, two ponds stocked. 
A club could have excellent accommodations 


sleeping and eating. Caretaker year round. 


J. CASSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 





FARM FOR SALE 
SUITABLE FOR SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


160 acres, 60 acres woodland, 100 acres open field; all 
woodland swampy; large pond on each side; open land 
grows heavy grass; large 8 room house; smaller house 
with fireplace just back of main house; wagon shed 
for four cars; medium sized barn could be made into a 
garage and storage; located one mile off concrete road be- 
tween Freehold and Hightstown, N. J.; for sale at once at 
$5500. 

Send inquiries to N. A. Back, R. D. No. 4, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., or phone Monmouth Junction 2M11. 


OZARKS: 


Five acres, river front, virgin timber, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, pearling, motor boating, bathing. 
Splendid camp or bungalow site, vacation or per- 
manent home, fruit and poultry location. 


Accessible by car. $125, $5 monthly. 


HIRAM HUBBARD 


252 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kans. 
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Vermin Shooting 


(Continued from page 547) 


Mr. Chuck is probably 175 yards off. 
He is completely out and suddenly sits up 
straight and whistles. That is too much, 
the scope is held on his throat, the .25-.20 
gives a vicious little spat, there is a 
sharp “plop” over where Mr. Chuck has 
been looking them over, he bounces into 
the air a foot or so, rolls over a time or 
two and lies feebly twitching his tail. 

Lucky shot for the little 60-grain hol- 
low-point bullet. Must have drilled him 
just about right because at that range a 
.25-.20 is by no means certain. 

As Mr. Chuck seems dead as the pro- 
verbial door nail the shooter lets him 
lie. Nothing to gain by galloping over 
and picking him up except to scare every 
other chuck within sight or smelling dis- 
tance—particularly the latter. 

After three or four chances almost any 
neighborhood is shot out for the morning, 
meaning by that the dens within 300 
yards or so. Then it is advisable to move 
on to another vicinity and come back 
later, if necessary when the local inhabi- 
tants have had time to get over their 
scare. 

Chuck shooting from an automobile is 
nearly always most prolific of results. You 
can move without effort from field to 
field. Long waits are practically elimi- 
nated ‘because if a ten to fifteen-minute 
surveys shows nothing coming out, or out 
in sight when the machine draws up, 
then you motor on to the next battlefield. 

The great difficulty with motor hunt- 
ing of woodchucks is to get shots at half 
the animals you see before they have 
time to pop in. Thé stopping of the car 
often serves as a warning that trouble 
is afoot. So get the rifle ready for in- 
stant shooting. Have the sights set for 
the approximate probable range, be ready 
to slip the muzzle out of the side win- 
dow and fire almost at the exact instant 
the car comes to a stop and the vibration 
ceases. Or ease out of the side of the 
car away from the game and fire across 


the hood. 5 


By firing across the hood you always 
have a solid rest for helping to hold the 
rifle steadily. You do not change the 
style of rest nor the type of holding. 
All this tends to keep the center of im- 
pact of the normal group pretty well cen- 
tered at any range, and if the shooter 
happened to be one of that class who 
must have a heavy-barreled siege gun 
for his chuck shooting, it gives him the 
opportunity to get Mann barrel accuracy 
without the real work of lugging around 
a heavy barrel rifle. é 

After all, chuck shooting is only diffi- 
cult at long range. Inside 50 to 75 yards, 
a chuck head is easy to hit. A three-inch 
group will do it every time, and a 3-inch 
group at 50 yards with a high power rifle 
is~not impossible, although of course it 
is much easier to make a 4 or 5-inch 
cluster, and considerably easier to make 
a 6- to 8-inch group. Many good pistol 
shots can make 3%4- to 8-inch groups of 
10 shots at 50 yards with either .22 pistol 
or .38 special revolver, and the average 
offhand rifle shot cannot do such a whole 


lot better. If you vote Democratic on 
this—go out and try it a couple of times. 
Seeing is believing. 

Remember that a 2-inch group offhand 
at 50 yards is confoundedly hard to make 
even with the best offhand match rifle 
with set trigger. It will score 100 on the 
International target and not many offhand 
shots can average over 93 at 50 yards on 
a 2-inch bull. I said AVERAGE. In- 
ternational team match shots will get up 
to 97 or 98 averages, but how many can 
make the International offhand team. 
About six in 140,000,000. So your chances 
of shooting less than 3-inch groups at 50 
yards are not very good unless you shoot 
prone or from a rest, and 3-inch groups 
at 50 yards have a way of opening up 
to about 8- or 10-inch groups at 100 yards, 
because the off shots travel out farther 
from center due to the various causes that 
always seem to be present to make rifle 
shooting just a little bit harder to master 
than it ought to be. 

This offhand shooting at game across a 
valley is deceiving. You take a crack at 
a chuck on a hill, There is a spurt of 
dust, Mr. Chuck goes in so quickly you 
think you have drilled him sure. Some- 
times he becomes confused and jumps and 
rolls around trying to escape the whizz- 
ing, stinging bullets that spray him with 
bits of stone, lead or hard dirt, and you 
think you have just grazed him. Careful 
examination, however, often leads to the 
belief that you probably missed him by a 
foot, either under or over, with most low 
power rifles, due to trajectory troubles, 
and if you multiplied these misses by the 
number of shots fired per day, the actual 
GROUP made in respect to the center of 
the object aimed at, would in most cases 
be a rather discouraging affair, one which 
if plotted on a target would be enough to 
drive the average rifleman half crazy. 

But this is to be expected. No experi- 
enced shot expects target rifle match 
shooting accuracy in field shooting. It is 
simply not possible to get it on natural 
targets. They are seldom at known 
ranges, the average man’s field shooting 
estimate is nearly always grossly exag- 
gerated, and the mark is so hard to see 
and aim on at most parts of the day that 
the close bull’s-eye type of holding is 
simply out of the question. Like the man 
at the plate, you see them where they 
ain’t. And you see them under all light 
and shade conditions and situations. One 
chuck is out in a bare pasture field. The 
next is across feeding in high grass on a 
hillside. A third is just sticking his nose 
out of a dirt bank. A fourth is almost 
completely hidden in a patch of black- 
berry bushes. A fifth may be sitting on 
top of a fence rail. Explain if you can, 
how anyone can see, hold, or aim alike on 
that variation in “bull’s-eyes.” 

So this is one reason why vermin shoot- 
ing is always interesting, never the same, 
never becomes tame as long as the shoot- 
ing holds out. The chuck shooting may 
be interspersed with occasional shots at 
hawks, buzzards, or the ever present or 
passing crow. 
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Hotels 


that keep 
ahead of 


your demands 


The traveling public didn’t de- 
mand a bath with every room, 
or circulating ice water, or a 
morning paper under the door 
at no cost—unti/ Hotels Statler 
inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

There are also bed-head 
reading lamps, full-length mir- 
rors, colorful furnishings, even 
threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the 
widest variety, ranging from 
formal a la carte service to 
lunchroom or cafeterias. 

But it is in Statler Service 
that this policy of keeping 
ahead of your demands is most 
noticeable. Statler employees 
are not only instructed but are 
trained in courtesy and helpful- 
ness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON OETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania |\ 
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Nan nuk of the Polar Seas 


(Continued from page 491) 


labors, slept in comfort beneath the drift- 
ing snow. For two days and three nights 
the storm swept over without abatement. 

Nan nuk rested, too, but wandered oc- 
casionally when hunger became a gnaw- 
ing pain. Thus he chanced upon the 
lonely camp in the darkness of the night, 
and proceeded to investigate the sur- 
roundings in search of food. He was 
without caution and unafraid. 

Barking dogs aroused the occupants of 
the igloo from sleep. Not an unusual oc- 
currence to be sure, for once again they 
heralded the presence of a marauding 
bear. 

Nan nuk wasted no time in preliminary 
pursuit. He could be heard tearing the 
provisions and clothing from beneath the 
lashings of a komitik near the igloo. 

Alarmed of the consequences of such 
depredation Inspector Joy reluctantly gave 
the order to dispatch him, but when Con- 
stable Taggart attempted to leave the 
igloo to gain a rifle stacked against the 
outside wall he found the entrance 
blocked with hard packed snow, making 
a quick exit impossible. 

Here, indeed, was an unusual predica- 
ment. Necessity, however, demands that 
firearms be stacked outside the igloos, lest 
the moisture they gather, if kept within, 
freezes on re-exposure to the cold, render- 
ing the mechanism useless. 

Some action, though, was urgently nec- 
essary to prevent the irreparable loss of 
valuable foodstuffs and gear. Inspector 
Joy, Constable Taggart, and the Eskimo 
Nookapeeingwak shouted long and lustily 
in an effort to drive Nan nuk away, but 
without avail. 

Filled with anger at the interruption, 
Nan nuk turned swiftly towards the igloo 
and climbed about its rounded surface, 
seeking the entrance through which on 
former occasions he had gained access to 
similar abodes. 

It now became increasingly evident that 
more drastic measures were necessary to 
effectually dispose of him. In an en- 
deavor to reach the rifle an aperture was 
cut in the ice-glazed igloo wall close to 
where the weapon rested without. Before 
it was large enough to admit the bulk of 
a man Nan nuk, with bared fangs, peered 
inside. 

Seeing the occupants he made a des- 
perate attempt to gain an entrance, but 
was beaten back. As he retreated a pace 
or two Constable Taggart simultaneously 
reached out and grasped the rifle. As if 
sensing its purport, Nan nuk swiftly 
struck the weapon from his hand, and 
then, as if to frustrate any attempt to re- 
cover it, stood upon the stock with his 
forefeet, snarling menacingly the while 
through the hole. 

A few seconds later he made another 
belated attempt to reach the men, but was 
met with vigorous blows inflicted with a 
stick and a butcher knife. Surprised at 
the force of the opposition and enraged 
with pain he retired a few feet to re- 
cover his composure. It was a false 
move on his part, for Constable Taggart 
seizing the opportunity recovered the 
rifle. 

Nan nuk again renewed the attack, but 
he lacked sufficient agility. Before he 
could close in upon his opponent he fell 
mortally wounded with a bullet through 
his neck. 

Lying prostrate, his life blood tinting 
the whiteness of the carpeted snow, he 
snarled in derision and bravely expired. 

And so, true to form, Nan nuk of the 
Polar seas met his end. 
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Arrowhead Country 
IS CALLING.... 


ADVENTURE 


25,000 miles of canoe routes along the trails 
of the explorers—voyageurs and Indians; more 
than 20,000 lakes; virgin pine and birch forests; 
primitive Indian villages; swift rapids, beautiful 
waterfalls; invigorating outdoor life. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Beautiful wilderness scenery. Wild life may 


be seen in its native habitats. 


CANOE TRIPS ALL INCLUSIVE 


This service includes: Adequate equipment 
of best quality, highly trained and experienced 
guides, exceptional! food, specially selected and 
equipped camp sites, prearranged itinerary and 
schedule, and all licenses, either Canadian or 
American. 


CANOE TRIPS PER ITEM COST 


We can properly equip parties for trips last- 
ing either a day or a month, at reasonable 
cost. Use any part of your own equipment. but 
we can supply everything you need, including 
guides, tow service, tackle and other neces- 
series. 


TROUT LAKE FISHING CAMP 


Opportunity for fishing all species common 
to inland northern waters is within easy reach 
of the Trout Lake camp. Boats and canoes 
will be available on Trout, Pine, Crab, Bootleg, 
Long, Round’ Lakes and Little Indian Sioux 
River. This eliminates portaging of boat 
equipment. 


MAIN CAMP ON EVERETT BAY 


Located on beautiful Lake Vermilion with its 
thousand miles of pine-clad shore line. Oper- 
ated on American Plan, individual bedrooms 
with private porches, cabin accommodations 
for larger parties, excellent dining facilities. 
Bathing, tennis, archery, rifle range and other 
sports available. Daily launch excursions to all 
parts of the lake on the ALGOMA, 54 #t. over- 
all, 12 #. beam, licensed for fitty passengers. 
Golf course adjoining. 


BOYS' CAMP 


Modern, up-to-date boys’ camp, the staf 
personne! of which has been selected from 
University, Military and outdoor life men. Each 
one is particularly qualified to give competent 
instruction in his department. 

Write for our illustrated booklet, which de- 
scribes trips, contains maps and detailed in- 
formation. ae 


IVERSON, INC. 
(On beautiful Lake Vermilion) 
TOWER, MINN. 
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A Fletching Clamp 


Easy to Make and Easy to Use 
By DONALD M. COLE 


is, in my opinion, an excellent book and from it I 

have learned much. The author has gone into detail 
in every phase of the making of tackle and without doubt 
has given the best methods for each part of the work. 

The chapters dealing with the manufacture of arrows 
interested me especially, for on them, to a greater degree 
than on the bow depends the success of the shot, whether 
it be at a target or game. The instructions for fletching 
were those that have been used for hundreds of years. 
Simple when employed by professionals, and who is there 
who can turn out, with the help of various new fangled 
devices, an arrow that will surpass the shaft of a master, 
which has been feathered only, with 
the help of hot glue and a woolen 
cloth, between the folds of which 
the vanes were moistened or 
steamed ? 

There is something to be said, 
however, in favor of mechanical 
aids to fletching. Many of us who 
find archery the king of sports, love 
to make an arrow now and then, or 
oftener, but in our clumsy fingers 
the vanes do not behave as instruc- 
tions say they should. This is not 
strange, for if all is to work well, 
the glue should be of a certain con- 
sistency, the feathers must be 
steamed not too little or too much, 
the temperature of the room plays 
an important part, and one should 
be, yes, must be deft. All details 
must conspire to the proper point. 
Simple? Perhaps, yet I am told 


I HAVE just finished reading a book on archery. It 


that there are very few really first 
class fletchers in the country. I do 
not mean to belittle this process, but 
to make the point that there are 
many of us with stout hearts, yet 
whose fingers are all thumbs when, 








Eno View. 
Fic. I. 
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with a bit of time to spare we attempt turning out a few 
arrows. Our digits move slowly and awkwardly with 
glue and feathers, resulting in a botch job. To us, a clamp 
that aids in turning out a good job every time should be 
welcome. If we lived to reach the century mark, the 
probabilities are that we would still be poor fletchers so 
far as the oldest, and best, and time honored method is 
concerned. Let us bury our pride, use the humble device 
scorned by many and judge its merits by the flight and 
by the appearance of a finished shaft. 

The sketches need little explanation. Selecting a shaft, 
draw a line about it at the point the rear of the vane will 
occupy. Insert through the slots, the plane of the nock 

in a horizontal position and the shaft 
ready for the placing of the cock 
feather, Figure 1. The marker pin 
(pincher clothes pin) is next set on 
the shaft and plumb with line X, 
Figure 2. 

Personally I cut to size all balloon 
type vanes before fletching, this, 
however, is a matter of choice. 
Figure 3 shows the feather clamp 
holding a cut vane (not stripped). 
Simply apply the glue along the rib, 
place the clamp against C, and se- 
cure with a pin. Care should be 
exercised that the rear of the vane 
touches the line drawn about the 
shaft and also that the clamp be 
pressed down firmly to insure per 
fect contact between shaft and rib. 
The feathers may be applied as they 
leave the cutting board, NO 
STEAMING is‘ necessary and the 
most obstinate vane will find that it 
has met its. master, : 

Dupont’s Household Cement 5 
an excellent glue for this type of 
fletching and for several reasons. 
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The container is admirably suited for 
even distribution of the adhesive along 
the rib, it dries firmly while the second 
vane is being cut and it is waterproof. 

To apply the first of the hen feathers, 
remove the pin and carefully lift the 
hinged clamp straight up. Turn the shaft 
gently until the marker pin lays parallel 
with line Y, Figure 2. Repeat the pro- 
cess in placing the second vane, and for 
the last, turn the arrow until the pin 
arrives parallel with line Z. When the 
third and last feather has firmly set, re- 
move both pins, also the clamp, and with 
care draw piece C up and out from be- 
tween ‘ends B. The arrow may now be 
slid to the left, freeing the nock and _re- 
moved by drawing it to the right above 
the end. 

I cannot refrain from giving a bit of 
advice at this point. In cutting a feather, 
no matter what type of knife is used, keep 
it sharp, for dull tools are perhaps the 
greatest handicap. Let care and precision 


ert 
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govern each detail of the’ work and the 
vanes of the finished arrow will be equi- 
distant about the shaft, each feather 
parallel to its neighbor, and this, in the 
main, is what we strive for, no matter 
what the method. 


Of this I am certain, none will ever 
become wealthy if he attempts mass pro- 
duction of arrows with this type of clamp, 
yet I feel équally sure that the heavy- 
handed archer can, with its help, turn out 
a very good job of fletching, and if this 
be true, it will most certainly warm his 
heart. 


A few remarks pertaining to the con- 
struction may be helpful. The bottom 
piece A, should have the ends cut 
squarely, both ways. Uprights B, if 
fastened with screws, will not work loose, 
and piece C should be of such length that 
it fits snuggly between the ends; no more, 
no less. Blocks D are glued or fastened 
to the ends B by means of small brads and 
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serve only as a guide for C. As each 
vane is placed, take notice that C rests 
squarely against these blocks and that it 
stands a quarter of an inch above the 
shaft. The X-shaped slots must not be 
of too wide an angle or they will not 
grip the arrow. To align blocks C and 
D in their proper places insert a shaft 
and with the feather’ clamp containing a 
vane and fastened to C by means of the 
pin, make adjustments until by sighting 
from the nock and through both openings 
the vane stands plumb with the axis of 
the shaft and straight down the center. 
Blocks D may then be carefully set against 
C and secured to the ends. 

The feather clamp is of 18-gauge gal- 
vanized iron and the hinges are very 
small, or even a small hinge cut in two. 
A bit of solder turns the trick. 

To lay off tha guide lines X, Y, Z, 
Figure 2, will be but a small job for any- 
one who has the inclination and the pa- 
tience to make a good arrow. 


Refinishing a Gunstock 


There are so many requests at times 
for information about refinishing gun- 
stocks that a short article on this subject 
may prove timely and can, if desired, 
be cut out and preserved for future ref- 
erence. 

The first thing, of course, is to remove 
the old varnish if the gun or rifle has a 
varnished stock. This will be done with 
a varnish remover and the wood cleaned 
off. 

Then sand stock well with number 0 
sandpaper. 

Next wet the stock with warm water, 
and allow to dry or hold over flame, so 
as to raise the grain or fibre of the wood. 
Rub down with 00 sandpaper and make a 
good job of it. Repeat the wetting and 
buffing with fine sandpaper until the 
grain no longer rises. Then give a thor- 
ough sanding and wipe off the dust with 
a soft, dry clotlf. 

The next process with many gun 
cranks, restockers, and cabinetmakers is 
to rub boiled or raw linseed oil into the 
stock time and time again, using first a 
soft cloth and then the hand, depending 
upon the hand rubbing to eventually give 
a soft, satiny finish that will endure for 
years and seldom show a mark from 
briers, wire, or other objects liable to 
leave marks or scratches. 

This plain linseed oil rubbing will 
give that finish if your arms and pa- 
tience last that long but not every shooter 
or gunsmith has the time and inclination 
to spend a month or two on one gun- 
stock so the following method is sug- 
gested as being just as effective and as 
taking considerably less time. 

Arrange two’ ‘saucers, linseed oil in 
one, orange shellac in the other. Have a 
pad of cheese cloth handy, dip the cloth 
into the oil, and rub well on the stock. 
Then dip the pad again in the linseed 
oil, then into the shellac, then rub into 
the stock well until the wood absorbs the 
mixture. Friction has quite a bit to do 
with the quality of the finish and it does 
pay to move when applying the oil and 
shellac combination as otherwise it will 
dry and stick unevenly. 

Repeat, and re-repeat until the stock 
has the desired polish, the pores are 
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filled, and the wood has acquired a 
bright, satiny, and smooth appearance. 

Do not apply an over-supply of the 
mixture as that will have a tendency to 
make it tacky. 

Stand away stock over night. Do not 
have the stock too near a hot stove or it 
may warp. But let it be in a room of 
moderate temperature. 

Next day, or a day after, take 00 
steel wool and rub stock down to a fine 
dull finish. You may see small bright 
spots on the wood where the grain is 
not entirely filled with the oil and shellac. 
Repeat the oil and shellac operation and 
put away for another night. Then rub 
down with steel wool but VERY LIGHT- 
LY and continue this last operation until 
all spots have disappeared. 

For a final finish that is glossy: Give 
an extra rubbing of the oil and shellac 
until the desired degree of gloss appears. 
The job is then finished. 

For a dull finish: After the final finish 
with oil and shellac, and this has dried, 





rub off with pumice stone and oil. The 
result will be a final surface with much 
more body to it than a plain linseed oil 
rubbed finish and the time required to 
give it is only a fraction of that neces- 
sary to produce an ordinary “dull Lon- 
don oil finish.” 

This is the set of instructions a re- 
stocker friend of mine has handed down 
and from the work that I saw him do, it 
would seem to cover the field most thor- 
oughly and gives remarkable satisfactory 
and permanent results. 

In applying these finishes, the mixture 
on the cheesecloth pad may frequently 
become gummy and stringy. In that case 
you are using too much shellac or it has 
had time enough to gum before applica- 
tion to the stock. 

If the pores in the wood do not fill up 
properly with the material being applied, 
the operator is not using the necessary 
amount of shellac, or he is using too 
much oil in the mixture. 

Experience will show the proper pro- 
portion. The quality of the wood and 
the density of grain will have much to 
do with the appearance of the finished 
work. The skill and patience of the re- 
finisher will also have its influence on 
results. In this, as in everything else, 
experience will bring the best results. 

Sportsmen may take this information 

and use it. It has been the experience 
of the writer, both with his own rifles 
and shotguns, and with what he has 
seen applied on others, that either of the 
methods described above will result in a 
lovely looking stock which will stand 
both weather and use. On a new piece 
of wood, the glossy finish will look the 
better. On very fine, close-grained wood, 
particularly on black and dark red Eng- 
lish walnut, the dull finish will do all 
that can be expected in the way of bring- 
ing out both color and grain. 
‘ And when you have done the work, 
you will be glad that you have the in- 
formation. The data given above may 
be the means of providing custom finish 
with home labor cost. And it may help 
some shooters to have better-lookifg gun- 
stocks than they could otherwise ever 
afford. 











a spaniel field trial on the Stillman estate near 
Cornwall on the Hudson. Dr. Hair has been 
breeding setters, pointers and spaniels for years. He has 
trained and shot over them, run them in many trials and 
judged them in many others. He is cool, dispassionate 
and discriminating when it comes to estimating the rela- 
tive value of bird dogs and has had as much experience as 
any man now living. In this particular trial there were 
17 starters in the open stake, 15 were springers and two 
were cockers. It looked like a springer walk away, for 
the springers were the best that had been bred and trained 
in this country as well as the best that had been bred and 
trained abroad, and several of them had taken the highest 
honors at the trials which had preceded this stake. It was 
the end of the field trial season and the competition was 
unusually keen, as they were running for final honors. 
The result of the running of this stake was that first 
and second prizes went to the two cockers. It is unneces- 
sary to set down here that it was not a popular decision. 
To be sure, everybody was very polite, for the spaniel 
fanciers are a mannerly group and although everybody 
congratulated everybody else and said nice things to each 
other, there was not any great amount of enthusiasm 
floating around in 


i AST fall Dr. James E. Hair and the writer judged 


the air. The , cae Gada i aoe 


springer spaniel 
fanciers were in 
the majority and 
you couldn’t ex- 
pect them to feel a 
elated with 15 of a ri 
the best .springers 
in the world run- 
ning third to a 
couple of cockers. 
In other words 
two men of long 
experience with 
bird dogs and field 
trial affairs had 
declared that two 
cocker spaniels had 
displayed more of 
the inherent quali- 
ties that field trials 
are designed to en- 
courage than had’ 
15 of the world’s 
best springers. It 
meant that in the 
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opinion of the judge the cocker spaniels which ran before 
them had better dog brains and keener noses than the 
springers, and were more useful assistants to the gun. 
Since we judged and reported these trials in this column 
we have received hundreds of letters on the cockers vs. 
springer question and have been repeatedly asked to set 
forth our view as to the relative merits of the two breeds, 
and their methods of working and handling game. We 
have also received a great many letters from sportsmen who 
were evidently contemplating replacing their setters and 
pointers with springers and were more or less in doubt as 
to how this new breed would work on quail in the south. 
The springer spaniel is comparatively a new breed 
created by interbreeding some of the older spaniel families 
and in many cases crossing them with setters. Naturally, 
they do not breed as true to type as the cocker and field 
spaniels that have been carefully bred for many genera- 
tions. The springer has the size and strength that can 
naturally be expected from a cross bred dog, but they lack 
the uniformity that distinguishes dogs of purer breed. 
It is not unusual to get springers, Clumbers, liver col- 
ored dogs such as the duck hunters of the Mississippi 
Valley obtained years ago by crossing Irish Spaniels with 
setters as well as dogs of the Llewellyn Field Trial type all 
in one litter of 
springer spaniels. 
We do not be- 
lieve that the 
springer will ever 
take the place of 
the setter and 
pointer in the quail 
fields of America. 
They lack the 
keenness of scent, 
knowledge of birds 
and the general 
character of the 
quail dogs that the 
sportsmen are ac- 
customed to shoot- 
ing over. In many 
respects we do not 
consider the 
springer as useful 
a woodcock and 
grouse dog as some 
of the American 
families of cocker 
and field spaniels, 
for the reason that 
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they lack the bird hunting brain that dis- 
tinguishes these older breeds. And again Send for 
we feel confident that the springer as a| B°as83 Sample 
family is inferior in nose to the cocker. 

The modern springer works more like 
a setter than a spaniel, That is, he does 
not like to keep his nose down on the trail 
of a running bird. His setter blood is 
constantly urging him to hunt for body 
scent and as his nose is none: too, good, he 
does a good deal of fancy foot work that 
breaks down cover, but is not particularly 
effective in forcing an illusive running 
bird into the air. 

The cockers hold more closely to the 
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work as a spaniel is expected’ to work. 110 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


The springers are mone pamertut re- 

trievers simply because they are larger a ‘L-B 

and stronger dogs. Their retrieving in- La ISKIT 
stinct, however, is not developed more THE GOLDEN CAKES OF ENERGY 
highly than that of the cocker. The 
superiority of the big dogs in thick cover 
is questionable. ‘There is, in most covers, 
a comparatively open zone for about 15 
inches above the ground; here the. stalks 
of the bushes are free from thorns and 
briers, and the vines are not as heavily 
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and stems are interwoven and laced with pedigree blanks free. 
vines and it is more difficult to. follow a 
trail. Here the 50 Ib. springer is com- 
pelled to force his way through by sheer 
strength or crawl under vines that the 
cocker works under easily. The desira- 
bility of the bird dog in the close thickets 
is not all that it has been cracked up to be. 
We feel that the claims that enthusiastic 
springer fanciers have made for their 
dogs will have to be discounted. They 
are very good dogs for those who like 
them, but we do not believe they will 
stand up to our work as well as some of 
the older breeds. This is also the opinion 
of many experienced shooting men in En- 
gland who have used various breeds of 
spaniels for many years and are familiar 
with their qualities. In a recent issue of 
the British Shooting Times the follow- 
ing letter appears over the initials C. C. 
It expresses opinions that are now 
held by many discriminating and observ- 
ing American sportsmen. 


“The curtain has just-rung down on, my 
45th consecutive season of shooting, and 
although the rabits have been pretty well 
exterminated and it has been a bad wood- 
cock and snipe year, wild pheasants have 
done well and, in spite of exceedingly 
inclement weather, the. season has been a 
most enjoyable one. The fact of being the 
possessor of a first-rate team of dogs has 
added enormously to the pleasure of 
shooting. Two of my spaniels are cockers ; 
big, upstanding dogs, and the third a cross 
between a cocker and a Clumber. These 
spaniels will all work just in front of. the 
gun, never much out of a foot’s pace, and 
will acknowledge the faintest scent of 
game whose line they may cross, and if 
given time, will work up to a running 
pheasant with certainty. 

“They are all good retrievers and hard- 
ly ever lose me a runner. They give 
tongue freely on the scent of game, an 
enormous advantage in a country where 
dogs are so often out of sight. I have also 
an English setter bitch, as good at her, job 
as the spaniels are at theirs. She ranges 
airly wide in open country, but in the 
wooded districts I have taught her to| @ 
work quite close to me so as not to get out 
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of sight, If she comes to a point in thick 
covert and I do not see her, she will leave 
her point, come to my call or whistle, and 
then return to it again. She will do the 
same thing on grouse in Scotland. 

“I rent the shooting of a manor where 
there is a good stock of game, and there I 
use two fashionably-bred springer span- 
iels, descended from Field Trial stock, 
that work quite differently to my Forest 
dogs. They are very fast, search at a 
gallop to and fro just in front of the 
guns, they never chase, and retrieve brilli- 
antly once they get hold of a bird. I have 
several times taken these spaniels out, but 
they seldom find me anything, and the 
chief cause is that they go much too fast. 
I have seen one of my cockers patiently 
following up the scent of a bird and the 
springer repeatedly galloping across the 
line unable to touch it. My bag would be 
indeed a light one if I had nothing but 
these springers to depend on. 

“I do not think these dogs find very 
much on my private shooting, except a 
bird or a rabbit in a bush, but that does 
not matter, because we have keepers and 
beaters with sticks, guns walking in line, 
and others in front, stops to prevent the 
birds from running, and nets along some 
of the rides. So we are easily independent 
of the dogs; they look nice running about, 
and do no harm. 

“In the New Forest things are quite 
different. The Forest license only allows 
one beater to each gun, and many men go 
out entirely alone, so the chances are that 
the dogs are responsible for finding nearly 
every head of game shot at, and happy is 
the man who owns first-class game-finding 
machines. I believe getting good dogs is 
greatly a matter of luck, and out of the 
hundreds of spaniels, pointers and setters 
that have passed through my hands, I 
have not had much more than 20 really 
first-class workers of any breed. I have 
had good field, Clumber, and Sussex span- 
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iels, but I think my best have been cock- 
ers, and some cross-bred dogs; as for 
pointers and setters, I have had good and 
bad of both breeds and I do not think 
there is anything to choose between them. 
I have had a good many springers, but 
have never owned a really first-rate one. 

“Tt is true that they are easily trained, 
but lack courage and perseverance. I 
think they tire more readily than the 
other breeds, but work faster and cover 
more ground: most of them hunt with 
their heads in the air instead of keeping 
their noses on the ground, and so fail in 
picking up a stale line. Though I may 
be quite wrong, my opinion is that a gal- 
loping spaniel is almost useless as a. game 
finder, especially where birds are very 
seldom come upon accidentally, but have 
to be found by following them up.” 


Teaching a Pup to Retrieve 


The sportsmen of a generation ago 
trained their setters and pointers to re- 
trieve and did not look with favor upon 
a dog that would not do so. With the 
advent of field trials and professional 
trainers this part of the bird dog’s edu- 
cation has been neglected. There are 
many men, however, who regard it as 
one of the most useful and interesting 
of canine accomplishments. 


There are two methods of teaching a 
dog to retrieve, the force system and the 
natural system. You can teach a dog of 
any age to retrieve by force. The natural 
system must be inculcated while they are 
young and playful; rolling a ball is the 
usual method and then encouraging him 
to return with it so that it will be thrown 
again is the ‘usual procedure. An expe- 
rienced sportsman, whose dogs are always 
a pleasure to work with in the field, has 
recently given us the following sugges- 
tions for teaching a dog to retrieve: 





Pheasants? Oh, 


at 3 A. M. and we retired. But at 2:30 
I heard Ed roll out and shortly after that 
I smelled something like butter in a hot 
griddle. I peeked out, and there was 
Ed mixing up buckwheat slapjacks on a 
wholesale basis. I got up at once. 

Ed whacked off a couple pounds of 
fresh Iowa mortgage-lifter pork sausage 
and slapped it into pads slightly smaller 
than a baseball park cushion. Then we 
ate. Man alive! 

After that we strapped on our horse- 
hide vests. Doc Banghart was due with 
the car at 4. The betting was two to one 
he wouldn’t show up because the weather 
had suddenly decided to act. There was 
a fog as thick as the meringue on a 
lemon pie and coming down through it 
was a nasty, cold drizzle that was twice 
as wet as any private dinner given in 
Washington since 1860. 

It was the most unseasonable, unreason- 
able and unheard-of brand of pheasant 
weather imaginable. Nobody, unless he 


had fallen and hit his head on something 
when very young, would think of going 
hunting in such weather. 

But there we were, harnessed up like 
Caesar’s bull, ready to go. 
heard a honk—it was Doc. 


Then we 
We started 
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out, Ed carrying a grain sack with a 
lump in it about the size of a Newfound- 
land dog. I asked him if it was lunch. 

“Partly,” he mumbled. 

Fifteen miles east of town we came 
upon a phenomenon. At first we thought 
it was the Aurora Borealis, but a nearer 
approach disclosed that it was a proces- 
sion of automobiles from middle Iowa 
hitting the main trail north to the pheas- 
ant paradise. Durn—it felt good to real- 
ize that there were a lot of other hunting 
fools in the world besides us. 

It was just a brunette shade of day- 
light when we reached the farm where 
Ed had permission to hunt. Five other 
fellows landed within the next five min- 
utes and all eight of us buckled on our 
armor and started in at one end of a 
cornfield. It was dank, damp, dark, 
dreary, drizzly and getting more so. The 
ground was wet clear down to the oil- 
strata, and when an Iowa cornfield is wet 
progress suffers its greatest setback. 

Ed had on a peculiar outfit of footgear. 
He had cut the tops off an old pair of 
hipboots and was wearing the bottoms 
over three or four pair of assorted socks. 
He said he intended to keep his feet warm 
and dry. 
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When my pup has found his confidence 
in me, I take him off quietly to some 
room where he will not be disturbed and 
after getting him quieted I take off my 
shoe and work my toes at him in my 
socked feet. In a few minutes he will 
commence to play and maybe mumble the 
toes or pull at the sock. After a few min- 
utes of this, I take off my sock and let 
him lick my bare feet. There he will 
get the scent that he is interested in. After 
a few minutes of this, if the sock js 
dropped by the foot, he will probably 
tousle it some. Let him tousle and toss 
it a bit but do not let him rag it and 
get tired. If then the sock is tossed four 
or five feet, he will probably dash for 
it. If he is called and does not bring it, 
then put a string on it and when it is 
thrown and he grabs it, quietly say 
“fetch” and draw him over by the string, 

I have taught a pup to fetch this way 
in five minutes. I have never had one 
fail to fetch in three or four lessons, 
Then any time let him fetch or soil the 
sock three or four times. When he has 
got on to this you may teach him the 
scent of your used handkerchief and in 
a few minutes he will bring that. In the 
course of a week he ought to bring any- 
thing thrown for him. 

In a few days he can be made to hunt 
for lost things by hiding the sock or the 
handkerchief and helping him to hunt it 
up by repeating “lost, hunt.” 

I have had a ten weeks’ pup do it as 
well as a grown dog. Some people use 
a glove, others use an old slipper but I 
have found a sock produces the quickest 
response. 

There is no question but what a bird 
dog is always interested in the socks and 
slippers of his master, and the suggestion 
that a sock be substituted for a ball or 
glove is well worthy of consideration by 
those who wish to teach their dogs to re- 
trieve. 


Yes! 


We had not gone over ten rods into that 
cornfigld until Ed’s open-top boots had 
caught a pint’of water off the weeds and 
stalks. His feet were awash and the 
mud threatened to remove his boots at 
every step. He was using a fancy 
skating glide like a ski-jumper to stay 
with his boots at all. 

But we ploughed on—eyes peeled for 
pheasants—but no birds revealed them- 
selves. By the time we had _ labored 
through the field and come to a barbed 
wire fence every one of us was puffing 
like a flock of rhinoceroses with hay 
fever. 

Some of us tried to straddle the tight 
wire, but the weight of our boots utterly 
ruined the idea and, one by one, we laid 
down in the dewy grass and rolled and 
skidded under. Dampness was oozing 
through to the tender spots and the cool 
breeze was presenting us gratis with as 
fine a case of goose flesh as ever seen iM 
a laboratory. 

Beyond the fence was a big field of 
sweet clover, waist high. Nobody ever 
heard of pheasants staying in a hayfield 
when there was stubble and cornfields all 
over the country and we looked at tt 
dubiously. Over beyond the clover was 
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idence some inviting looking. patches of thistle each got a bird. The man next to me 
some and gumweed along a little ravine and nearly caught one as it ran between his Your dog 
d and we decided to push on through. legs, but it was too quick for him. fs 
ff my Ed and I were about thirty feet apart. We were now so fluently wet and in Summer we 
in my We had gone about fifty feet—and it waterlogged that comfort was a matter of gee 
e will was just like wading through a cattle great importance. After some argument Needs the easily digested 
le the tank with three feet of water in it when we started up toward the house. We had beneficial elements of 
7 min- Ed’s big feet got tangled up in the tough not gone far when another bird whirred 
nd let clover stems and he fell all over himself. up ahead of us and Ed, as ever, was Miller’. 5 A-l Dog Fonts 
e will I ducked down as a precautionary Johnny-at-the-rathole and downed him 
After measure I usually employ in such cases with a snappy shot. For ten cents we will 
ock is and something gray, black, bronze and At the house the farmer let us into the send you crisp samples of 
obably red shot under my nose like a little over- kitchen and all eight of us removed our five foods and valuable 
d toss due country comet. It scuttled away with  footgear and tried to stick our feet into, dog book. Write today. 
it and the agility of a cat. the oven of the big kitchen stove. Ed Give your dog a treat! 
d four Ed was getting up. His hands had wrung out his eight socks and laid them Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
sh for gone into the mud to the elbows and hé_ on the hearth to parboil. The kitchen 792 State St. Battle Creek Mich: 
ing it, was flirting mud all over the vicinity. was warm, and it was the most pleasant 
. it is I was going to speak to him about the and salubrious spot I ever got into. I 
y say critter I had seen, but sort of held back. would have enjoyed staying there a 
string. Then he said: week, but there was fifteen dollars’ worth 
s way “Did you see him?” of pheasant license in my hip pocket and He looks to you for food. 
d one “See what?” it had to be worked on. After a time Feed) fire’ his: watusal 
>ssons, “That pheasant. He was right in front some unsung hero suggested that we go dog food used and en- 
nil the of me. I tried to jump on him and shoot _ out and tackle it again. We re-harnessed dorsed for years by dog 
1e has him at the same time and he scooted. and went back to the agony. owners. Gnawing on 
m the Big cuss, too.” The bell in the steeple was tolling Milk-Bone aids dog di- 
ind in Up the line a ways sounded a suddenly 11:45 A. M. when Ed got his limit. gestion, keeps disposi- 
In the terrific beating of wings and then Twenty minutes later I got mine. After ton gentle and perfects 
z any- “BOOMP!” — that we had to wait an hour for Doc to Prize Winning points. 
News was relayed down to us that the cash in on his pheasant coupon. Doc 
> hunt end man had downed a bird. We woke was used to diagnosing his patients in 
or the up. advance—and that handicapped him in Perro panna 
unt it A few more steps and z-z-z-z-z-t-t-t-t-! dealing with the birds. And then, sud- aos BONE 
I saw a flash of brindle brown as a_ denly as it were, we realized that we 
y it as bird scurried off through the cover and were ninety miles from home, fire and 
le use then Ed yelled as one shot between us on food. It is a wonder some of us didn’t 
but I the back trail and lost himself. It looked break down and weep. 
tickest as if we would have to run the birds out On the pretext that he was thirsty Ed 
into some open field and just naturally excused himself and started off toward 
a bird club them to death like sheep. the house again. We watched him a Trained Hunters on Red 
ks and It was great hunting. The mud was’ moment and decided he was sneaking in Fox, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
yestion binding our feet, the clover wrapped to warm those socks over again and we a. 
all ‘Ge around our knees, and we staggered and __ilit out behind him. After we had thawed Broken Rabbit Hounds, 
ton by slid forward something like a charge of out awhile in the kitchen Ed slipped out- — Senate = 
to re- dog-weary troops in No Man’s Land. side and didn’t come back for fifteen Remedy, Price $1.00; 
I had just decided that it was too wet minutes. oe oe he we 
for pheasants to fly when there was a And do you know—that old seagoing Hunting Horns, Supplies. 
startling commotion right in front of us  galliwampus came back togged out in a Illustrated Catalogue 
and a big cock bird fought his way into complete change of costume from. the 
the air like an explosion and roared away. skin out? He was drier than burnt toast. 
I stood with my mouth open so wide it He had lugged a set of new duds in 
was a menace to the public—but I heard that grain sack—the old fox. 
Ed’s gun let go. The bird swerved sud- That made Doc and me mad, and we 
denly and lop-sided to the right, like an stayed in the kitchen until we couldn’t _ : 
aeroplane with a bent wing, and hit the wring over a spoonful at a time from the ~ Stee ee 
hay with a crash. seat of our pants before we called it quits. tnd puppies, all ages. tr aed 
It was a quick shot and a good one. And then Home, dearie, Home—talk Shiogedes onoe Se ae aris the 
Ed picked up the game—its neck seemed about your rides of Paul Revere—Paul ite eeckek’ on ail Lo A 
to be broken in four places. would have quit cold on this one—and we —— aah steed a 
to that By now the pheasants had made up’ were cold but couldn’t quit. And there neuen 
s had their minds that it was unhealthy to sat old Ed, drier than a nest of white 
is and linger and they were popping upein sun- mice, laughing at us old, experienced 
d_ the dry and odd spots. Close to the edge of game hunters as we humped up under HUNTING HOUNDS 
ots at the clover field a bunch of five rose at our Navajo blankets and held our jaws _—on. a —— 
fancy one time and I managed to make good to keep from biting our tongues off., How pares KENNELS, INC. , 
> stay my claim to one of the two that drop- big and beautiful Texas looked to me at FM75, Herrick, Ill. 
ped. that moment. 
sd for A check-up showed a score of seven But we finally rattled in home with Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 
them- birds—two men having two each and conquering grins frozen deeply on our | Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and live 
abored three of us one each. There was talk of faces. And then it was that Ed’s wife | delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed Mange Remedy 
barbed building a fire, using a cock of slough batted 1000 in the Appetite league. She | $100 Jourtpnocg HATCHERY 
puffing hay near the ravine as fuel, but no man was ready for us with about two gallons 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 
h hay had a match and the one cigar lighter of hot oyster soup. That soup staved off 
failed to work. It was then voted to the galloping pneumonia without doubt. 
» tight hunt the cover across the ravine. Around nine o’clock we were completely TRAINING POINTERS AND SETTERS 
utterly ae waded the weeds two hundred thawed out and life was looking rosy “oP = —_ eee eae your 
e laid yards and flushed one hen pheasant. But again. 
d and off on the left was another patch of clover My opinion is that one more year with ee erate 
oozing and we headed for it. Six of us waded nasty weather during the open season | ———MH#——————————— 
e cool into the field and the other two took the will result in a state reward being offered OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois 
‘ith as outside. They had better footing and for pheasant scalps in Iowa. Offers for Sale:—Trained pointers and setters. 
in Also young dogs and puppies. High class coon, 
—- : skunk, and opossum hounds. Foxhounds, rabbit 
Sn rn : - hounds, beagle hounds. All dogs shipped for trial. 
eld of + . ‘ Catalogue 10c, 
ever 
ial \a oe a ? FOR SALE 
: Setters, Pointers, Fox, Cat, Wolf, Deer, Coon, Opos- 
at it a rey rae sum, Bear, Lion, Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped 
“was ' ‘ se 7 ae ee ftp on trial. Catalog ten cents. 
Sats Sa em Ee a a hs ded BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Kentuoky 
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I found three inquiries 
about bird sanctuaries and game 
preserves. One came from the 
Pacific Coast, one from the ex- 
treme southeast, and the third 
from the extreme northeast of this country. As these 
were all over ten thousand acres in extent, it would be 
quite a job to plan and manage such an area, and quite a 
‘lot of work for the different men employed. It seems 
to be quite hard to find persons adapted to this work, in 
which-one is far more likely to have to put in eight days 
a week. In fact, one must be a real “bug” to stick to it. 
Young men comé to me by the score, remarking: “This is 
the job. It is real heavenly to be doing what you're 
doing.” Then I tell them it is, only occasionally work 
does not start before 4 a.m. and seldom lasts much after 
9 p.m., though one often has to get out at some time 
during the night to attend to this er that. That is about 
all they want to hear; though, of course, it would not be 
their work as they would not be resident on the place. 
They would start at seven in the morning during spring, 
summer and: autumn, stopping at five thirty; begin at 
eight during winter months and stop at five o’clock. But, 
when I tell them my hours, they decamp and I see no 
more of them. However, those are my hours, with no 
Sundays off. Of course, they would get one day a week 
to themselves, There are no union hours on a bird sanc- 
tuary or game preserve. When the birds need attention, 
they have to have it, 
whether it be three 
o'clock in the wee, 
small hours, or 
lunch hour, or eight 
o’clock at night. If 
one gets up in the 
night and _ prowls 
around with gun or 
rifle, that is not at 
all unusual. One 
must indeed like this 
work to be at it and 
one must also love 
hard work. 

Then, too, one 
must have a love of 
solitude, even soli- 
tude in the country. 
A man who loves 
the city would not : 
needtoconsider & at * a ak 
work on a bird sanc- 
tuary or a game pre- 


Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


egy ss sg > editor of this department desires to be 
J Ys of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 


and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A rosy-billed duck from South America with her newly-hatched babies 
at Wintergreen Lake. 
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serve. I ama city hater. Many 
a time I have walked north on 
Park Avenue, New York City, 
from the Grand Central Station, 
and noted the filthy dust I had to 
breathe. Now, that I am perma- 
nently in the country, I do not, 
even for one moment, long to be back in the swirl of the 
cities. It has been my privilege to have worked in nearly 
every large city in this country, from Portland, Maine, to 
San Diego, California, inclusive, and from Miami to 
Victoria, inclusive. The only movies I ever cared to go 
and see were those of Martin Johnson’s, the Snow’s, of 
Ackley’s, and, in the old days, Henry Ford’s pictures of 


Jack Miner’s wild geese and swans. 


When I was six years old, my father moved to Hamil- 
ton, in Ontario, and we stayed in Canada until I was six- 
teen. I had been born in New York State and I finished 
my education in St. Louis. Thus, I have always taken a 
deep interest in matters pertaining to Canada, and espe- 
cially to Hamilton. When a friend of mine finally induced 
that city to creat a bird sanctuary in that old stamping 
ground of mine, Dundas Marsh, I was more than pleased, 
as it is one of the richest wild waterfowl areas in North 
America. The soil is so rich that any water plant will 
grow in it to an extent that is astonishing. Eel grass or 
wild celery, muskgrass, and other submerged aquatics fill 
the marsh to profusion. American lotus, even the Nile 
lotus, would grow in it to perfection; and, with marsh 
mallows and other shore plants, it would be made one of 
the most attractive 
spots on this conti- 
nent. But is it? 

Formerly, it sup- 
ported thousands, 
nay millions of teal, 
wild ducks, shel- 
drakes, wild geese, 
and wild swans. But 
does it now? 

Formerly, it had, 
about its edges, hun- 
dreds of bobwhite 
and even thousands 
of ruffed grouse. 
But does it now? 

I was curious, for 
it is years since 
saw the Dundas 
Marsh. I knew my 
friend had expended 
much time and en- 
ergy, had worked so 
hard for some years 
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to have it made a bird sanctuary to call 
back the wild folk of the air, as is done 
at Jack Miner’s, only a_hundred-fold 
more, for Jack has only two small ponds, 
and natural food is abundant at the Dun- 
das Marsh. Another friend, writing me 
recently, has told me how that bird sanc- 
tuary is progressing. It indicates the 
usual lazy-dead method of simply restrict- 
ing shooting. The marsh waters are full 
of dogfish, snapping turtles, while the hill- 
sides are full of weasels. The marsh 
border has plenty of mink overrunning 
its edges. Destructive marsh hawks, 
great horned owls, crows, abound. Rac- 
coons and skunks eat all the eggs that the 
crows miss. 

Here is the lesson: This Dundas Marsh 
Sanctuary was created about the same 
time as the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanc- 
tuary. It is about as flat and uninterest- 
ing as this is unique and interesting. Had 
Mr. Kellogg bought Wintergreen Lake 
and given it to the State of Michigan for 
a bird sanctuary, I am of the opinion it 
would have been just as uninteresting as 
the Dundas Marsh Sanctuary is; perhaps 
even more so, if that be possible. But 
did Mr. Kellogg turn this place over for 
some one else to run? No, indeed; he 
first made it a bird sanctuary; then he 
turned it over to the State. Furthermore, 
he still is fathering its existence and see- 
ing that it is carried on in the right way. 
The results are really amazing. 

The Dundas Marsh, that- belongs to 
everybody, and, therefore, nobody, lies flat 
and dull; so would this had I not killed 
and killed and killed every skunk, crow, 
weasel, raccoon, mink, snapping turtle, 
leatherback turtle, other turtles such as the 
map, water snake, crow blackbird, blue- 
jay, great horned owl, marsh hawk, cat 
and every other predator that showed it- 
self active on the place. While Dundas 
Marsh has hundreds of gone-wild cats 
and stray, worthless dogs, the sanctuary 
of which I am in charge is quite free 
from them and always will be. 

Just the other day, we saw a marsh 
hawk attacking an eight-months-old black- 
neck pheasant cock (I am writing this in 
March) and I had only my .410 with me 
and couldn’t take a hand in the game. 
The marsh hawk swooped down on the 
young cock; the cock rose in the air, met 
the hawk feet first and fought with his 
spurs. The hawk sailed away; the cock 
was on the ground, feet first, while his 
promptness in a crowing challenge to 
that hawk was astonishing. The hawk 
swooped again and again, to be met by 
the cock in mid-air, and finally he re- 
tired for good, leaving a few feathers on 
the ground to attest his defeat. We had 
been missing some hen pheasants, so it 
Was quite evident where they had dis- 
appeared. I don’t hold at all with these 
wild life lovers who are protesting most 
strenuously against any killing of any 
kind at any time. If you are gqjng to 
have a bird sanctuary, you have to keep 
all kinds of predators under control; if 
you don’t, you are going to have a pre- 
dator sanctuary. You soon won't see a 
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worthwhile game bird of any kind, and 
very, very few song birds that are useful. 
With proper patrolmen killing off these 
destructive creatures in the Dundas 
Marsh, the upland game and wild water- 
fowl would return, slowly, at first, to he 
sure, for they would want to know for 
certain that it v as safe. Once they know, 
it is not long before their relatives and 
friends are returning too. 

This last autumn and winter, we 
shipped a good many loads of wild ducks, 
the common ones, off to other places for 
propagating purposes. We had bred so 
many here that we were over-crowded, 
although many hundreds, even thousands, 
flew away; some to be shot, others to 
spend the winter in the open waters 
nearby or down south. I wanted to have 
room so my rarer ducks would have 
better chance to breed. 

Propagators, by the way, should not 
wait until winter is here, or, worse still, 
over, before ordering their wild ducks. 
These birds should be on the breeding 
grounds by October or November at the 
latest, so they will settle down and be- 
come accustomed to considering the new 
place as home before breeding time in 
the spring. 

Dundas Marsh, by the way, is not 
alone in its method of handling the pre- 
datory menace. There are hundreds, yes 
thousands of public and private sanctua- 
ries all over the world in just such a 
similar condition as Dundas Marsh. 

Sometimes, we will have a few visitors 
here when we are enjoying a great gale 
of wind; yes, blowing so hard one has to 
shout in another’s ear to be heard. 

“Where are your birds?” is the ques- 
tion hurled at me, with a rather sarcastic 
sneer. “We don’t see anything at all.” 

“Why,” I reply, “there are over seven 
thousand ’round about but on a cool windy 
day, like this, they retreat from the wind. 
The ducks are hidden in the marshy 
places; the wild geese are just around the 
corners of the hills, grazing quietly; the 
swans are in the swale or over in the far 
corners of the lake, behind the spatter- 
docks. I fancy,” I point to a nearby 
brushpile, “there are half a hundred Cali- 
fornia valley quail just in that one brush 
pile. But they are all sensible; they are 
in out of the wind.” 

“However,” I advise these vistors who 
have stopped me on my way to the Wild 
Turkey Marsh, a mile away, “if there 
wasn’t a bird on the place, it is far more 
interesting than any other place in Michi- 
gan. There is a wonderful collection of 
wild flowers that we have planted here 
and we have the greatest collection of 
rare hardy, worthwhile nut trees of any 
in this State. And, as far as I know, in 
any other Northern State. Thousands of 
all kinds of evergreens have been planted 
and more will be planted in the near fu- 

ture; trees and shrubs that produce foods 
for song and game birds have been 
planted all about the lake. Even at that, 
the planting is not yet completed. But, 
as for birds, they don’t care to be abroad 
on a windy day.” 





In Defense of Common Fish 


(Continued from page 503) 


ages, This method will catch cats—so 
Will a hoop net. 

Take your regular bass outfit, don your 
vaders, and travel up or down the local 
ver. Cast carefully so that the single 
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baited hook is carried along the high 
banks at the bends of the stream, near 
the roots and rocks that house ictalurus. 
The blue cat will tend to frequent the 
quieter deeper holes with muddy bottoms 
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Send Pheasant Eggs 
Price Assorted Ringneck, Blackneck, Half 
List Mongolian and Chinese, 


Despatched: Per 100 Per 1000 
Before May {2th_.__$35.00 $325. 
May 13th to 19th 30.00 275. 


May 20th to 26th... 22.50 200. 
May 27th to June 2nd 17.50 150. 
After June 2nd... 12.50 100. 


Adult Pheasants or Poults, 
spatch, $350, per 100—$3250. per 
cif. New York. 


New York City. 


IRD PHEASANT FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, 
——= ENGLAND. 


Cables: 
“‘Gaybird 


















IRIE. RUNNIN ne cieereiaelinel came 
90% fertility guaranteed. Instructions for hatchin: 





Tt will identify you. 





BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 












Facts on Fur Farming 
YEAR Sais crsens coy ote verde 


BOO 


of theSilver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 
tries. 176 —e. beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farming: 
how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin, Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & F er Breeders Association 
ization of the fur breeding indus‘ 
oe tiere ete Minneapolis atcnencte 


Ringneck Pheasants 
$3.50 EACH 
100 HENS =— 25 COCKS 


For shipment on or after July Ist. 
Live arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Dept. S, Telford, Pa. 





ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Musk- 
rats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring and 
hold large numbers at your favorite hunt- 


F ing or fishin, roands. Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Duck Potatoe and 30 others de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. Write, 

d ae ae receive free plant- 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-H Oshkosh, Wis. 





PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 
at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 
breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. YMOUTH ROCK 
UAB CO.,502 H St., Melrose 
Highlands, Massachusetts. Estab- 






lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference, any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute. fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mare 

ket report and large illuse 






trated grad 
SILVER FOX NEWS, J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


ing chart. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


Per 100 


$20.00 
17.50 


ee | $.25 


and rearing furnished free. 2000-3000.12 wks. ol 
Pheasants for September and October delivery. 


DERBY GAME FARM, Inc., Pittstown, New Jersey 





C.i.f. New York within eight days 
of being laid in Gaybird pens—90% 
fertility and safe arrival guaranteed. 
September de- 
1000, 


Orders can be given and payment made to 
Tobias & Co., Shipping Agents, 42 Broadway, 
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TRAPPERS—You play a sure losing game when you 
use old style traps. The makers themselves tell you 
those traps won’t hold caught animals, unless the ani- 
mals can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ make the only practical 
and adaptable traps made, that prevent ‘‘wring-offs.”’ 
Double Jaws, frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, 
giants, won’t any of them do it. ‘“‘Gibbs’’ guarantees 
that his traps will. “Gibbs’’ TWO TRIGGER Traps 
60c_ each, $6.50 per dozen. ‘‘Gibbs’’ No.-0 SINGLE 
GRIP Traps, 2 for 25c, $1.35 per dozen; No.-1, 1l5c 
each, $1.65 per dozen. No.-1%, 30c each, $3.00 dozen; 
No.-2, 40c each, $4.40 dozen, No.-3, 65c each, $7.35 
dozen. No.-4, 80c each, $9.00 dozen. No.-1 Live Trap, 
$5.00 each, $54.00 dozen. Trap Tags, 12c dozen. Trans- 
portation paid. No.-1 Trapping Capsules 75c dozen. 
Transportation collect. ‘‘Gibbs’’ Traps Pay you to Use 


Them. ... You Pay to Use Others. Coil springs break 
less than Leaf Springs, too. Send for free catalogue. 
If your dealer doesn’t have our traps, send to us for 
them. W. A. 


RA SE CI ZEALAND WHITE 


Fuk RABBITS ss.ps recs 


GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-7, Chester, Pa. 


average sf each — New 
each.82-page book, catalog 

copy of coy Foren 

r 10c. 


lustra’ 
» ee also o ing maga- 
ite f eats, all fi eid 
SuysTSE GettAP tide Oo, ats. Makes park ensseu 


Attract Wild Duck: 


with THRIFTY WILD CELERY PLANTS 
Suitable for July planting in fresh water 
containing shells. 300 for $10 will plant 
% acre. Order today. 

TERRELL’S, 340 H. Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 


F E 


Registered Blues and Silvers. ‘“‘Quality and Service.” 
Breeder-Agents wanted—Free Booklet tells all. 
CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 















FOR SALE 
Mink, Squirrels, Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, 
Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 
B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 





Wild Rice for Ducks, Muskrats and Fish 
Write for special price on our seed rice for Septem- 
ber delivery. We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO., Box 886, Aitkin, Minn. 








SILVER FOXES, CHIN€HILLA FUR 
RABBITS, MINK, RACCOON 
AND MUSKRAT. 


Tell us how you are situated and we'll show you how to 
make big profits, 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 


Frank M. Chapman, - 
Curator of Ornith- 
ology in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Na- 
tural History, is 
probably the fore- 
most authority on 
bird life in Ameri- 
ca. As editor of 
Bird Lore and as 
author of many ad- 
mirable books he 
has attained the po- 
sition of the lead- 
ing popular scien- 
tific writer on birds. 
His books are clas- 
sics. 

The simplest, most 








authoritative and most 
complete guide to American birds. Descrip- 
tions and color plates of all the land birds 
east of the Rockies, arranged according to 
the season in which they appear. 


Illus. 12mo. Net $1.50. 
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while the graceful punctatus will lave 
his speckled sides in the currents wash- 
ing over sand or rock bottoms. Work 
the stream as does the fly man. When 
your quarry is hooked—you’ll be sur- 
prised. i 

One balmy afternoon I worked a couple 
of miles of a small western river in such 
a manner and took six beautiful channels, 
all of a size. It was a holiday and I 
passed party after party patiently sitting 
on the banks waiting for a bite. So far 
as I know not a single cat was taken 
other than the six on my string. The 
water was low, the day hot, and the fish 
were not moving. It was only because 
I sought the fish where they were that 
I had any measure of success. 

After you catch them, what then? 
Even the toughest old hard-shelled bitter- 
ender among the trout fanatics can not 
refuse a grunt of recognition to ‘the ex- 
cellency of punctatus when handled with 
a knife and fork. The beauty of the pic- 
ture is the fact that those of us in the 
great central valley do not have to con- 
tent ourselves with sardines for all ex- 
cept the two weeks when the annual va- 
cation trip allows us the privilege of 
cooking up trout or bass in crude utensils, 
inevitably filled with sputtering, burning 
grease. Any week-end we can slip out to 
a nearby stream and provide the wife 
with a few assorted catfish, She knows 
how to cook and also how to manage the 
trimmings, 

While on the subject of fish in the pan 
I must mention the carp. Now to rank 
the carp with the catfish as a food fish 
would be unjustifiable optimism. Carp 
meat is not a delicacy, but. it is good, 
wholesome flesh. Protein is the chief 
contribution of meat to our diet. Sirloin 
steak contains 20% protein and carp meat 
19.07%. ‘The carp has for centuries been 
highly thought of as a food fish in China, 
its native home. Carp culture began in 
Europe nearly three hundred years ago. 
In the United States millions of pounds 
are consumed annually. The United 
States Bureau of Fisheries reports over 
43,000,000 pounds sold in 1917. The bu- 
reau publishes in its bulletin numerous 
receipts for tasty methods of preparing 
carp for the table. In addition to the 
flesh the roe may well be mentioned. A 
carp will carry one fourth its weight in 
roe, and carp caviar has a welcome mar- 
ket. 

Carp have roiled the waters of our 
lakes and rooted out the vegetation where 
young game fish congregate. For this 
they have received the condemnation of 
the brotherhood of anglers. Although 
preyed on by all fish and man the carp 
seems due to survive owing to its tre- 
mendous fecundity. Since it is with us 
in abundance I, for one, am for finding 
ways and means to make this nujsance 
yield a tribute of sport to the wielders of 
rod and reel. 


It has been done. My friend the 
banker, was as fine a sportsman as one 
could wish to build a blind or ship an 
oar with. A man of many interests, his 
fishing was largely confined to those short 
vacations spent partly in whipping out a 
line, but mostly in rushing there and rush- 
ing back. One spring I inveigled him 
into dropping down to our local stream 
for a little carp fishing. He was re- 
luctant to “waste the time,” -but my en- 
thusiasm and insistence won his grudging 
consent. I had a spot all picked for him; 
a certain hole where the carp congre- 
gated uader a dam. With his bamboo 
bass rod hooked up to a ball of bread 
dough he slipped into the stream and 
waded to a good casting position. For an 
hour he stood there. From my station I 
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saw his rod play and bend as he caught 
and landed five husky carp. 

A few days later I caught the banker 
and the banker’s wife, a friend and the 
friend’s wife all at the carp hole.’ The 
following spring he hailed me as I eiter- 
ed the foyer of the bank. Coming close, 
he asked in a half shamed whisper: 

“When do you think the carp will start 
biting? You know,” he admitted, “I get 
as much sport out of them as I do from 
a lot of the Minnesota bass.” 

It was not a surprising admission to 
me. I had found certain weighty carp 
on my bass rod mighty stubborn warriors, 
The carp is not a speedy fish, but he has. 
a broad, powerful tail and a heavy body, 
When he wishes to go in a certain direc- 
tion he goes there, and dangerously bent 
is the rod that tries to stop him. Any fish 
will battle for -its freedom if given the 
chance. Although Mr. Carp may lead 
docilely when first hooked, once he feels 
himself in shallow water or sees the hand 
that holds him he begins a battle that 
carries with it both strength and de- 
termination. 

The carp is not easy to catch. He is a 
very shy fish, easily scared by a jar on 
the bank and skeptical of a baited hook. 
What more can be said of a trout? Al- 
though a vegetarian, the carp will take 
worms in the spring and the white meat 
of crawdad tails. The smelly baits so 
fatal to the cats are not appetizing to the 
carp. But the latter has a sweet tooth. 
The usual baits are various doughs com- 
pounded from cornmeal, flour, sweet corn, 
boiled potatoes, sugar and water. A 
dough I have found good is ordinary 
raisin bread soaked in water, wrung out, 
then kneaded until it is firm and tough. 
This dough will stay on a single hook 
quite tenaciously, and the carp seem to 
like it. Probably the advertising of the 
California raisin growers can be credited 
with its seductive properties. 

Some anglers advocate the regulation 
fly rod for the common fish. It makes a 
mighty sporty situation. But if you do not 
care to subject your pet tools to the vicissi- 
tudes of still fishing I should like to 
recommend the telescopic steel bait rod. 
To my mind. it is an ideal rod for general 
river fishing. It can be used in shorter 
length as a casting rod ‘or at the full 
length of nine feet. Then it becomes a 
very sporty and flexible bait rod. 

When you have tied into a five-pound 
carp or catfish with such a rod a job is 
cut out for you with a vengeance. The 
other equipment for carp will be a three- 
foot gut leader and snelled hooks about 
1/0 Carlisle or Sneck or No. 22 Cincinnati 
bass. The leader is not absolutely es- 
sential but I believe it helps. 


Cover the hook completely and go after 
Mr. Carp where the water is still and 
weedy or backed up under a pile of river 
débris. Don’t be a slash-bang fisherman. 
Your quarry is shy and slow about taking 
the bait. Ordinarily he will give a slight 

ull on the line when he samples the offer- 
ing. Wait a moment. When he takes it 
into his mouth a tension on the line will 
indicate that the hook needs setting. Ex- 
perience alone can dictate the right mo- 
ment. I prefer a tight line to a float, as 
the former is more sensitive to monkey 
shines at the business end. 

Before criticizing my convictions, be 
fore passing out the razzberry too freely, 
there is one thing a genuine sportsman 
will do: He will take his bass or trout 
tools and have a couple of rounds with 
Mr. Cat and Mr, Carp. Distant pastures 
may be greener, but when the fishing 
fever is hobbled by business or profes 
sional duties try browsing on the home 
grounds. 





It will identify you. 

























“SPORTSMEN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA," 
Volume |, by Wm. A. Bruette. 


“SPORTSMEN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA," 
Volume 2, by Wm. A. Bruette. 


“WOODCRAFT," by Nessmuk— A 


handbook for every woodsman. 


“HORSE PACKING," by Charles John- 
son Post—A manual of pack trans- 
portation. 


“THE FOREST AND STREAM KENNEL 
RECORD"—Invaluable to the breed- 


er or kennel manager. 


“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA 
HOMES"—A book of homes at mod- 


erate cost. 
“THE GARDENETTE," or City Back 


Yard Gardening, by Benjamin F. 
Albaugh. 
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SummerBook Clearance Sale 
Bargains for : 
EVERY LOVER OF THE OUTDOORS 
UR stock of these books is limited. This is a final clearance and an unexcelled 
O opportunity to add to your library of outdoor books. Every book is by a 
recognized authority on its subject. No book will be sold except in combina- 
tion with a subscription to Forest and Stream—the oldest and best Sportsman's Maga- 


Remember—we pay all delivery charges! 
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cae Check over this list of books—then note the offers below. 

we Numbers represent the quantity of books on hand. 
| take 163 “SMALL MOUTHED BASS," by W. J. 302 
ae Loudon—A book of interest to all 

S$ 
to the Anglers. 296 

tooth. 171 “UNCLE LISHA'S SHOP," by Rowland 
oa E. Robinson—Life in a Corner of 83 
er. A Yankeeland. 
ine 185 “HOUNDS AND BEAGLES," by Wm. 119 
Seal A. Bruette—Their training, care and 
e hook treatment. 

Tk 216 "THE AIREDALE," by Wm. A. Bruette 1 65 
redited —A treatise on the history and 

lation breeding of this popular dog. 
ul 
rakes a 209 “MODERN BREAKING OF DOGS," by 62 
| do not Wm. A. Bruette—A comprehensive 
like to treatise on the training of bird dogs. 
ait ~ 314 “LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES," by 43 
paver Wm. S. Wicks—How to build and 
the full furnish them. 
rt OFFER !—Your choice of any FIVE books with a TWO YEARS' subscription to Forest and Stream 
eee for FIVE dollars. 

e.. The OFFER 2—Your choice of any FOUR books with a YEAR and a HALF subscription to Forest and 
a ve Stream for THREE dollars and SEVENTY FIVE cents. 
Sa OFFER 3—Your choice of any THREE books with a SIX MONTHS' subscription to Forest and Stream 
tely es for TWO dollars and SEVENTY FIVE cents. 

is OFFER 4—Your choice of any TWO books with a SIX MONTHS' subscription to Forest and Stream 
and for ONE dollar and TWENTY FIVE cents. 

f + eee ee 
herman "A Remington Hunting Knife with Sheath and Whetstone” for One Dollar 
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vs This splendid outdoorsman's knife in ] 
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pe want your subscription to begin with. | 
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yr profes: Tear off the coupon—mail it today and Name 
the home you will receive your order, delivery | Address ..... 

prepaid, immediately. | City 












In accordance with your offer, No. ................. 
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| also want the Remington Hunting Knife, and enclose ONE dollar 
additional, making a total of 0. 


THE €@MPLETE BOOK ON WILD 


AMERICAN DUCK, G 


and BRANT SHOOT 


By DR. WILLIAM BRUETTE 


N this authoritative book the writer has com- 
bined in one volume a portrait and description 
of the various ducks, geese, brant and swan 

recognized by the wild fowler; the story of their 


G. HOWARD WATT, Dept. B10 
1819 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING by Dr. William Bruette. If I 
am not satisfied with this book I can return ‘it in five 
days and the purchase price will be refunded. (Price 
$7.50.) 
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lives, feeding habits, migra 
ings, and the rearing of theiy 
employed in their pursuit i 
of the country; the buildipg 
coys and other appointment 
decoys, retrievers and tolling 

The principles of wing shd 
tion, ballistics and metho 
speed, distance and leads neq 
the various shots that prese 
marshes and in the blinds. 
raising ducks and controllin 
able the farmer to derive a 
lands and such other infor 
value and interest to sport 
away the most complete, us 
volume on the subject ever 
the entire field of North 
shooting. It supersedes all 
subject heretofore. 


Colored Illustrations of 63 Va 
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